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THE NATIONALISATION OF BRITISH RAILWAYS. _ 
By Edgar Crammond. 


THe UNITED STATES THROUGH FOREIGN 
Specrac tes. By John T. Morse, Jun. 


THE EARLIEST ENGLISH ILLUSTRATORS OF 
DanTE. (Illustrated.) By Paget Toynbee. 


THE INFLUENCE OF DARWINISM UPON THE- 
oLocy. By the Rev. F. R. Tennant. 


THE Upper Anio. By James Sully. 
THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 
SPoRT AND DECADENCE. 

THE ENGLISH CONCEPTION OF POLICE. 


PorFirio Diaz: SOLDIER AND STATESMAN. 
By Percy F. Martin. 


THe NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND RuvussiA: THE ROLE 
OF THE TRIPLE ENTENTE (with two Maps). 
By André Chéradame. 


.. THe New RaApDIcALIsM. 


LONDON: * 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMAREK STREET. 


PARIS: LIBRAIRIE GALIGNANI, 224, nee RIVOLI. 
NEW YORK: LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATI COMPANY. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 
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Governor—Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ANNUITIES. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CAR. CLASS. 
BURCLARY. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. FIDELITY CUARANTEE. 


. Special Terms to Annuitants when health is impaired. 


The Corporation will act as— 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS. TRUSTEE OF WILLS & SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all Information may be obtained on application te the Secretary. 
Head Office—-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Office—44, PALL MALL, S.W. 


TYPEWRITERS. | 
Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged, 


DOCUMENTS and Repaired. 


Shorthand and Typists sent out 
with Machines from 5/- per day. 


om 74, Chancery Lane, London. 


BLUE. 107. muow, 


“Carries the Wild Rough Scent of 
For Breakfast &after Dinner the Highland Breeze,” 


Hire, 10s. Month. 
TAYLORS, 


QUARTERLY 
LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


LON (DON, OCTOBER, 1909. 


MACMILLAN'S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


DR. “SVEN HEDIN. 


Trans-Himalaya : Discoveries and Adven- 
tures in Tibet. By Dr. Sven Hepin. With a Map, 8 Coloured 
and about 400 other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. net. 


Administrative Problems of British India. 
By JosEPpH CHAILLEY, Member of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
Translated by Sir Wintiam Meyer, K.C.1.E., Financial Secretary to 
the of India, 8vo. 


COLONEL PATTERSON. 


In the Grip of the Nyika. Further Adventures 
in British East Africa. By Lieut-Colonel J. H. Parrerson, D.S.O., 
Author of “The Man-Eaters of Tsavo.’”’ With Illustrations. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Gates of India. “By Colonel Tuomas 


H. Houpicu, K.C.M.G., K.C.1.E., C.B., R.E., &c., late Superi tendent 
Indian Survey Department, Author of “ India,” “The Indian’ Border- 
land, ke. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 


LORD ACTON. 


Lectures on the French Revolution. By 
Lorp Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., &c., Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. Edited, with an Introduction, by Joun 
Nevitte Fiaais, M.A., and Rearnatp Vere Laurence, M.A. 8vo. 


10s. net. 


LORD KELVIN, 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin 
of Largs. By Sizvanus P. THompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., Principal and 
Professor of Physics in the City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury. 
With numerous Photogravurs Portraits and other Illustrations. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


Lord Kelvin’s Early Home. Being the Recol- 


lections of his Sister, the late Mrs. ExizaneTH Kina. With Tilustrations. 
8vo. 


Life of Robert Machray, D. D., Archbishop of 
Rupert’s Land, Primate of all Canada, Prelate of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. By his nephew, RoBERt Macuray, sometime Canon of 
St. John’s, Winnipeg. With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 


8vo. 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO, Lr, LONDON, 


Q. Rev.—No. 421. 


QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. [October, 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


HON. JOHN W. FORTESCUE. 


A History of the British Army. By the Hon. 
Joun W. Forrescur. Volumes V. and VI. With Maps. 8vo. 
Volumes V. and VI. of the History of the British Army take up the story at the 
Peace of Amiens in 1802 to carry it forward to the death of Sir John Moore at Coruna 


and the subsequent evacuation of Spain by the British troops in the early days of 
January, 1809. 


A History of the English Church. Edited 


by the late Dean SreEPHENS and the Rey. Winu1am Hunt, D.Litt; In 
Nine Volumes. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 


Vols. VIII. and IX. The English Church in the Nineteenth 
Century. By F. Warre Cornisu, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 
7s. 6d. each. 


*,* Previously published: Vols. L-VIL. 7s. 6d each. 


Early Church History to A.D. 313. By 
Henry Gwarkiy, Author of “Selections from Early Writers 
Illustrative of Church History to the Time of Constantine.” 2 vols. 
8vo. 17s. net. [ Ready. 


BISHOP. WE STCOTT. 


The Two Empires: The Church and the 


World. Being Lectures on Early Church History. By Brooxr Foss 
Westcort, D.D., Late Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


Chronicles of Pharmacy. By A. C. Woorroy. 


Tllustrated. 8vo. 


Handbook of Marks on Pottery and 
Porcelain. By W. Burron, M.A., and R. L. Hopson, B.A. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


NEW EDITIONS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
The Water Babies. By Cuar.es Kincstey. With 


32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick GosLE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe. Printed on hand-made paper and limited to 
250 copies. Demy 4to. 42s. net. [ Ready. 
The Forest Lovers. By Mavraice 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by A. 8S. Harrrick. 8vo. 5s. net. [ Ready. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


Highways and Byways in Middlesex. By 
WALTER JERROLD. With Illustrations by HugH THomson, and a Map. 
Extra crown 8vo. Gilt top. 6s. [ Ready. 


The Little Merman. A Story for Children. By 


Ernet Reaver. With 8 Illustrations by Frank C. Part. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrv., LONDON. 


1909.] QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK, 
ACTIONS AND REACTIONS. 


In Epirtions. 
Uniform Edition. Scarlet cloth. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. Pocket Edition. On 
India Paper; Limp Leather. Fecap. 8vo. 5s. net. Edition de Luxe 


(limited to 775 copies). Hand-made Paper; Sateen Cloth. 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 
[ Ready. 


RALPH NEVILL. 


Light come, Light go. Gaming—Gamesters— 
Wagers—The Turf. By Nevinn. With Eight Coloured Plates 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 


The French Pastellists of the Eighteenth 
Century. Their Lives, their Times, their Art, and their Significance. 
By Hatpane Edited by T. Leman Hare. With 40 examples 
in colour and 12 in black. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
New Edition. Edited by J. A. Futter Marrnanp, M.A. In 5 Vols. 
8vo. Vol. V.: T—Z. 21s. net. 


Antonio Stradivari. His Life and Work (1644- 

1737). By W. Henry Hitz, Arruur F. Hitt, and Atrrep EK. Hitt. 
The Rhythm of Modern Music. By ©. F. 


Asppy-WILLIAMs. Extra crown 8vo. 


Aisthetic as Science of Expression and 
General Linguistic. Translated from the Italian of Benedetto Croce 
by Dovenas AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon.). 10s. net. [ Ready. 


THOMAS HARDY. 
Time’s Laughing-Stocks and other Poems. 


By Tuomas Harpy. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


A History of English Prosody from the 
Twelfth Century to the Present Day. By Professor GrorcE 
Sarntspury, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Hon. D.Litt. 3 Vols. Volume III. 8vo. 

*,* Previously published: Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser. 10s. net. Vol. IT. 

From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 15s. net. 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their 
Background. By M. W. MacCatium, M.A., Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), 
Professor of Modern Literature in the University of Sydney. 8vo. 


An Ampler Sky. By Lance Fattaw. Crown 8vo. 
A Volume of Poems which forms a sequel to the author’s “ Silverleaf 
and Oak.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 


| 


QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. (October, 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
JOHN COURTHOPE. 
History of English Poetry. By Witiiam Jonn 


CourtHopEs, C.B., M.A. Vol. VI. 8vo. 
*,* Previously published: Vols. I-V. 10s. net each. 


DR. J. E. SANDYS. 
Orationes et Epistolae Cantabrigienses. 
By J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D., Public Orator of the University of Cambridge. 
Aitt Mias. A Note on Isometry. By R J. WALKER 
_ 2 vols. 8vo. 
Studies in Greek Literature. By R Y. Tyrrezt, 
Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 


CONTENTS.—Pindar’s Odes of Victory—Sophocles—The New Papyri—The Poems 
of Bacchylides—Plutarch. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
The Acharnians of Aristophanes. With 


Introduction, English Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and Commen- 
tary. By W. J. M. Srarkiz, M.A., Editor of ‘The Wasps of Aris- 
tophanes.” 8vo. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary 


Composition. Greek Text of the ‘‘ De Compositione,” with Transla- 
tion and Commentary. By Professor W. Ruys Roperrs. 8vo. 


Iambica. An English-Greek and Greek-English 
Vocabulary for Writers of Iambic Verse. By Jonn Jackson. Crown 8vo. 


Aristophanes and the Political Parties at 
Athens. By Maurice Croiser. Translated by James Lors. With 


Introduction by Prof. WuiTE. 8vo. 

A Latin Anthology. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Ordinary Edition. Pott 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. Limp leather, full 
gilt back and gilt edge. 3s. 6d. net. Golden Treasury Series. [Ready. 


The Law and the Prophets. A new History of 
Israel with special reference to the Revelation of Jehovah. Translated 
and Adapted from Professor Westphal’s “Jéhovah” by CLEMENT puU 
Ponret, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. With Maps. 8vo. 

Confirmation in the Age of the Apostles. 
By the Right Rev. Freperic Henry Cuasr, D.D., Bishop of Ely. 
Globe 8vo., 2s. 6d, net. [ Ready. 

Ritschlianism. Norrisian Prize Essay, 1908. By 
the Rev. E. A. Epeuinn, M.A., Author of “An Enquiry into the 
Evidential Value of Prophecy.” Crown 8yo. 


The Church and the World in Idea and in 
History. Bampton Lectures, 1909. By the Rev. Watrer 
Hosuouse, M.A., Honorary Canon and Chancellor of Birmingham 
Cathedral. 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 


1909.] QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


| MAGMILLAN’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The Principles of Religious Development : 
Psychological and Philosophical Study. By GaLLoway, 
M.A., B.D., D.Phil., Author of ‘‘ Studies in the Philosophy of Religion,”’ 
formerly Examiner in Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. 8vo. 


DR. H. B. SWETE. 


The Holy Spirit in the New Testament. 


A Study of Primitive Christian Teaching. By Henry Barciay Swere, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


Essays on some Biblical Questions of the 
Day. By Members of the University of Cambridge. Edited by 
Henry Barcray Swere, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. 8vo. 
12s. net. Ready. 


PROF. J. G. FRAZER. 


Totemism and Exogamy: A Treatise on Certain 
Ancient Fcrms of Superstition and Society. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 


A Project of Empire: A Critical Study of the 


Economics of Imperialism, with Special Reference to the Ideas of Adam 
Smith. By J. Sump Nicuorson, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 

PROF. WILLIAM SMART. 


The Economic Annals of the Nineteenth 


Century. By Smart, D.Phil, LL.D., Adam Smith 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of- -Glasgow. Part I. 
1801-1820. 8vo. 


The Working Faith of the Social Reformer 
and Other Essays. By Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Open Country. By Maurice Hewterr. 
Stradella. By F. Marton Crawrorp. An Old 
Italian Love Tale, [ Ready. 


The Key of the Unknown. By Rosa Noucuerre 


Carry. [Ready. 


The Education of Uncle Paul. By Atczernon 


Brackwoop, Author of “Jimbo: A Phantasy.” 


Robert Emmet. A Historical Romance. By 


STEPHEN Gwynn, M.P. 


The Human Cobweb. A Story of Old Peking. 


By B. L, Purnam Author of ‘The Forbidden Boundary,” &c. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 


QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


[October, 


READY IN OCTOBER. Large crown 3vo., 640 pp., cloth. 
Price, 6s. net. 


THE PRINCE OF DESTINY. A Romance. 
By SARATH KUMAR GHOSH. Being a Presentment of India by an Indian. 

It draws a picture of Indian life from the inside, with its social customs and 
moral ideals, its eternal patience, its religious fervour, its passionate love. - The 
book also reveals the Indian view of the causes of the present unrest, and Britain’s 
unseen peril in India. If Britain loses India it will be by the neglect of such a 
warning. In the circumstances depicted it would need the extraordinary love of 
an extraordinary man like the hero to save Britain’s cause. Above all, this romance 
envelops the reader in the atmosphere of India as no work of a European has ever 
done, and is a storehouse of Indian information which could not be obtained from 
any other source. Withal, it unfolds a story full of dramatic interest and instinct 
with deep emotions. 


READY IN OCTOBER. Demy 8vo., 626 pp., cloth. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


PROGRESSIVE REDEMPTION: The Catholic 
Church, its Functions and Offices in the World reviewed in 
the Light of the Ancient Mysteries and Modern Science. By 
Rev. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON, Author of “ Progressive Creation” (see below). 

This book, by its powerfully reasoned-out thesis, is of profound interest and 
importance alike to scientific men, to theologians, Clergymen, and religious thinkers 
and workers generally. 


ALSO NoW READY. Two demy 8vo. Vols. Over 1,000 pp., cloth. Price, 21s. net. 


PROGRESSIVE CREATION: A Reconciliation 
of Religion with Science. By Rev. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON. 
A book that has confessedly baffled the reviewers, and of which Mr. Arthur 
E. Waite, writing in the Occult Review, gave it as his opinion that in many parts 
“it was of the quality of Revelation.” 
RECENTLY ISSUED. Demy 8vo., 452 pp., cloth. Price, 7s 6d. net. 


SCIENTIFIC IDEALISM: or, Matter and 


Force, and their Relation to Life and Consciousness. By 
WILLIAM KINGSLAND, Author of “The Mystic Quest,” “The Esoteric Basis of 
Christianity,” &c. 
“Freshly thought out, if not actually original, it will prove suggestive reading 
to speculative students keen to reach some understanding, even if a mystical one, 
of the philosophic problems of personality and the inner life.” —Scotsman. 


Demy 8vo., 736 pp., Cloth, with Bibliography and Index. Price, 126.,6d. net. 


THE HIDDEN CHURCH OF THE HOLY GRAAL: 
Its Legends and Symbolism. Considered in their Affinity with Certain 
Mysteries of Initiation, and other traces of a Secret Tradition in Christian 
Times. By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 

“A learned and fascinating enquiry into the mystery that lies embedded under 
the medizval romances of the Holy Graal. The labour and research which its 
pages display are enormous.”—Saturday Review. 


Just ISSUED. Royal 8vo., 793 pp., = = and 8 Coloured Plates, cloth. 
iS. ne 


5: 

NAVAL HYGIENE. By James Duncan Gartewoop, M.D., 
Instructor in Naval Hygiene, United States Naval Medical School, Washington ; 
Medical Inspector, United States ages 

Prepared by direction of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and published by 
permission of the Navy Department. 
Now READY. Royal 8vo., 700 pages, cloth. Price 21s. net. 


VITALITY, FASTING, AND NUTRITION. A 


Physiological Study of the Curative Power of Fasting, together with a New 
Theory of the Relation of Food to Human Vitality. By HEREWARD 
CARRINGTON, Member of the Society for Psychical Research. 
READY SHORTLY. New (?nd) Edition in Press. Thoroughly Revised and Partly 
Re-written. Demy 8vo., cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 


METEOROLOGY, Practical and Applied. By 
Sir JoHN W. MOORE, Ria. M.D., M.Ch. Univ. Dubl., Fellow of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, &¢., &e. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars of the above and other important books. 


REB M AN RA 129, Shaftesbury Ave., 


LIMITED, London, w.C. 


a QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 7 


Messrs. Longmans Co.'s New Books 


A Memoir of hin Right Hon. 


William Edward Hartpole Lecky 


By his Wife. 
With Portraits. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.). 


“A singularly attractive picture of a fascinating character.”—The Times. 


GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. By 
MACAULAY TREVELYAN. With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 

“Tt is a fine story finely told. Mr. Trevelyan’s narrative, well founded, well arranged, 
and admirably well told, presents Garibaldi at last to the English public in the light not 
only of enthusiasm, but of judgment and sound reason.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE PROTECTORATE. By 
C. H. FIRTH, M.A.. LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. With Plans. 2 yols. 8vo. (In the Press. 

This work is a continuation of the “History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate” 
undertaken and left unfinished by Dr. S. R. Gardiner. 


A HISTORY OF MALTA DURING THE PERIOD OF 
THE FRENCH AND BRITISH OCCUPATION, 1798-1815. By WILLIAM HARDMAN, 
of Valetta. Illustrated by Documents. With an epitome of subsequent events. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D.(Cantab.) 21s, net. 
(Inland postage, 6d.) 


LETTERS TO “THE TIMES” UPON WAR AND 


NEUTRALITY (1881-1909) : WITH SOME COMMENTARY. By THOMAS ERSKINE 
HOLLAND. K.C., D.C.L., FB. A., Chichele Professor of International Law. 8Vvo., 
6s. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA AND THE HANOVERIAN 
SUCCESSION. By ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Master of 
Peterhouse. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 

This is reprinted from GOUPIL’S EDITION DE LUXE, and Revised and Enlarged. 


THE LAST PHASE OF THE LEAGUE IN PRO- 
VENCE, 1588-1598. By MAURICE WILKINSON, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (In the Press 


ESSAYS RELATING TO IRELAND: _ Biographical, 


Historical, and Topographical. By C. LITTON FALKINER. With a Memoir of the 
Author by EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. 8vo. (In the Press. 


AN OVERLAND TREK FROM INDIA, BY SIDE- 


SADDLE, CAMEL, AND RAIL; THE RECORDS OF A JOURNEY FROM 
BALUCHISTAN TO EUROPE. By EDITH FRASER BENN. With 80 Illustrations 
anda Map. 8vo., 15s. net. (Inland postage, 6d.) 


A NEW EDITION OF MILL’S “POLITICAL ECONOMY.” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
JOHN STUART MILL. Student's Edition. Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Professor 
of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. [in the Press. 


THE COMMONWEAL: A Study of the Federal System of 


Political Economy. By ALFRED P. HILLIER, B.A., M.D. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 
[Nearly Ready. 


THE FAMILY AND THE NATION: A Study in Natural 
Inheritance and Social Responsibility. By CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM, and 
WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. Inland postage, 4d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 


8 QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. sonpstied 


Messrs. Longmans g Co. S New Books 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


A MEMOIR OF GEORGE HOWARD WILKINSON, 
Bishop of St. Andrews and Primus of the Scottish Charch. By ARTHUR J AMES 
MASON, D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo., 28s. net. (Inland postage, 6d.) 

“. . . It may seem a bold thing to compare Bishop Wilkinson with St. Francis of 

Assisi, but nobody who reads this beautiful, if somewhat lengthy, account of his life will 

hesitate to put him on that high plane.”—Evening Standard. 


LIFE OF JAMES GREEN, D.D., Rector and Dean of 
Maritzburg, Natal, from February, 1849, toJanuary. 1906. By A. THEODORE WIRGMAN, 
D.D., D.C.L., Archdeacon of Port ‘Ehzabeth. 2 vols., medium 8vo. 18s. net. 

[In a few days. 

It is hoped that the scale of this work is amply justified by the fact that Dean Green 

er : a to bear the brunt of the struggle against the schism led by Bishop Colenso in 
Nata 


THE STORY OF W. J. E. BENNETT (1804-1886), 


Founder of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico,and Vicar of Frome,and of his part in the Oxford 
— Movement. By F. BENNETT, M.A. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF JOHN MASON NEALE. Edited by his 


DAUGHTER. With Portrait. 8vo. [In the Press. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE REV. GEORGE TYRRELL. 


CHRISTIANITY AT THE CROSS ROADS. By the Rev. 


GEORGE TYRRELL, Author of “ Nova et Vetera,” &¢e. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[In a few days. 


A HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY 


EUCHARIST. By DARWELL STONE, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford, 
formerly Principal of Dorchester Missionary College. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. net. 
(Inland postage, 6d.) 


“These volumes should find a place in every theological library at home and abroad. 
They represent the best and most complete attempt which has been made in England to 
trace the gradual development in the interpretation of the meaning and efficacy of the 
Eucharist, from the time of St. Paul down to the present day.”—The East and the West. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN NEEDS: Being the Hulsean 
Lectures, 1908-9. With Additions. By JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIs, Litt.D., of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection, Mirfield. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. (Jnland postage, 4d.) 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS AND IDEALS: An Outline of Christian 
Ethical Theory. By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., Canon of Christ Church, 


and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, Oxford. 8vo., 7s. 6d. net, 
(Inland postage, 4d.) 


PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING: Being Thoughts on 


the Book of Job taken from Addresses given at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. By the 
late Prebendary H. MONTAGU VILLIERS. With Prefatory Memoir by the Rev. 
Canon NEWBOLT. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


THOUGHTS ON MODERN CHURCH LIFE AND 


WORK. By the Most Rev. J. C. WRIGHT, D.D., “tga of Sydney ; sometime 
Canon and Archdeacon of Manchester. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 3d.) 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the REV. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D. 


PREACHING. By the Very Rev. F. E. Carter, M.A., Dean of 


Grahamstown. Crown &vo., 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 3d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s New Books 


NEW BOOK BY MR. J. G. MILLAIS. 
The Natural History of British Game Birds. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 

With 18 Coloured Plates, 17 Photogravures, and one other Illustration by ARCHIBALD 
THORBURN and J. G. MILLAIS. 4to., £8 net. [On October 28. 
The issue of this Edition is restricted to 550 coivies, of which 516 are for sale. 
Prospectus and Plate sent on application. 


FIELD AND WOODLAND PLANTS. _ By Ww. &. 


FURNEAUX. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations from Drawings 


by PATTEN WILSON and from Photographs. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. net. 
(In a few days. 


ANNA VAN SCHURMAN: Artist, Scholar, Saint. By Una 

BIRCH. With Illustrations. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. [Nearly Ready. 

This book is the life of a Dutch woman of the 17th century, the close friend of Princess 

Elizabeth of Bohemia, Descartes, Cats, and Huy ghens. Besides being known throughout 

Europe for her art, her learning, and her piety, Anna Van Schurman was the leading 

fi oe of her day. and advocated the r ight of woman to equal education and opportunity 
with man. 


FACSIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL MSS. OF “THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS.” 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS.-~ By Joun Henry 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. With a Complete Facsimile of the original Fair Copy and of 
portions of the first rough draft. Folio (16 in. x 11} in.), 31s. 6d. nete’ [In the Press. 


This issue is restricted to 525 copies, of which 500 are for sale. 


MEMOIRS .OF SCOTTISH CATHOLICS DURING 


THE XVIIrH AND XVIIITH CENTURIES. Selected from hitherto inedited MSS. 
by WILLIAM FORBEs LEITH, S.J. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo., 24s. net. 
(Inland postage, 6d.) 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BISHOP CHALLONER 


(1691-1781). By EDWIN H. BURTON, D.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., Vice-President of St. 
Ware. With 34 Portraits ‘and other Illu ‘strations. 2 vols. 8vo., 
25s, ne 


ESSAYS. By Father Icnarius Ryprer. Edited by the Rev. 


F. BACCHUS. With a Portrait. 8Vvo., 9s. net. (In the Press. 


THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. Translated by Leonarp 


A. LYALL. 8vo., 3s 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 4d.) 
This is an attempt to produce the style as well as the literal meaning of the “ Lun-yii.” 


THE MEANING OF TRUTH: A Sequel to “ Pragmatism.” 


By WILLIAM JAMES, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


NEW FICTION. 
GREAT POSSESSIONS. By Mrs. Witrrip Warp, Author 


of “ One Poor Seruple,” “Out of Due Time,’ &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE BLINDNESS OF DR. GRAY. By the Very Rev. 


Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, Author of “Luke Delmege,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
[In November. 


MIGHTY HUNTERS: Being an Account of Some of the 
Adventures of Richard and Helen Cuthbertson in the Forests and on the Plains of 
Chiapas in Mexico. By ASHMORE RUSSAN, Joint-Author (with Mr. Frederick Boyle) 
of “The Orchid Seekers in Borneo,” &c, With 12 Illustrations. Crow te - , 

n the Press, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Dearne Row, London, E.C. 
New York, Reaiinn: and Calcutta. 


10 QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


[ October, 


MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS 


Demy 8vo., with 2 Photogravure Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HANOVERIAN QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By 
ALICE GREENWOOD. Vol. I. (Sophia Dorothea of Celle, Caroline of Anspach). 

“Tt is a pleasure to read a book of memoirs so well done as that of Miss Green- 
wood. ... Miss Greenwood has not ‘read up’ her subject ; she has written because 
she cares and knows—with an ample margin of knowledge which lends a sense of 
space and atmosphere to her work. She does not obtrude herself—she is too much 
interested in her theme to do so; she has no fear of treaties and campaigns, the 
stumbling blocks of feminine historians; and she is not afraid of being dull, of 
stating facts simply, so succeeds in never being dull.”—Times. 


A LADY OF THE OLD REGIME. By Exzvzesr F. 
HENDERSON, M.A., PH.D. 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. net. 
*,* An account of Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the Elector Charles Louis 
ont srameeerenter of the Winter King. She married the Duke of Orleans, brother 
uis 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’ “ ARISTOPHANES.” 


THE PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. The Greek Text, 


revised, and a Metrical Translation on opposite pages, with Introduction and 

Commentary, by BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. Vol. I., containing the 

“KNIGHTS” and the “ ACHARNIANS.” Feap. 4to. 15s. [Shortly. 
*,* The two plays will also be issued separately. 

“Tt is difficult to be grateful enough to Mr. Rogers for his really splendid labours 
of love and learning. Not only does he seem to have waded through all the commen- 
tators, but he has brought to bear upon them a knowledge of the world and a sense 
of literature which commentators have not always possessed. As for his metrical 
version, it is delightfully musical and idiomatic, and the choruses go sparkling along 
like those of a Gilbertian play.”—Saturday Review. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND. Newly 


edited from the MSS. By LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. Vol. V. Completing the 
edition. Small 4to. 

The present edition was worth waiting for, and we are grateful to Miss Smith 
for the care she has bestowed on a congenial task. The result of Miss Smith’s editing 
is eminently satisfactory. The ‘Itinerary,’ which is interspersed with extracts from 
charters and lives of the saints, abounds with lights on the vanishing feudal period, 
and there are few who will not find the indefatigable old antiquary an amusing and 
most instructive companion.” —Westminster Gazette. 


FIFTY YEARS OF DARWINISM ; or, Modern Aspects 


of Evolution. Being eleven Centennial Addresses in Honour of Charles 
Darwin, given before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. With an Introduction by T. C. CHAMBERLAIN, University of 
Chicago. 8vo. Illustrated. 8s. net. 


BOHWN’S LIBRARIES. 


“The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious book buyers have 
ong learned to keep a careful eye.”—Athenzum. 
Complete Catalogue of nearly 800 Volumes will be sent on application. 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 
THE POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
W. ERNST BROWNING. 2 vols. 58. each. [In the Press. 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF HOMER’S ILIAD. 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into English 
Prose by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., Head Master of the King’s School,-Ely. In 
2vols. 3s.6d.each. Vol. I., containing Books I.-XII. (Ready Shortly. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF AZSCHYLUS. A New Prose 


Translation from a Revised Text, by WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D., and C. E. 8S. 
HEADLAM, M.A. 38. 6d. [Ready Immediately. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. Translated by the Rev. 


HENRY CARY. New edition by MARIE LOUISE EGERTON CASTLE. Complete 
in One Volume. 3s. 6d. [Ready Shortly. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugat Street, Kinasway, W.C. 
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QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS 


SAVOY OPERAS. by W. 8. Guzertr. With a New 
Introduction by the Author, 32 Illustrations in Colour by W. RUSSELL FLINT, 
Binding designed the same Artist. Crown 4to., 

Ss. net. 
This volume contains the libretti of “The Pirates of Penzance,” “Patience,” 

“ Princess Ida,” and “The Yeomen of the Guard,” which have been revised by the 

— for the purpose. Sir W. S. GILBERT has also contributed an Introduction to 

e volume. 


500 Copies only for sale. Price £5 5s. net. 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN HOPPNER. By Wu114m 
McKay and W. ROBERTS. With 60 large Photogravure Plates, most of which 
are taken from Pictures never :before Illustrated, and several of which are 
reproduced in Colours. Imperial 4to. 

Prospectus and Specim2n Plate sent on application. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: His Art, His Writings, and | 
His Public Life. By AYMER: VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. With numerous 
Illustrations in Colour, Photogravure, and Black and White. Fourth and 
cheaper edition. Royal 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. By Percy F. Hons, B.A. 
Cantab. Demy 8vo., Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. : 
The aim of this bock, which is the first history of Southern Rhodesia, is to give 
an accurate account of the country, its inhabitants, and its resources. The author 
possesses a thorough knowledge of the country, having been for some years engaged 
in farming, mining, and Government work there. 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE. A Series of handy 


volumes containing representative passages from the Works of the Great 
Writers, with full Biographical and Critical Introduction and Editorial 
Connecting Links. Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each. 
FIRST LIST OF VOLUMES. 
SCOTT. By Professor GRANT. [Now Ready. 
FIELDING. By Professor SAINTSBURY. [Vow Ready. 
DEFOE. By JOHN MASEFIELD. (October. 
CARLYLE. By A. W. EAnvs. [October. 
CHESTERTON. By G. K. CHESTERTON. [November. 
EMERSON. By G. H. PERRIS. (Shortly. 
Write for a Prospectus. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DEEPER STAIN. By Frank Hirp, Author of 


“ King Fitz’s A.D.C.” 

Mr. Hird’s new novel concerns itself with questions of modern social life, and 
will fascinate readers as much by the brilliance of the character studies as by the 
restraint and dignity with which the author has described the terrible problem 
which confronts his heroine. 


STARBRACE. By Kaye-Smrrn, Author of “The 
Tramping Methodist.” 


“Tt is difficult not to be unduly enthusiastic over Miss Kaye-Smith’s book. ‘The 
Tramping Methodist’ stood out almost alone amongst last year's books, and now 
*Starbrace’ must be included amongst the five or six novels that this year has so 
far given us that are worthy of remembrance. . . . The descriptions of Nature are 
quite remarkable ; there is no set ‘ purple’ patch, but Sussex is rendered in a way 
that is as unusual as it is beautiful.”—Standard. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portuaat Street, Kinasway, W.C. 


1909.) 


QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


October, 


SMITH, ELDER & LIST. 


AUTUMN 6s. NOVELS. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Waters of Jordan.’’ 
THE PALADIN: as Beheld by a Woman of 


Temperament. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES. By E. W. Hornunc. 
DORRIEN CARFAX: A Game of Hide and 


Seek. By NOWELL GRIFFITH. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE TWISTED SPEAR, 
and other Tales in Verse. By HERBERT SHERRING. 
Daily Mail.—*The heroic legends of the Rajputs make very good reading in 
Mr. Sherring’s Tennysonian verse.” 


WORKS BY A. C. CURTIS. 


Large post 8vo., 3s. 6d. net each. 
With 16 Page Illustrations and 0 Plans. 


THE SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. 


_Standard.—* No better little book could be desired by the amateur gardener, be 
he interested in vegetables or flowers. 


With 4 Half-tone and 2 Line Illustrations. 


THE SMALL GARDEN USEFUL. 


Large post 8vo., 6s. net. 


SAN CELESTINO: An Essay in Reconstruc- 
tion. By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of “Marotz,’ “Admonition,”’ 
“Dromina,”’ &e. 

A work that throws fresh light upon the career of Celestius V., the man ever 
remembered for his connection with the “ gran’ rifiuto.” 


Small demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


GREAT AND GREATER BRITAIN: The Political, 
Naval, Military, Industrial, Financial, and Social Problems of 
the Motherland and Empire. By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of 
* Modern Germany,” “ British Socialism,” &c. 


With 16 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON AT PRAYER. By Cuartes Mortey, Author 
of “Studies in Board Schools,” &c. 


*,* This volume gives a series of impressions of various places of worship in London. 
The papers describe many scenes and characters encountered in all quarters of the 
eapital, both in the East and in the West. 


‘With 2 Maps. Large post 8vo., 6s. net. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONGO: The 
Pillage of the Congo Basin. By E. D. MOREL, Hon. Sec. of the Congo 
Reform Association, Author of “ Affairs of West Africa,’ &e. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. 

*,* The primary object of this book is to convey the conviction that Great Britain 
cannot afford—from whatever aspect the matter is approached—to be beaten in the 
struggle against the Slave System set up in the Congo by King Leopold as autocratic 
sovereign of the Congo Free State, and now being continued by King Leopold IT. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.'S PUBLICATIONS 


NOW NEARING COMPLETION. 
RE-ISSUE OF THE 


Dictlonary of National Biography. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


“The greatest boon bestowed on students of literature for very many years. In 
fact, the work is inestimable. ... The more it is used the more it will be valued. 
There is no substitute for such a work.’ —BRITISH WEEKLY. 


“The high quality of the work has placed it in the first rank. It may in the future 
= supplemented, but it will not be either surpassed or superseded.” —MANCHESTER 
UARDIAN. 


At ONE-THIRD the price, and ONE-THIRD 
the size of the original work. 


The Dictionary furnishes the most exhaustive and most varied picture 
accessible of national life during more than ten centuries. It contains 30,378 
separate articles, in 30,500 pages, all, whether short or long, prepared by 
Specialists of literary experience in very varied branches of knowledge. Many 
of the memoirs of kings and queens, of great statesmen, generals and admirals, 
embody information derived from State Papers and other authorities, which 
have only become accessible in very recent years. A list of the sources whence 
information has been derived is appended to every memoir. 


The province of the work embraces all lives likely to interest students of 
history, naval and military affairs, the progress of the Colonics, the adminis- 
| tration of India, philosophy, all branches of science, medicine, surgery, — 
theology, literature, political economy, law, music, art, and the drama. Andan 
attempt has been made to do justice to the pioneers of American, African, and 
Australian exploration, and to the large band of inventors whose half-forgotten 
efforts have slowly led to the modern applications of steam and electricity, and 
to recent improvements in industrial processes. 


In 22 Volumes instead of 66. 
EVERY WORD REPRINTED. 


CrorH, Gint Tor, 15/= Ner EACH; oR IN Hatr-Morocco, MARBLED 
EpeGEs, 21/= NET EACH. 


Volume XX. (UBALDINI—WHEWELL) will 
‘be published on October 11, and Volumes will be issued in November 
and December, completing the Edition. 


Prospectuses may he had on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


[ October, 


QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


THE RELIGION 
OF THE FUTURE 


An Altruistic, Humanitarian, 
and Scientific Religion. 


Two books which should be read by everyone—from the highest to the 
lowest—especially by the members of the legislating classes, because the 
great truths enunciated therein concern every individual. 
PLAINLY WORDED, EXACTLY DESCRIBED SO 
AS TO BE EASILY UNDERSTOOD BY ALL. 

CAUTION TO PRIESTS.—It is futile to say that these books are 


“wicked and should be burned,” because the masses can now read and 
think for themselves. 


To think for oneself is freedom, and freedom shows us how to secure 
emancipation from the oppression class legislation is imposing on the 
producing classes.. 


Perfect knowledge casteth out fear. False religions are the outcome of 
fear. Ignorance is the parent of War, Pestilence, and Famine, and 
largely of Disease. 


By FREDERICK HOVENDEN, 


Fellow of the Physical Society of London. 


A Study of the | WHAT IS LIFE? 
Principles of Nature ott we come? 


Whence Did we Come? 
And Whither Do we Go? 


ILLUSTRATED. THIRD EDITION. 
PRICE: SIX SHILLINGS NET. 


Firry-Onre ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE: SIX SHILLINGS NET. This work gives a definite and ex- 
haustive reply to these fundamental 
questions and shows the relations of 


This work proves that there is a 
fundamental power which is omni- 
present and omnipotent. That the 
smallest chemical reaction up to the 
grandest geological alteration, as 
also the functions of life (including 
that of the human being), are all 
governed by THIS POWER. 


the human being to the Power of 

Powers described in “A Study of 

the Principles of Nature.” 
CONCLUSION. 

“Eye hath not seen, nor hath ear heard 
of the good things in store for mankind, 
directly man studies the natural laws, bows 
the head, and obeys them.” 


THE PRODUCT OF THESE TWO BOOKS IS HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


LONDON: 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 11, Henrierra Srreet, W.C. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS, 1909 


A Selection from CHAPMAN & HALL’S List 


ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. 
Memorials of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


By WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, 
D.D., Archdeacon of London, Canon of St. 
Paul’ s, and Hon. Chaplain ‘to the King. 
With numerous Illustrations by LOUIS 
WEIRTER, R.B.A., Plans, Diagrams, and 

other Pictures. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
Chateaubriand and His 


Court of Women. 


B FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of 
adame de Stael and her Lovers,” 
“ George Sand and her Lovers,” “ Ro u 


[Ready. 


MICHAEL F. J. MeDONNELL, 
A History of St. Paul’s 
School. 


By MICHAEL F. J. MCDONNELL, of the 

Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, some- 

time Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

With 48 Portraits and other Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [October. 


FRANK R. CANA. 
South Africa. 


From the Great Trek to the Union. 
By FRANK R. CANA. 

With Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


[Uctober. 


and the Women he Lov ed,” &e., &e. 
With 6 Photogravure Plates. 
Demy 8vo. 15s, net. [Ready. 


M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 
French Vignettes. 


A Series of Dramatic Episodes, 
1787-1871. 


By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, Officier de 
VInstruction Publique de France. 
With 12 Portraits reproduced by special 
permission. 
10s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 
The Organ and its 


Position in Musical Art. 


A ie for Musicians and Amateurs 
y H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM, 
of ‘My Thoughts on Music and 
Musicians,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. [Ready. 


THE TOPICAL PICKWICK. 
The Posthumous Papers 
of the Pickwick Club. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With all the original Illustrations and 
about 250 additional Pictures of originals 
of characters and places, scenes and in- 
eidents, curious and topical allusions, 
references and analogies reproduced from 
contemporary prints and pictures collec- 
ted and annotated by C. VAN NOORDEN. 
Together with the original announce- 
ment of the work, dedication of the 
a edition, preface, addresses and 
note, &c., reprinted from the 
ictoria’’ Edition, with notes by 
CHARLES PLUMPTRE JOHNSON. 

(October. 

Royal 8vo. 21s, net. 


Demy 8vo. 


Two volumes, 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Siena. 
The Story of a Medizval Commune. 


By FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d, net. [Ready. 


C. W. FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 
The Gateway to the 


Sahara. 
Observations and Experiences in 
Tripoli. 


By C. W. FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 

With Illustrations and Paintings in 
Colour. Drawings in Black and White, 
and Photographs by the Author. 

Demy 8vo. 12s.6d. net, Ready. 


MAX BEERBOHM. 
Yet Again. 


A Volume of Essays. 


By Max BEERBOHM, Author of “ More,” 
“The Happy Hypocrite,” 
(October. 


5s. net. 


RICHARD G. HATTON. 
The Crafisman’s Plant- 
Book ; 


Or, Figures of Plants selected from 
the Old Herbals. 
By RICHARD G. HATTON, Hon. A.R.C.A. 


Crown 8vo. 


With er Illustrations in Colour 
and Black and White. 
Arranged with Notes and 
Drawings, and an Essay on the Use of 
Plants in Decorative Design. 

Demy 8vo. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrrep. 
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QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. [October, 


MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


The Story of the British Antarctic Expedition, 1907-1909 


By E. H. SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
In Two Volumes. Crown 4to. Fully I/lustrated in Colour and by Photographs. 
Price 36s. net. [November 4. 


Also AN EDITION DE LUXE 
(Printed on Van Gelder’s Dutch Hand-made paper with special water-mark). 


oq Two Volumes, Medium 4to., limited to 350 numbered copies, containing in addition 
to the illustrations and text of the ordinary edition, the signature of EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE SHORE PARTY, also the following special contributions written 

and drawn by different members of the Expedition during the Antarctic Winter :— 
‘“‘Bathybia, or What might have been at the South Pole.” By 

D. MAWSON. 

**Mount Erebus.’’ A Poem. By E. H. 

Six specially etched plates engraved at Winter Quarters, 1908, and also specially drawn 
pastel portraits of the four members of the “Southern Party,” by GEORGE MARSTON. 
Bound in Vellum. Price Ten Guineas net. 


WITH A CAMERA IN EAST AFRICA. 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Author of “Nature and the Camera,” “ Bird 
Homes.” With over One Hundred Photographs from Life by the Author. 1 Vol. 


20s. net. 


THE LAND OF THE LION. By Dr. W.s. 


RAINSFORD. In One Volume. Demy 8vo., fully Illustrated with Photographs by 
the Author. Price about 16s. net. 


CHRISTIANS AT MECCA. By Avaustus 


RALLI. In One Volume. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


LOMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE. By Commanpatore 
R. RivorraA. In Two Volumes. Imperial 8vo., with over 800 Illustrations, 

3 Guineas net. 
UNDINE. By ve ta Morre Foveut. Adapted from the 
German by W.L. COURTNEY. With Fifteen Coloured Plates and many Text 
Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to.. 7s. 6d. net. Large Paper 


Edition on Hand-made paper, price 25s. net. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. With numerous Illus- 
trations in Colour and Black and White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 1 Vol. Crown 
dto., 15s. net. 

ITALIAN HOURS. By Henry James. With 64 Colour 
Plates and numerous Black and White Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Demy &vo., 20s. net. 

THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. By W. W. 


COLLINS, R.I. With Sixty Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo., 16s. 
net. Also a Limited and Numbered Edition on Van Gelder Hand-made paper, 


price 2 Guineas net. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. By A reunonse 
BERGET. Profusely Illustrated from Photographs and Diagrams by the Author. 
One Vol., 12s. 6d. net. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
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UNA—SPEGCIES MILLE. 


THE HISTORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE ACES. 


Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. Each Volume with Colour Plates and about 600 Text 
lilustrations. Price 6s. net per Volume. 


1.—ART IN GREAT BRITAIN | Il.-ART IN NORTHERN 
AND IRELAND. By Sir WALTER ITALY. By Dr. CoRRADO RICCI 
ARMSTRONG (Director of the National (Direttore Generale delle Antichita 
Gallery of Ireland). (Ready. e Belle Arti). [November. 


Other Volumes will follow in Rapid Succession. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO, 


afterwards Duchesse de Talleyrand and de Sagan, 1831-1835. 
Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 10s. net. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR: A Study of 


Paris in 1793-95. By G. LENOTRE. With many Illustrations and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. 108. net. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1793. 


By P. A. KROPOTKIN. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIII, 1814-15. By 


GILBERT STENGER. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


A COTSWOLD FAMILY—HICKS and HICKS 


BEACH. By MRS. WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES WOLFE. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 18s. net. 


ORPHEUS. A Universal History of Religions. 


By DR. SALOMON REINACH, of the Institute of France, Author of “Apollo.” 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE POETRY OF NATURE. Selected by Dr. Henry 


VAN DYKE. With many Photographs from Nature. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of FIONA MACLEOD 


(WILLIAM SHARP). 7 Vols. Crown 8vo.. 58. net each. 
Completion of ‘ Literatures of the World,” Edited by Edmund Gosse, M.A., LL.D. 


A HISTORY of LATIN LITERATURE. By Marcus 


DIMSDALE, M.A. Crown 6s. 


FATHER AND SON. By Epmunp Gossz, LL.D. Popular 


Edition. Cloth 2s net ; leather 3s. net. 


Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List Post Free. 


21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Q. Rev.—-No. 421. 
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[October, 


ELKIN MATHEWS’ 


THE LATE FATHER TYRRELL'S LAST BOOK. 
VERSIONS AND PERVERSIONS OF 
HEINE AND OTHERS. Witha Preface. 
By GEORGE TYRRELL. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


net. 
ENGLAND AND OTHER POEMS. of 
LAURENCE BINYON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


net. 

THE ‘BROTHER LUIZ DE SOUSA’ OF 
VISCOUNT DE ALMEIDA GARRETT. 
Now for the first time done into English, 
with a Memorial Introduction by EDGAR 
PRESTAGE. Royal 16mo, 3s. net. 

ROSE AND VINE. By RACHEL ANNAND 
TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

EXULTATIONS OF EZRA POUND. 
Author of “Persone.” Printed at the 
Chiswick Press. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BRIEF LIST 


A SUMMER GARDEN. By ANNETTE 
FURNESS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ARTEMISION: IDYLLS AND SONGS. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. Royal 16mo, 
3s. 6d. net. Also a limited edition uniform 
with Mr. Hewlett’s romances. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LATE Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 
DE FLAGELLO MYRTEO: Thoughts and 

Fancies on Love. Third Edition. Re- 

— and Enlarged. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


net. 

“This rare, intimate, and beautiful book 
- . . isreally a book of wisdom, and the 
wisdom has a fragrance such as could cling 
only about the wisdom which rises out of 
a root of love.”—Atheneum. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FACES IN THE MIST 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG NEW NOVEL 


By JOHN A. STEUART, 


Author of ‘‘ The Minister of State,” ‘Wine on the Lees,” “A Son of Gad,” &cs 
With Four Illustrations by T. H. Ropinson. Large crown 8vo., cloth boards, 6s. 


“Mr. Steuart’s buoyancy and spirit will carry you through pleasantly.”—The Times. 
“It is a story, this, with the vigour, the ‘go, and the colour which make a good story.”” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


J. B. PATON, M.A., D.D., Educational and Social Pioneer. 


By JAMES MARCHANT. Photogravure Portrait and Illustrations on art paper. 
Large crown 8vo., cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 

ASPECTS OF THE SPIRITUAL. By J. Briertey, B.A., Author of 
“Sidelights on Religion,” “ Ourselves and the Universe,” &c. Large crown 8vo., cloth 
boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

A CHALLENGE TO MONISM. 

PROBLEMS OF IMMANENCE. Studies Critical and Constructive. By 
J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil., Author of “The New Evangel,’ “Jesus: Seven 
Questions,’ &. Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

LIFE IN HIS NAME. A Devotional Volume. By Davip M. M’Inryre, 
Author of “The Hidden Life of Prayer,’ &c. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 
edges, with headband and marker, 3s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, FLEET ST., E.C., and all Booksellers. 


Tue BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


For Art Lovers & Collectors. Monthly, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE makes a special feature of publishing each month 
the latest discoveries in the Art World. Its contributors are the highest authorities on 
their respective subjects. Its illustrations are finer than any other Art Magazine, and the 
Magazine aims in its reviewing at beinga complete guide to the Literature of the Fine Artss 

A Classified List of the principal articles that have appeared in the Magazine from 
1903-1906 will be sent by the Publishers on receipt of a postcard. ; 

This List includes important articles on the following subjects: Architecture—Arms 
and Armour—Books, Binding and Manuscripts—Bronz arpets—Ceramics and Glass— 
Embroideries and Lace—Enamels—Engravings and Drawings—Furniture—Goldsmiths’ 
Work — Greek Art—Ivories—Lead Work — Medals and Seals — Miniatures — Mosaics — 
Painters and Painting—Playing Cards—Sculpture—Silver, Pewter and Plate—Stained 
Glass—Tapestries. 


Annual Subscription (ineluding Indices) Thirty-two Shillings, post free. Of all Booksellers, and of 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE Ltd., 17, Old Burlington Street, W. | 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


A NOTABLE LIST. 
TRAVELS IN THE UPPER EGYPTIAN DESERTS. 


By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, Chief Inspector of the Department of 
Antiquities, Upper Egypt. With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

Five thousand years ago the Upper Egyptian Deserts were the scene of great 
activities. Mr. Weigall describes, in a manner far from official, the secrets he has un- 
earthed from the sands, and the history of the Greek, Roman, and Byzantine antiqui- 
ties, of which there is still plentiful and intimate evidence. A most interesting book. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKHNATON, 
Pharaoh of Egypt. By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL. 10s. 6d. net. 
Akhnaton was the founder of “the New Theology” in Egypt, and the story of his 
life should therefore be of especial interest at the present day. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FRIENDS. By Ftorence 
MACCUNYN, Author of “Mary Stuart.” With Portraits. 10s. net. 

A book of the greatest interest to all lovers of the Great aig ee It contains 
chapters on Old Ladies of Sir Walter's Youth—Parliament House Friends—Makers of 
the Minstrelsy—Buccleuch Group—Literary Ladies—Abbotsford Household—Scott’s 
Relation to other Poets. 


LADY WAKE’S REMINISCENCES. Edited by Lucy 


WAKE. Illustrated with Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 

Like Archbishop Tait and her other brother Sheriff ‘Tait, Lady Wake possessed 
force of character and intellectual ability, and to the end of her long life she preserved 
her great interest in the world around her. Of her young days she retained the 
liv _ recollection, and her recollections of the Revolution of 1830 are particularly 
Vivi 


THE PASSING OF THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 
By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, Author of “The Siege and Capitulation of Port 
Arthur,” Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett knows Morocco well, having been special correspondent in 
that country in 1907 and 1908, when he had interviews with both Abdul Aziz and 
Moulai el Hafid. Readers of his other books will know with what vividness and 
a Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett can write of those events with which he has become 

amiliar. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART BLACKIE 
TO HIS WIFE. With a Few Earlier Ones to his Parents. Selected 
and Edited by his Nephew, A. STODART WALKER. 12s. 6d. net. 

In these Letters may be found the secret of Professor Blackie’s amiable 
characteristics, the story of his love for all —— —— and his fellowship with the 
ohana scholars and notable men of his d g these last were HUXLEY. 

DALL, MURCHISON, CARLYLE, HOSKIN, BROWNING, TENNYSON, 

BISMAROK, MANNING, IRVING, and GLADSTONE. 


THE WORK AND PLAY OF A GOVERNMENT 


INSPECTOR. By HERBERT PRESTON-THOMAS, C.B. With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 10s. 6d. net. 

It may safely be said that no one has a better opportunity for a wide observation 
of life than a Government Inspector. Mr. Preston-Thomas, late Local Government 
Board Inspector for the South-Western Distr ict, has collected in a book entitled “The 
Work and Play of a Government Inspector” many varied experiences and humorous 
situations, which he has lit up by wise counsel and a good understanding. 


Messrs. Blackwood have an interesting List of FICTION; and Novels 
that will be found well worth reading are the following (6s. each): 


THE gy ond oo, By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “The Warden of the 
arenes, Cc. 


A MAN’S MAN. By IAN Hay, Author of “ The Right Stuff,’ &. 

BLACK MARK. By “A WHISPER,” « brilliant New Author. 

*THE BACKGROUND. By W. J. Eccortt, Author of “ His Indolence of Arras,” &e. 

SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND DAWN. By MILES FRANKLIN, Author of “My 
Brilliant Career.” 


And immediately— 
‘CANDLES IN THE WIND. By MAUD DIVER, Author of “ Captain Desmond, V.C.” &e. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Messrs. T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS 


Just Published. Prof. THEODOR ZAHN’S Great 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Translated from the latest German edition. Messrs. Clark invite the 8 ecial 
attention of all Biblical Students to the English Translation of Prof. Zahn’s 
Einleitung, which is generally recognised as the greatest and most important 
Introduction to the New Testament in any “ieee This Authorised Translation 
contains Prof. Zahn’s very latest emendation 
The Three Large Volumes include full Notes, Chronological Table, and complete 
Indexes. Price 36s. net. 

Prof. W. SANDAY says :—* Every shred and serap of the evidence is at his command, 

and-he handles it in a masterly fashion.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARCHITECTURES 


OF EUROPEAN RELIGIONS. By IAN B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
University Extension Lecturer in Art and Archeology to the Univ ersities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London. 68. net. 


OUTLINES OF INTRODUCTION TO THE HEBREW 


BIBLE. By A. S. GEDEN, D.D., Wesleyan College, Richmond. With Illustrations. 
8s. 6d. net 


DR. HASTING’S ONE VOLUME 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


In cloth binding, 20s. net. 1,000 pages. In half-leather, 25s. net. 
“Nothing could surpass the care, ae and accuracy which characterise the 
work from beginning to end. "CHURCH 


7. & T. CLARK: EDINBURGH: 38, George Street. 
LONDON: 14, Paternoster Square. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


The Correspondence of Priscilla, 
Countess of Westmorland. 


Edited by her Daughter, LADY ROSE WEIGALL. 
With Fortraits. | Demy 8vo. 


Lady Burghersh’s Diary, recounting her experiences when she travelled in the 
wake of the allied armies from Frankfurt to Paris in 1814, was published in 1893, 
and met with an exceptionally favourable reception. 

The present volume contains the correspondence of Lady Burghersh, who in 
1841 became Lady Westmorland. Her husband was H.B.M. Minister at Florence, 
1814-1830 ; Ambassador at Berlin, 1842-1851 ; and at Vienna, 1851. His social 
and official position both at home and abroad brought him in contact with most of 
the crowned heads and leading personages of Europe, while his musical attainments 
led to his friendship with Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Jenny Lind, and the principal 
musicians of the time. 

Lady Westmorland did not owe her popularity to her husband’s position alone, 
but rather to her remarkable charm of manner and intellect, and she numbered 
among her intimate friends not only her uncle, the Duke of Wellington (with whom 
she was an especial favourite), but also King Leopold and Queen Louise of Belgium, 
Talleyrand, Brougham, Melbourne, Madame de Staél, and Metternich. 

At times Lady Westmorland had to reside in England for the sake of her 
children, and she then wrote long letters to her husband recording all that was 
passing in the social and political world in England. 

It will readily be believed that her correspondence é is of unusual interest and value. 


JOHN MURRAY, ‘ALBEMARLE STREET, Ww. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


Copies of the works announced below, as well as a selection 
of other NEW and RECENT WORKS, CAN BE SEEN AT OUR 
STALL AT THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXHIBITION at Swansea. 

Ready about October 14th. 
HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909. 


JESUS or CHRIST? 


The Volume will comprise contributions from the under-muin tioned Writers. which have been 
written independently, and will be published, bound in eloth, at 5s. net (pestage 4d. extra), 
The Late Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL. The ; Professor NATHAN SODERBLOM 

Point at Issue. | (Upsala). Father, Son, and Holy 
The BISHOP we SOUTHWARK, Who | Spirit ; Their Changed Rel ationships 

say ye that lam in Modern —— 
Professor H. WEINEL, JesusourSaviour. Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 
Professor PERCY GARDNER. Jesus or ok and Fact. 

Christ? A Pragmatist View. Rev. J, CAMPBELL, M.A. Jesus or 


Professor P. SCHMIEDEL. The Ch cor 
of Theology and the Jesus of Relonne Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, D.D. Jesus 


— HENRY JONES. The Idealism Christ and His Teaching. 


Rev, RICHARD MORRIS, B.D. The | p 

Rationality of the Incarnation. prin n; The Approach toward Con 

Sir StaveR LODGE. ADivineIncarna-_ Rey. Principal J. E. CARPENTER, D.D 

Je CI 

conn} H. SCOTT HOLLAND. The Jesus | Mr. AMES LIER. The Christian 
of History and the Christ of Religion. Cult as Christ Worship. 

The Rev. Father JOSEPH RICKABY,S,J. | Rev. R. ROBERTS. Jesus or Christ? An 
One Lord Jesus Christ. | Appeal for Consistency. 


NEW VOLUME COMMENCING. 
OCTOBER. Ready on the Ist. 2s. 6d. net; 2s. 9d. post free. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 

GERMANY AND ENGLAND. Professor Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK. 

THE CHRISTAIN RELIGION AS A HEALING POWER. The Rev. SAMUEL 
McComp, M.A., D.D. 

LUKE THE PHYSICIAN AND ANCIENT MEDICINE. The Rev. JoHN NAYLOR. 

PTOLEMAIC AND COPERNICAN VIEWS OF THE PLACE OF MIND IN THE 
UNIVERSE. Professor S. ALEXANDER, M.A., LL.D. 

eee se A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT. The Rev. ALFRED 

AWKES, M.A 

JESUS OR CHRIST? A REJOINDER. The Rev. R. ROBERTS. 

CALVIN AND CALVINISM. Professor Dr. E. TROELTSCH. 

DARWIN AND DARWINISM. Professor BORDEN P. BOWNE. 

THE PALADIN OF PHILANTHROPY. The Rev. F. G. PEABODY, D.D. 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. Sir WILLIAM COLLINS, M.P. 

HISTORICAL FACT IN RELATION TO PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. Rev. F. 
_R. TENNANT, D.D., B.Sc. ty 


‘INTRODUCTION TO THE PREPARATION OF ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS, By Emm Fiscuer, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, from the new 
German edition by R. V. STANFORD, B.Sc., M.Se., Ph.D. ., &¢e., With figures in the 
Text. Almost ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s net. 

THE ETHICS OF PROGRESS. By Cuartes F, Dore. Author 
of “The Coming People,” “The Spirit of Democracy.” Contributor to HIBBERT 
JOURNAL, &. Ready this month. Demy 8vo. 408 pages. Cloth, 6s. net. 

BLAISE PASCAL: A Study in Religious Psychology. 
By HUMFREY JORDAN, B.A. Almost Ready. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

SCIENCE, MATTER, and IMMORTALITY. By Ronarp C. 
MACFIE, M.A., M.B., Author of “Romance of Modern Medicine,” &e. Almost 
Ready. ‘Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 


MADAME DU BARRY. By H. Cheap Edition. 
Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portrait. 7s. 6d. 

SEVEN ENGLISH CITIES. By W. D. Howertts. Demy 8vo. 
Profusely Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

GOING DOWN FROM JERUSALEM. By Norman Duncan. 
Large crown 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 6s. 
ENIGMAS OF THE SKY. By Garrert P. Serviss. Large crown 8vo. 
Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. 
ANT COMMUNITIES. By Dr. H.C. McCoox. Demy 8vo. Profusely 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH SPELLING AND SPELLING REFORM. By Prof. T. 
R. LOUNSBURY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

HENRY HUDSON. by T. A. Janvier. Illustrations from old Maps, 
Prints, &e. 3s. 6d, nei. 

THE HUMAN WAY. By L. Cottier Wittcox. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHIVALRY. By James B. Casey. [Illustrated by Howarp Pyte. 


7s. 6d. net. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT. 


Feap. 8vo. Per vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Short studies on great subjects by distinguished living m2n.”"—The Standard. 
Recent and Forthcoming Volumes: 
THE ETHER OF SPACE. By Sir Otiver Loner. Illustrated. 


“This fascinating volume opens up new views into the nature of the universe.” 
—Birmingham Post. 
THE LIFE OF THE UNIVERSE. ByS. Arruentvus. 2 Vols. — 


“We thoroughly recommend these most suggestive volumes.”—The Globe, 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW IDEALISM. By Prof. R. — 
“It isa mark of the strength of the new movement that Eucken’ s books are the 
most widely current philosophical writings of the present day.”—Hibbert Journal. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. By Prof. REINHOLD SEEBERG. 

Maintains that while the traditional theory of inspiration must be abandoned 

= a light of historical criticism the Divine character of the Bible is not assailed 
ereby. 


CRETE THE FORERUNNER OF GREECE. ByC.H. Hawes, M.A., 
and HARRIET B. HAWES, M.A. 
The Authors unfold the story of a great prehistoric civilisation, until recently 
altogether unsuspected, the forerunner of Greek and European culture. 


PAUL AND JESUS. By Prof. Jouannes WEISS. 
A discussion of the Messianic character of Jesus—studied from the facts revealed 
in the Gospels and compared with the teaching of St. Paul. 
Please write for descriptive illustrated leaflet of this series, giving particulars of 
volumes by Algernon Charles Swinburne, Sir William Crookes, W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Dr. Fremantle (Dean of Ripon), &c. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


October Number now ready, containing: 
THE HOUSE SURGEON, Part II. A New Story by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Also stories by HENRY JAMES, UNA SILBERRAD, ALICE BROWN, &c. 


THE CLACIERS OF THE HIMALAYAS. STATE : ere OF CERMANY. 
F. B. WORKMAN, F.R.G.S. JENISON. 


Illustrations by E. A. ABBEY, R.A., HOWARD PYLE, E. siscenien GREEN, &c. 


Please write for an illustrated descriptive leaflet of new books to— 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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The “R.T.S.” New List. 


W. G. LAWES, OF SAVAGE ISLAND AND 
NEW GUINEA. 


| JOSEPH KING. With Preface by Dr. WARDLAW THOMPSON. The vivid life-story 
of a Missionarv Pioneer, by a friend and colleague. With Map, Portrait, and many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


GEORGE GRENFELL: CONGO MISSION- 
ARY AND EXPLORER. 


By Rev. GEORGE HAWKER. With Photogravure Portrait, Maps, and 32 pages of 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth gilt, 6s. net. Second Edition. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
Depicted in 24 Original Coloured Pictures by HAROLD COPPING. Described by the 
Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Handsome folio 
(16% by 124), artistically bound in white cloth, gilt, 16s. net. Second Edition. 

SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 
By the Rev. J. HOWSON, D.D., late Dean of Chester. New Edition, with 8 new 
Coloured Plates by HAROLD COPPING. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

CALVIN: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 

By the Rey, C. H. IRWIN, M.A. With Portraits and numerous other Illustrations. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


THE HANDY NATURAL HISTORY.— 
MAMMALS. 


By ERNEST PROTHEROE, F.Z.S. With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, 32 
Plates in Colour, 48 Black-and-White Plates, and 114 Illustrations in Text. Demy $vo., 
cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW STORY—-THE MEN 
OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


A Stirring Story of the Franco-German War. By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “The 
White Plumes of Navarre,” “The Lilac Sunbonnet,’ &c. With 16 Illustrations by 
HAROLD COpPPING. Large crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 6s. 


HELEN WATSON’S NEW STORY—LOVE 
THE INTRUDER. 


A Modern Romance. By HELEN H. WATSON, Author of “ Andrew Goodfellow,” &c. 
Illustrated. Large crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 
FIRST VOLUME OF NEW SERIES. 


768 large pages, 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and hundreds of other Illustrations. 
Handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pages, with 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and hundreds of other Pictures. Hand- 
some cloth gilt, 8s. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. 
Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 384 pages, demy 8vo., cloth gilt, with Coloured 
and other Pictures, 3s. 6d. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. 


Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 384 pages, demy 8vo., cloth gilt, with Coloured 
and other Pictures, 3s. 6d. 


PLEASE APPLY FOR THE NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


_ THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE IDLER MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, 1909, 


will contain, among many other interesting 


stories: 


THE MYSTERIOUS SPITE- 
HOUSE by ROBERT BARR 


Published at 32, Henrietta St., Strand, W.C. 


THE MEDICI. 


By COLONEL G. F. YOUNG, C.B. 


With numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo., 36s. net. 
(JUST OUT. 


This is the first,complete history of the Medici family that has ever 
been written. It covers more than three centuries, from the rise of the 
Medici in 1400 to their end in 1743. ‘The romance and colour of their 
eventful history, the exceptionally interesting period in which they took 
so large a part in the affairs of Europe, their unique connection with 
learning and art, the fact that both the Popes most prominently 
connected with the Reformation were members of this family, and lastly 
the fact that nearly every existing building or work of art in Florence 
has some connection with the Medici, make their story interesting from 
many very different points of view. The book contains portraits of 
more than fifty members of the Medici family, and includes much 
valuable information regarding contemporary art, the meaning of many 
pictures of the time having a close connection with the history of 
this family. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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ASK for OUR 


ISS UED MONTHLY & SUPPLIED GRAT: 7S} 


\OF NEW & USED BOOKS: 
THE BEST RECENT | 


POPULAR IMPORTANT 


WORKS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE | 


AT EXCEPTIONAL REDUCTIONS 


BOOKS TALLS & BOOKSHOPS 
throughout the Country | 


Head Office:-186Strand,London WC] 


: 


-SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS’ 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 


Dealer in Ancient Manuscripts, Rare, Artistic, and Scientific 
Books and Works in Standard Literature. 


Agent for Public Institutions and the Publications of Learned Societies, including the 


British Museum, Society of Antiquaries, | Royal Numismatic Society, 
Government of India, | Hakluyt Society, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
&c., &e. 


11, GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


75, High Street, Marylebone, LONDON, W. 
(Removed from No. 83, High Street). 


100,000 VOLUMES ON VIEW. 
Libraries Purchased. Valuations for Probate, &c., 


Early Printed Books, Old Herbals, Books in Fine Bindings, &c. 
Recent Zooloogical win. s Publications, Sets and Odd Volumes. 


Catal Remainders, 12 
ibis Catalogue 301. ie Literature, Civil War Tracts, &c. 36 Pages. 


RECENT CATALOGUES. 


No. 333. Theological Works, partly | 
from the library of the late erie usiness Founded 1 

Rey. Charles Taylor, D.D., The following Catalogues have been — 

Master of St. John’s. and will t to Collectors on application. 

. Modern Books, equal to New | ENGLISH LITERATURE : 2 Parts, Nos. 116-117. 
at greatly reduced prices. © BIBLIOGRAPHY, &c., No. 120. 

. Hebraica and Jadaica.” LAW, ECONOMICS, &c., No. 122. 

Mathematics, later period | MEDICINE, ging HISTORY, and OCCULT 

(chiefly XIXth Century). SCIENCES, No. 123. 


. Political Economy, &c., | AMERICANA, &c., No. 124. 
classified. INCUNABULA, and Early English Books, No. 125. 


a ae ice Books relating to MUSIC ; Nos. X. and XI. 
BOWES & BOWES | british and Foreign BOOK-PLATES ; Nos. V.-VI. 
(Formerly Macmillan & Bowes), Engraved PORTRAITS, Nos. 14-15. 


1, Trinity Street, Cambridge. | 29, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. - 


AGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


CATALOGUES in each Section regularly issued, and sent post free to all 
parts of the World on application. 
Just Issued: 
Catalogue No. 250: Topography of Britain and Ireland—Heraldic Genealogical 


Works—Voyages and Travels (including large on 
Natural History. 


Shc 
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JUST ISSUED. 


Catalogue of Interesting: 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


IN 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Messrs. Hatchard request the honour of a visit to inspect 
their extensive Collection of Second-hand & Rare Books. 


HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


A. Lionel Isaacs, 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality:—F rench Illustrated Books 
of the Eighteenth Century, and Modern 
French Editions de Luxe. 

*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these 
“will oblige by kindly reporting 
CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND 
MSS. NOW READY. 


The Largest Selection 
of Oxford and other 
Editions for Lectern, 
Reading Desk, Altar, 


Bibles, 
and Private Use. 


Prayer Daily Service Book. 
Books Priest's Pocket Bible, 


New Lists Now Ready, 
&c. sent post free. 

Te]. No. 320 Central. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


LUZAC & CO. 


Oriental and Foreign . 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


46, Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, 


Contractors to H.M. Government, 
Oficial Agents to the India Office, the Royat 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

the University of Chicago, &e., &e, 


Luzac & Co. make a. . 
SPECIALITY OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Latest Catalogue ORIENTALIS 
VIL. Being a Catalogue of Books on the History, 

an of British India, Burma, 
conan Persia, and Afghanistan, Armeni ia, Caucasia, 
&c, (3462 7 Nos.) To be had gratis on application. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON. 


The following Catalogues can be had post 
free on application :— 
British Portraits 
Eminent Persons, &c. 
215.—Books on Travel, Sport, the 
Drama, &c. 
216.—Books on the Fine Arts, and 
Illustrated Books. 
raphy of Great Britain 
= Books, En- 
gravings, and Drawings. 


Books and Engravings Bought, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


Booksellers and 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, Bookbinders, 


ESTABLISHED 
1798. 


40, Brewer Street, 
Golden Square, Regent Street, London, W. 


Jlluminated Mss., and other Early Books with Wood- 
cuts, Bookbindings | of Historical and Aptistic Interest, &ec., &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 7,500 ‘items, with upwards of 2,060 
facsimile reproductions in line and half-tone, with full descriptions and 
bibliographical information. 

SPECIMEN PART WITH PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


By RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


We have here a vivid picture of Byron as he appeared during the last three years 
of his life. The first part is devoted to a detailed record of his expedition to Greece 
and his death at Missolonghi. The second and third parts deal with the mystery 
of Lord Byron’s life. Owing to a recent discovery the author has been able to 
open up entirely new ground, and to solve the mystery incidental to the conception 
of ‘* Manfred” and some of the other poems. The incidents which culminated in 
the separation between Byron and his wife are here narrated. The whole subject 
of ** Astarte” is examined ; Byron’s conduct in regard to Mrs. Leigh is discussed, 
and an explanation is given of the so-called ‘‘ confession” which, in later years, 
Lady Byron divulged to Mrs. Beecher Stowe and others. The story revealed in 
Mr. Edgcumbe’s book is not only fuli of suggestions for a student of human nature, 
it also forms a key to the mystery of Byron’s life. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL 


1909—1910. 
Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, 


Author of ‘‘ Submarine Navigation : Past and Present,” ** Trafalgar Refought.” 


Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. EDITION DE LUXE, 12s. 6d. net [Ready Oct. 21. 


The Navy League Annual isa popular book for the information of the public 
upon all matters concerning the progress of the British and Foreign fleets. It is 
divided into three parts, 

The First Part, contributed by the well-known naval writer, Mr. ALAN H. 
BuRGOYNE, contains a detailed account of the advance of the British and Foreign 
Navies during the preceding year, with descriptions of the new ships of current 
programmes, these descriptions being elucidated by designs showing the positions 
of the guns and the armoured defence of each type. There are copious illustrations 
of the latest war-vessels by Mr. OSCAR PARKES. Part I. also contains an exhaustive 
statement upon the comparative strength of fleets by Mr. GERARD FIENNES. 

Part II. contains each year a series of articles by well-known writers, and this 
year the editor has been peculiarly fortunate in those who are helping him in the 
production of the work. Amongst them are GRAF ERNST VON REVENTLOW, who 
writes on ‘German Naval Policy.” Monsieur MAXIME LAUBEUF, Chief Constructor 
of the French Navy, and the Inventor of the Submersible Torpedo-Boat, who 
writes upon the ‘‘ Evolution of the Submarine.” Monsieur MAuRICE LotR, on 
** French Naval Needs.” Mr. SATort KATo contributes an article on the ‘‘ Mastery 
of the Pacific,” whilst from the pen of a British naval architect there will be an 
illustrated article on ‘Notes on the Trend of British Battleship Designs.” Mr. 
ALEC MITCHELL will write on ‘‘ Popularization of the Navy.” Lord ELcHo on 
the ‘* Navy from the Imperial Standpoint,” and finally Mr. HEcror C, BywATEr, 
a gentleman long resident in Germany, will contribute an article on the ‘‘ Personnel 
of the German Fleet.” 

Part III. consists of technical tables arranged in a popular fashion, with lists of 
all the docks throughout the world capable of taking ‘‘Dreadnoughts.” Com- 
parative lists of various types of ships from ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” to Submarines ; detailed 
descriptions of every important type of gun used in all the Navies, and many other 
features of a similar nature that will present the naval situation in the simplest 
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| BYRON: THE LAST PHASE | 

BE JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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In the most exclusive circles of London Society, to which 
few other journals have the entrée, 


e The 
has won a premier place by reason of its many unique 


features. It has earned a reputation for chronicling the 
doings of Society with dis-rimination and accuracy. 


NOW ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


Price GA. Wednesday. Fully Illustrated. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Unirep Kixepom. ABROAD. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent post free on receipt of a post card addressed 
to THE MANAGER, THE ONLOooKER, 16, BEpDForD StrEeET, STRAND, 
Lonpon, W.C. 


THE QUEST. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW. Edited by G. R. S. MEAD. 


The first number (Octvber) is now ‘ready. 


CONTENTS. 
Religion in China . Prof. E, Hs Parker 
The Divine Fecundity . . . : - Rev. George Tyrrell 
On the Nature of Quest G. R. S. Mead, B.A. 
Modern Hypnotism T. W. Mitchell, M.D. 
The Power of the <A. H. Ward 
What is Matter? . . : - Wm, Kingsland 
The Romance of the Holy Graal Arthur Edward Waite 
The Art of Learning . Thomas E, Sieve 
Orpheus the Fisher . - Robert Eisler, Ph.D. 
The Dark Star : - Michael Wood 
The Hearth and the Stars - Grace Rhys 


Price: Single copies, 2/6 net, 2/9 post free ; anaual subscription, I1/=. 


JOHN M. WATKINS, 21, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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THE LIFE OF MRS. NORTON. 


CONTAINING HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
By MISS JANE GRAY PERKINS. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. I2s. net. 


Mrs. Norton was one of the three brilliant Sheridan sisters, of whom the other two were the 
Duchess of Somerset and Lady Dufferin. She is frequently mentioned in th: memoir of his mother 
written by the late Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, and will always be remembered as one of the most 
distinguished members of the Society of her day, on account both of her beauty and her wit. 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM BROADBENT, 


Bart., K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 


A Short Record of his life, told mainly in his own Letters, showing the early struggles 
which led up to a successful professional career, and giving an example of determined 
and high-minded perseverance in the face of difficulties. 


Edited by his Daughter, MISS BROADBENT. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A New Volume of Verse. 


SONGS OF MEMORY AND HOPE. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, 
Author of “ The Sailing of the Longships,” “‘ The Year of Trafalgar,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


US FOUR. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Author of *‘ Three Miss Graemes,” ‘* A Lame Dog’s Diary,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*Us Four” consists of the early reminiscences of Miss Macnaughtan and her brothers and sisters. 
This book, written with the brightness and humour which characterises Miss Macnaughtan’s 
works, will strongly appeal to all who cherish the remembrance of their own childhood. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DIAMOND CUT PASTE. 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


THE HAVEN. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE TENANTS OF PIXY FARM. 


By MAuDE GOLDRING. 


THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 


WITH THE MERRY AUSTRIANS. 


By Miss AMY MCLAREN. 


IN THE SHADE. 


By Miss VALENTINA HAWTREY. 


THE FLORENTINE FRAME. 


By Miss ELIzABETH RopINs. 


NAMELESS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER R. D. Forbes. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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The Spectator. 


A Weekly Review of POLITICS, LITERATURE, THEOLOGY, and ART. 
EVERY SATURDAY, Price 6d.; by Post, 64d. 


“The Spectator” Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Page, £12 12 0 and pro rata. 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column e width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every 


additional line (containing on an average twelve 
Spectator” Terms of 


Year 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom .. £1 8 6 .. £014 8 .: 
Including postage to any of the English Colonies, ae, 


nce, Germany, India, China, Japan, &c. 


(Payable in advance.) 


early. y. Quarterly. 
08 2 


112 6 .. 016 8. 


“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


( THE ENGLISH REVIEW ) 


MONTHLY. 


OCTOBER. 


2s. 6d. 


FOUR CARTOONS BY MAX BEERBOHM. 


1. MODERN POETRY 


2. EDWARD HUTTON _.... 

3. ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 
4. ELIZABETH MARTINDALE 
5. S. PEREZ TRIANA 

6. MAX BEERBOHM 

7. C. F. KEARY... 
8. FORD MADOX HUEFFER 
‘9, THE MONTH: EDITORIAL 


10. SIR CHARLES DILKE, M.P. 
ll. SIDNEY WEBB os 


12. M.P. ee 
13, WILLIAM T. "GOODE 
14. J. A. HOBSON 
15. W.G. 


s UBSCRIPTION—One Year, 30/=; 


Arnold Bennett 

Mrs. Taylor 

Alfred E. Randall 

Ezra Pound 

The Church in Lucina’s House 

The Nest 

Two Essays 

Don Marcelino 

Four Studies 

The Antiquary 

A Call (3) 

The Critical Attitude: English Literature 
of To-day 

Foreign Affairs 

The Economic Aspects of Poor-Law 
Reform 

The Policy of the Government 

The Present Moment in Spain 

The Task of Realism 

Review—The Place of History in Education. 


Three Months, 7/6, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11, Henrietta Street, Lonpon. 


THE QUEEN. 


The Lady’s Newspaper 
and Court Chronicle. 


Unsurpassed for the Artistic Quality of its 
Illustrations and the universality of the 
subjects with —' it deals. 


Leaders on topics of to- -day, 

Society, its doings, entertainments, mar- 
riages, and Court Chronicle. 

Books of the Week and illustrated notices. 

A Serial Novel by a leading writer. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE FIELD, 


The Farm, The Garden. 
‘The Country Gentleman’s 
Newspaper. 


This paper is devoted entirely to the in- 
terests of Country Gentlemen, and is the 
Largest and most Influential Paper in Great 
Britain. The subjects are treated in the 
fullest manner by the first writers of the day. 

All the subjects are, where thought advis- 
an carefully illustrated in the best manner 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
PRICE SIXPENCE ; BY POST, 6td. 


PUBLISHED BY HORACE COX, WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


| 1909. 31 
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A SELF-FILLING 


With a Three Years’ Guarantee. 


To filla Pen used to be troublesome, but now it is so easy. A 
Pen has been invented and a Patent applied for whieh 6 will 
popularise this indispensable article. 


The Name of this Pen is . . 


“TORPEDO.” 


Th 
No extra filler is needed, and a slide fills «forego Sat 


and cleans the Pen ina flash. It has no G 

rubber to perish or other parts to get ms 
out of order, therefore it must take P . 

tirst rank amongst the Reliable 5 f 6 

and Perfected Pens. 

With a view to popularise The Gold Mounted Self-filling 
this Pen, as a world-wide Fountain Pen. 
advertisement the first ‘ Catalogue price 21/-, now for 
output is offered at ? 7 
one-third the y 
wenal peice. Every Pen has a strong 14-carat Gold Nib and 

Kw y ean be had in Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points. 
q If you are not satisfied you can have return of . 
price paid or exchange of Pen till suited. 
Readers of QUARTERLY REVIEW can with full confidence 
order a supply. No other Pen is so simple, reliable, or such 
pleasure to use. 


BLOOM & CO., Ltd., 37, Cheapside, London, E. C. 


Agents appointed, write for terms. 


The only illustrated story of 


Ex President Roosevelt’s 
Big Game Shoot 
in Africa 


appears in 


“Scribner's Magazine” 


The text is from Ex-President Roosevelt’s own 
pen, illustrated by many thrilling snap-shots, 
pictures of big game, jungle scenes, Gc., by Kermit 
Roosevelt, Official Photographer, and others. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER, 
Published 22nd October. 


The experienced typewriter operator 
may consider visibility of writing of 
little importance. To a beginner it 
will prove of material assistance. 


THE 


NEW MODEL | 


YOST 


whilst retaining many invaluable Yost features, 


Writes in Sight 


and has unequalled facilities for invoicing and account- 
ancy work, the drafting of specifications, &c., &c. 


FULL OF NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURES. 


Full Particulars on application. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., LTD., 
Head Office: 
50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


Q. Rev —No. 421. 
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TURKISH REGIE 


CIGARETTES 


Prices 2/9 to 
13/- per 100 


Made in Constantinople under special concession 
from the Imperial Ottoman Government. 


Assorted Samples of 12 Cigarettes, post free, on 
receipt of P.O. for Is. 


Offices and Warehouse: 


West End Depot: REGIE, 83, Piccadilly, London, W. 
152—158, Wardour Street, W. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 


BLACKHEATH, S.E. 


Principal : 


Rev. F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for 


London Matriculation, Ist Class College of Preceptors, and 
Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 
in the Twentieth Century. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT. 
EDITED BY 
H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., J. BRETLAND FARMER, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


176 pages. 


Illustrated. 


55. net. 


The Sewage Disposal Problem. 


F. N. Kay MEnzigEs. 
Chemistry of the Coll 
D. Hatuisurton, M.D., 

MECHANISM OF ISOMERIC CHANGE. 
T. Martin Lowry, D.Sc. Illustrated. 

_ The Leucocytozoa: Protozoal 
Parasites of the Colourless Corpuscles 
of the Blood. Annie Porter, B.Sc. Illus- 
trated. 

Professor Ridgeway and a 
BERNARD OUGHTON, 


Recent Work on the Morphine 
Group. H. E. Wart, D.Sc. 


The Genesis of Igneous Rocks. 
Joun W. Evans, D.Sc., LL.B. 


The Evolution of Animal Func- 
tion. Part ll. Kerrn Lucas. 


The Transmission of Photo- 
graphs by Telegraphy. R. THoRNE BAKER 
F.C.S., F.R.P.S. Illustrated. . 


Reviews. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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Wherever You Find a Busy Man Bent on Getting 
the Most out of His Time there You will Find 


WATERMAN’S 
IDEAL 


Scholastic workers, professors, scientists, students— 
all who labour at the desk need a Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen. It seems a trivial detail to change a pen, 
but when you take to a Waterman’s Ideal it is a 
change which adds to your writing comfort every day 
for years, 

The great secret of the success of Waheteia s Ideal 
is the simplicity of this pen. It is difficult to put it out Ask to see 
of order, and its persistent perfection never puts out Waterman’s Ideal 
the temper of the busy, nervous, and often over-strained Pump- Filling and 
brain worker. Waterman's Ideal smooths the path of Safety Pens — at 
the man whose life d tration. 

Prices—10/6, 12/6, 15/-, 17/6,' 21/-, and upwards. 12/6 and upwards. 
In Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers, 
Jewellers, &c. Booklet post free from 

L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. New York, 173, Broadway. 
Paris: 6, Rue de Hanovre. Vienna: 1 Franzensring 30. Milan: Via Bossi 4. Dresden : 
Pragerstrasse 6. Brussels: 14, Rue du Pont Neuf. 


Safest and 
most effective 
RD'S APERIENT. 
for regular use. 
A Pure Solution for— 


Acidity of the Stomach. 
Heartburn and Headache. 


Gout and Indigestion. 


Just Out. New Edition. 


HANDBOOK— L 
INDIA, BURMA|f& THIA 


The World’s Best Lithia Table Water. 


A N D CEYLON . A certain remedy for Gout, 
Rheumatism, Acidity, &c. 
With 81 Maps and Plans. Write for ee DB og New Treatment of 


Crown 8vo. 20s. Sold everywhere, or Carriage Paid 
from the Sole Proprietors : 


REID & DONALD, PERTH, N.B. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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“GWAN 99 
FOUNTPEN 


isa necessity to modern men and women 
who value their time, comfort, and saving 
of expense. 
Always clean and ever ready for use; 
won't clog, scratch, leak, or blot ; will outlast 
grosses of steel pens. 
The busier you are the more time 
a “Swan” will save you, and the 
more you will appreciate its splendid 
reliability. 


Prices from 10/6. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
Write for Catalogue, post free. 


MABIE, TODD & 7° 


93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent’ Street, W.: 3, Exchange Street, 
Manchester. Brussels, Paris, New York. and Chicago. 6d. and 1/- 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is 
believed, meet the requirements, at moderate charges, of those who desire all the 
conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. 

These Hotels have PASSENGER LIFTS, BATHROOMS ON EVERY FLOOR, 
LOUNGES AND SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, BILLIARD 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 

Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 


BEDROOMS (including attendance), Single, from 3s. 6d. to 6s. Od. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, 
from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Addresses— 


THACKERAY HOTEL, Kinestry Horet, 
“THACKERAY, LONDON.” “ BOOKCRAFT, LONDON,” 
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Our London Charities 


The Quarterly Review 
Charities Hodvertiser 


October, 1909. 


HE time of year has come when appeals 
for help from all sides are made to the 
hearts and the pockets of the charitable. The 
poor are always with us. Their sickness, their 
suffering, their need, accentuated by the harsh- 
ness of the winter months, make a constant call 
which the kindly and benevolent have always 
proved themselves willing to hear and answer. 
When so many Charities are requiring assistance 
to meet the increasing demands made on their 
resources it is important so far as possible to 
discriminate. Every one of the Institutions 
mentioned in the following pages is most worthy 
of donations and subscriptions. 


Index to Charities subjoined to the Appeal :— 


PAGE 


Church of England Waifs and Strays Society 36 3 
Hospital for Sick Children ... 
Orphan Working School and Alexandra Orphanage .. ee 
Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital 
Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution... 


Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society 


Society for Relief of Distressed Jews 


fl 
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A 
HOME 
AND 

EDUCATION 

FOR 500 
FATHER. 
LESS 

CHILDREN, 


Orphan Working Schoo 
Alexandra Orphanage 


(FOUNDED 1758), 


Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


PATRONS 
H.M. The King. H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or WateEs, K.G. 
Treasurer: Sir Horace B. Marsuatt, M.A., LL.D., J.P. 


For 151 Years this National, Undenominational Insti- 
tution has been supported by Voluntary Contributions 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles to Two 
Votes at each Half-Yearly Election. 


Information will be gladly given by the Secretary, to 
whom Contributions should be sent. 


Bankers: 
Tue Lonpon Joint Stock Bank, Princes St., E.C. 


ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary. 
Offices : 73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


being cared for, 


Tue Otp Town Hatt, 
KENNINGTON Roap, 
Lonpon, S.E. 


A NATIONAL WORK. 


Church of England 


WAIFS STRAYS 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. : 
Patron of the Children’s Union: H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
14,700 Children have been rescued; over 4,000 now 


include 3 Farm, 5 Cripples’ and 2 Emigration Homes. 


HELP SPECIALLY NEEDED 


for the EMIGRATION FUND, and for the CHAPEL FUND 
for the CRIPPLES’ HOME at Pyrford. 


Society. 


boarded out and in the 105 Homes, which 


(Rev.) E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 
Bankers: Lioyp’s Bank, Ltp. 
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HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 
President—THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T. Chairman—-ARTHUR LUCAS, ESQ. 
On Valentine's Day, fifty- 
seven years ago, the ospital 
an its work in the house 
shown in the picture. Six years 
later the adjoining house was 
added by money subscribed at 
a Festival Dinner at which 
Charles Dickens presided. 
Speaking on that 
occasion Charles 
Dickens said :— 

T will not believe in a Christ- 
ian community of fathers and 
mothers, and brothers and 
sisters, the Children’s Hospital 
can fail being better known to 
be well and richly endowed." 
The Children’s Hospi- 
tal, now in URGENT 
NEED of FUNDS, 
appeals to all who 
love children to make 

: + known its wants and 

to help in relieving 
them. 

SSS STEWART JOHNSON, Secretary. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


President—Tue Viscount PoRTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C, DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq., C.V.O. 
Chairman—Sir SamMvueEt Scort, Bart., M.P. 


OBJECTS OF THE CHARITY. 
1. To provide an Asylum for the delivery of Poor Married Women; and also of 
rving Unmarried Women with their first child. 
2. To provide skilled Midwives to attend poor Married Women in their Conjinements 
at their own homes. fart 
3. The Training of Medical Pupils, Midwives for the Poor, and Monthly Nurses. 

Since the foundation of the Hospital 180,000 poor women have been 
relieved. Last year 1,865 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 2,169 
were attended and nursed at their own Homes. 

Annual expenditure of the Charity £6,500; Reliable Income, 
£4,000 only. 

An Annual Subscription ot £3 3 or a Donation of £31 10s., entitles the Con- 
tributor to recommend One In-patient and Three Out-patients yearly, and qualifies 
for election as Governor. y 

Contributions will be — received by the Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph 


and Co., 43, Charing Cross, S or by 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


| 
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SOCIETY FOR RELIEF 
OF DISTRESSED JEWS 


(SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND). 


The Jews in Russia have no security for life—and thousands 
seek shelter in Palestine where, though destitute, they are safe. 
The Turkish Government are willing to admit 20,000 more. 

This Society gives Relief in Food and Clothes to 1,500 
families of the sick and feeble, and work at Abraham’s 
Vineyard to over 70 men and boys. 


F U N D N E E D E D 4 
The Gift of Drinking Water is warmly appreciated by the Jews 


DONATIONS RECEIVED by :— 


F, A. BEVAN, Esq.,J.P., D.L., President and Hon. Treasurer, 
54, LoMBARD STREET, E.C. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND, Bankers, 49, CHARING Cross, S.W.; 
and by 


E A, FINN, Secretary, 117, Victoria STREET, S.W. 
(late 41, Parliament Street), 


THE SHIPWRECKED | 
MARINERS 
SOCIETY 


FOUNDED IN 1839. 


The Wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, etc., 

are instantly cared for on the spot and 

» sent home; the Widow, Orphan, etc., 

of the drowned, immediately sought 

out and succoured. All Seafarers, 

AS under Provident section, are directly 
“ There is Saas on the Sea.” encouraged in self-help. 


CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—Tue Ricut Hon. THe EARL CADOGAN, K.G. 
W. F. S. MANN. 
cretary— 
G. E. MAUDE, Esa., 26 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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ROYAL ALFRED 


AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., K.T. 


The ROYAL ALFRED INSTI- 
TUTION provides a Home or an 
Out- Pension for the destitute 
and deserving seamen of the 
British Mercantile Marine when 
age and infirmity overtake them. 

After long years of faithful and 
heroic service, do not let it be 
said of one of them that 

‘*Where he goes and how he fares, 

No one knows and no one cares.”’ 
Contributions are urgently needed. 
2600 Already Relieved. Hundreds Waiting. 

Office: Secretary: 
58, FENcHURCH SrT., E.C. J. BAILEY WALKER. 
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1. THe NATIONALISATION OF BRITISH RAILWAYS. 
By EpGar CRAMMOND. 

2. THe UniTep STATES THROUGH FoREIGN 
Spectactes. By Joun T. Morse, Jun. 

3. THe Earuiest ENGLIsH ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
Dante. By Pacet ToynsBeEeE. Illustrated. 

4. THe INFLUENCE oF DARWINISM UPON THEO- 
LoGcy. By the Rev. F. R. TENNANT. 

5. THe Uprer Ano. By Professor JaMEs SuLty. 


6. THe DEcLARATION OF LonpDoN. 

7. SPORT AND DECADENCE, 

8. THE EnGLisH CONCEPTION OF POLICE. 

9. Porririo Diaz: SoLpIeER AND STATESMAN. 


10. THE TriPLE ENTENTE: ENGLAND, FRANCE 
AND Russia. By ANDRE CHERADAME. With 
Two Maps. 

11. THe New Rapicatism. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A QUARTERLY JOUKNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT.: 


Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., J. BRETLAND 
FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


Illustrated. 


176 pages. 
F. N. Kay 
W. D. 


Tue SewaGe DisposaL PROBLEM. 
MENZIES. 

CHEMISTRY OF THE CELL NUCLEUS. 
M.D., 

Isomeric CHANGE. Part II—THE MECHANISM 
oF Isomeric CHANGE. T. Martin Lowry, 
D.Sc. Illustrated. 

Tue LeucocyTozoa: PROTOZOAL PARASITES OF 
THE COLOURLESS CORPUSCLES OF THE 
Bioop. ANNIE Porter, B.Sc. Illustrated. 

PROFESSOR RIDGEWAY AND RACIAL ORIGINS. 
Bernarp HouGurov, B.A., F.R.A.I. 


5s. net. 


RECENT WoRK ON THE MORPHINE GROUP. 
H. E. Watt, D.Sc. 

Tue GENESIS OF IGNEOUS Rocks. 
Evans, D.Sc., LL.B. 

THE Evo.uTION OF ANIMAL FUNCTION. 
Lucas. 

THE TRANSMISSION OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY TELE- 


Joun W. 


Part Il. 


GRAPHY. R. TuHorne Baker, F.C.S. 
F.R.P.S. Illustrated. 
REVIEWS. 


JOURNAL OF THE 
SOCIETY OF COMPARATIVE LEGISLATION 


Edited for the Society by® 
Sir JOHN MACDONELL, LL.D., C.B., and EDWARD MANSON, Esq. 


NEw SERIES, 


No. XXI, 


CouNCIL AND ExECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
Society. 

Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp GorEt_: Portrait and 
Sketch. 
FREDERIC DE MARTENS. 
K.C. 
Tue Roman Lawor Sravery. By Dr. H. Rosy. 
Tre ,GREAT JURISTS OF THE WORLD: 
EmeRIcH DE VaTTEL. By J. E. G. 
Montmorency Esg. 

SouTH AFRICAN Union. By A. BERRIEDALE 
KeitH, 

FrENcH LAW WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
I—Historicat InTRopuCTION. THE 
OF ITS OPERATION. II—PoINTS ON WHICH 
FrencH Law, OR THE INFLUENCE OF 


By Proressor T. E. 


DE 
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FrencH Law, HAS BEEN MAINTAINED. By 
Mr. Woop RENTON. 

EXPERIMENTS IN EuGENICS BY AMERICAN STATE 
LEGISLATURES. By R. NEwTon CRANE, Esq. 

British SHIPS AND THE JURISDICTION OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH. By A. BERRIEDALE 
Kertn, Esq. 

THE ORTHODOX PRIVILEGES IN TURKEY, WITH 
SpectaL REFERENCE TO WILLS AND Suc- 
CESSIONS. By ANTON BERTRAM, EsQ. 

Tue MEASURE OF DAMAGES IN ACTIONS OF 
MaritimeE Co.uisions. By E. S. Roscoz, Esg 

Tue Law as To ComBinaTIONS. By THE RIGHT 
Hon. ARTHUR COHEN, K.C, 

Notes. 
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II.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS ,, 21—48. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRISCILLA, 
COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND. 


Edited by her Daughter, LADY ROSE WEIGALL. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 


Lady Burghersh’s Diary, recounting her experiences when she travelled in the 
wake of the allied armies from Frankfurt to Paris in 1814, was published in 1893, 
and met with an exceptionally favourable reception. 

The present volume contains the correspondence of Lady Burghersh, who in 
1841 became Lady Westmorland. Her husband was H.B.M. Minister at Florence, 
1814—1830 ; Ambassador at Berlin, 1842—1851; and at Vienna, 1851. His social 
and official position both at home and abroad brought him in contact with most of 
the crowned heads and leading personages of Europe, while his musical attainments 
led to his friendship with Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Jenny Lind and the principal 
musicians of the time. 

Lady Westmorland did not owe her popularity to her husband’s position alone, 
but rather to her remarkable charm of manner and intellect, and she numbered 
among her intimate friends not only her uncle, the Duke of Wellington (with whom 
she was an especial favourite), but also King Leopold and Queen Louise of 
Belgium, Talleyrand, Brougham, Melbourne, Madame de Staél, and Metternich. 

At times Lady Westmorland had to reside in England for the sake of her 
children, and she then wrote long letters to her husband recording all that was 
passing in the social and political world in England. 

It will readily be believed that her correspondence is of unusual interest and value, 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. 


BY RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


We have here a vivid picture of Byron as he appeared during the last three 
years of his life. The first part is devoted to a detailed record of his expedition to 
Greece and his death at Missolonghi. The second and third parts deal with the 
mystery of Lord Byron’s life. Owing to a recent discovery the author has been able 
to open up entirely new ground, and to solve the mystery incidental to the conception 
of “Manfred” and some of the other poems. The incidents which culminated in 
the separation between Byron and his wife are here narrated. The whole subject 
of “ Astarte” is examined; Byron’s conduct in regard to Mrs. Leigh is discussed, 
and an explanation is given of the so-called “confession” which, in later years, 
Lady Byron divulged to Mrs. Beecher Stowe and others. The story revealed in 
Mr. Edgcumbe’s book is not only full of suggestions for a student of human nature, 
it also forms a key to the mystery of Byron’s life. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ITALIAN SCULPTURE 
BY LORD BALCARRES, M.P., F.S.A. 
With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 


This work deals with the whole basis of Plastic Art in Italy, recording the 
essential stages of progress, and analysing the methods, theories and ideals of the 
various schools. Particular stress is therefore laid upon the actual sculpture and 
its ethical development, without entering on biographical details or problems of 
authenticity, which have received such careful scrutiny during the last 20 years. 

The Illustrations, 120 in number, have been arranged in such a manner as to 
form a series of groups, giving at a single glance the survey of some particular 
subject, thus affording an easy opportunity of comparison between different styles 
and treatment. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM BROADBENT, 
Bart., K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 


A SHORT RECORD OF HIS LIFE, TOLD MAINLY IN HIS OWN LETTERS, SHOWING 

THE EARLY STRUGGLES WHICH LED UP TO A SUCCESSFUL PROFESSIONAL 

CAREER, AND GIVING AN EXAMPLE OF DETERMINED AND HIGH-MINDED 
PERSEVERANCE IN THE FACE OF DIFFICULTIES. 


Edited by his Daughter, Miss BROADBENT. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d. net. [Just out. 


Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 5 


THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ. 


With Illustrations. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 36s. net. [Just out. 


An autobiography of a very remarkable career—Carl Schurz was a University 
student of great promise in literature; an active partisan in the Prussian rising of 
1848 ; a political exile in England and America ; a general of considerable ability on 
the Northern side in the American Civil War; an American Ambassador conversing 
intimately with Bismarck in the country from which he had fled for his life, and 
finally an American Minister of State. In his own excellent English he gives us 
graphic pictures of German country and student life; a thrilling account of his own 
escape from the fortress of Rastadt, and of his elaborate contrivance to rescue his 
friend, Professor Kinkel, from prison. In the American War he describes with great 
clearness the campaigns in which he was concerned, and subsequently the political 
history of the presidencies of Johnston, Grant and Hayes. 


A LIFE OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
By Mrs. CHARLES ROUNDELL. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


Lady Hester Stanhope, the niece of William Pitt, was one of the most 
adventurous and extraordinary women of her own or of any time. She had the 
roving disposition of the true Bohemian. In her thirties she went to the East and 
began a life of pilgrimage and wandering. After some years she settled on Mount 
Lebanon, where she received many distinguished visitors and interfered more or 
less successfully in political affairs. She died, at the age of sixty-three, a deserted 
woman. Mrs. Roundell, in writing the story of this romantic career, has had 
access to material not hitherto available to the public. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHIEF 
CAMPAIGNS IN EUROPE SINCE 1792. 


By General A. VON HORSETZKY, 
G.O.C. the 1st Austro-Hungarian Army Corps and the Troops in Cracow. 


Translated by Lieutenant K. B. FERGUSON, 
Royal Garrison Artillery. 


With numerous Maps. Demy 8vo. 


This is the translation of a standard work on Military history by an Austrian 
General. The book has been described as a “ splendid epitome of European fighting 
from 1792 onwards”; and though of course, within so small a space, the Author can 
only give the outstanding features of some of the campaigns, he touches them all 
with the hand of a master, and supplies a vast amount of information. He confines 
himself strictly to campaigns fought in Europe. It is also a welcome change to get 
the Austrian point of view, as we so seldom hear of any except the German and the 
French accounts, 

The translation has six maps of various portions of Europe, which cover all the 
ground, in addition to numerous smaller plans in the text. 


Mr. Murray's Forthcoming Works. 


THE PRICE OF BLOOD. 


By Captain WLADIMIR SEMENOFF, 
Author of “ Rasplata,’’ ‘‘ The Battle of Tsu Shima.” 
Translated by LEONARD J. LEWERY. 
Crown 8vo. 
Captain Semenoff who is already so well known in this country from his two books 
“ Rasplata” (The Reckoning) and “The Battle of Tsushima,” completes in “‘ The Price 
of Blood” his most interesting and thrilling experiences in the Russo-Japanese War. 
In this new book he takes us from the moment when he left his sinking ship at 
the close of the Battle of Tsushima to the time when he finally returned to Russia, 
after spending many months as a prisoner of war in Japan, a period which has 
hitherto been hardly touched upon by other writers. 
Not the least interesting part of the book is that which records his impressions 
and opinions, not always favourable, of the Japanese and their life at home. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. NORTON. 


CONTAINING HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
By Miss JANE GRAY PERKINS. 

With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Just out. 
Mrs. Norton was one of the three brilliant Sheridan sisters, of whom the other 
two were the Duchess of Somerset and Lady Dufferin. She is frequently mentioned 
in the memoir of his mother written by the late Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, and 
will always be remembered as one of the most distinguished members of the Society 

of her day, on account both of her beauty and her wit. 


IN THE EVENING. 


BY CHARLES STEWART, 

Author of “A Treatise on the Law of Scotland relating to Rights of Fishing " and “‘ Haud 
Immemor, Reminiscences of Legal and Social Life, Edinburgh and London, 1850—1900.” 
With Two Coloured Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A volume of observations and reflections from the point of view of a man of 
varied experience on miscellaneous topics, ranging from sport, political economy 
and other practical matters to those deeper subjects which exercise the mind as 
active life draws to a close. 


THE PREVENTION OF PALUDISM. 


By Major RONALD ROSS, F.R.S., C.B., 
Professor of Tropical Medicine at the University of Liverpool} 

Containing a short history of Paludism (malaria), a compendium of facts about 
the disease, its distribution, discussions on various points, details, descriptions and 
comparisons of the various antipaludic measures, a discussion of the cost, the 
antipaludic strategy and state policy, accounts of work done in various parts of the 
world and its results, and condensed accounts of the parasites, the mosquitoes, and 
the necessary technique. 


PHILOSOPHIES. 


BY MAJOR RONALD ROSS, F.R.S., C.B. 
A series of verses written in India between 1881 and_1889, mostly in connection 
with the author's researches on Paludism. 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


IN THE TORRID SUDAN. 


BY H. LINCOLN TANGYE, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘In New South Africa. ' 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


This book, while dealing with sport and travel in the Sudan, also describes its 
geography and interesting history, its internal conditions, administration and 
development. Incidents of an extended shooting trip are related and a particular 
feature is the description of a journey into a little known part of the country where 
the human being is exhibited in his most primitive state. There are sixty illustra- 
tions from photographs, in most instances taken by the author. 


LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA (1808-1812). 


By Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM WARRE, C.B., K.T.S. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D., C.B., M.V.O. 
With a Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d.net. [Just out. 


Capt. Warre was present at the battles of Roliga, Vimiero, Corujia, Salamanca, 
and the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos. Moreover, he was attached to the 
nal Staff of Marshal Beresford during the greater part of the war, and owing 
to his knowledge of the Portuguese language had special opportunities of coming 
in touch with the Inhabitants of the Peninsula. He was employed by Marshal 
Beresford in the organization of the Portuguese national troops, and after the 
passage of the Douro he was detached to take command of the armed peasantry of 
the province of Minho with orders to cut off and harass the rear guard of the French 
Army under Soult. In the battle of Salamanca he was with Marshal Beresford 
when he was severely wounded, and carried him out of the battle. 
These letters, apart from their personal interest, form an almost continuous 
narrative of the principal events of the War down to the battle of Salamanca, and 
will prove of no small value to the historian. 


THE RISE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


BY F. A. SIMPSON, M.A., 


Formerly Exhibitioner of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
With Portraits, Facsimiles and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


This book is a contribution towards the study of a period in the history of the 
Napoleonic dynasty, which has hardly yet received its due—the period between the 
fall of the First Empire and the rise of the Second. It is only recently that men 
have begun to realize how largely the process which bridged the gulf between the 
two great imperialist experiments in France was the work of Louis Napoleon himself. 
Alike by their intrinsic interest and by their historical importance, the extraordinary 
adventures through which this Prince of Pretenders won his way back to his 
kingdom deserve a more detailed description and a more searching investigation than 
they have hitherto received. Mr. Simpson’s volume is based on a careful examina- 
tion of much unpublished material: the diplomatic correspondence which passed 
between the English Foreign Office and the British Embassy in Paris throughout 
this period has been freely employed, as also have reports from English Consuls in 
France, and despatches from the British Legations in Switzerland, Tuscany, and the 
other States through which Louis Napoleon wandered during his long exile. 
Some unpublished letters of Louis Napoleon himself are also included or quoted. 
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Mr. Murray's Forthcoming Works. 


SONGS OF MEMORY AND HOPE. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT, 
Author of “‘ The Sailing of the Longships,’’ ‘‘ The Year of Trafalgar,”’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

Another volume of verse from the experienced pen which wrote “The Island 
Race,” and uniform in style and get-up with “The Sailing of the Longships.” 
The volume is composed of four groups of poems :—1. Songs dealing with National 
and other Anniversaries, etc.—2. A Group of Elegies.—3. A Group of Love-Songs 
and Lighter Lyrics.—4. A Group of Longer Poems—Eclogues, Idylls and Epistles— 
of which three relate to public events, while the remainder are purely poetical. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE VALLEY OF THE ZAMBEZI RIVER, FROM 
ITS DELTA TO THE RIVER AROANGWA, WITH ITS HISTORY, AGRICULTURE, 
FLORA, FAUNA, AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 

BY R. C. F. MAUGHAM, 

H.B.M. Consul to Portuguese East Africa; Author of ‘‘ Portuguese East Africa.” 

With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

Readers of Mr. Maugham’s “ Portuguese East Africa” will recognize in him one 
whose knowledge of the Portuguese settlements in that region is unsurpassed by 
that of any living Englishman. As a sportsman and a man of science too, he has 
exceptionally high qualifications for describing the interesting district of Zambezia. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
By Dr. W. E. GEIL. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 


The Great Wall of China has always possessed peculiar attractions both for 
travellers and readers since the days of Marco Polo. Dr. Geil’s isan unconventional 
account of it, but his history is none the less sound on account of the humorous 
form in which some of it is presented, and his photographs are exceptionally good. 
He shews that the Chinese have built not one but a dozen great walls and his book 
is a mine of history, legend, sociology, botany and zoology connected with the walls. 


THE MOND COLLECTION. 


A CRITICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PICTURES OF THE ITALIAN AND OTHER 
SCHOOLS IN THE POSSESSION OF Dr. LUDWIG MOND, F.R.S. 


BY J. P. RICHTER, Ph.D. 


With 41 Large and 36 Smaller Photogravures and other reproductions of the 
Pictures described. 2 Vols. 4to, and an Atlas of Plates. 


The Mond Collection consists of authentic and important works by Raphael, 
Titian, Botticelli, Luini, Bellini, etc. These pictures, though frequently referred to 
in the literature devoted to the study of Renaissance Art, have not been generally 
accessible. They are here reproduced in photogravures by Ad. Braun & Cie 
of Paris, and are accompanied by Essays by Dr. J. P. Richter, in which their 
intrinsic qualities are described together with the place they take in the evolution of 
Italian Art, their symbology and the history of their vicissitudes. 

The book also contains certain biographical details of the Artists which are not 
to be found in other works of this kind. 


: THE ZAMBEZI VALLEY. 


Mr. Murray's Forthcoming Works. 


THE NAVY OF VENICE. 
By Madame WIEL. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


The Navy of Venice has hitherto received scant notice at the hands of writers 
and historians, and no work dealing exclusively with the subject has yet been 
attempted either in English or Italian. The present work endeavours to make good 
this omission, and to show how the welfare of Venice depended almost wholly on 
her Navy; how it was the mainspring of Venetian prosperity and glory; how its 
neglect led to the decay and final overthrow of the Republic. The achievements of 
the Navy—both in war and commerce ; its intercourse with the East ; its picturesque 
and historic aspect, are dealt with in turn, from the time when, early in the fifth 
century, the refugees from the mainland sought a home among the marshes of the 
Lagoons, down to the fall of the Republic in 1797. The book is fully illustrated 
from photographs of the galleys and other famous Venetian ships, taken from 
pictures, monuments, models at the Arsenal, and engravings. 


MOSQUITO OR MANP 


THE CONQUEST OF THE TROPICAL WORLD. 


By Sir RUBERT W. BOYCE, F.R.S., 


Holt Professor of Pathology, University of Liverpool; Dean of the Liverpool Schcol of Tropical 

Medicine ; Bacteriologist to the City of Liverpool ; Formerly Bacteriologist to the Royal Commission 

on Sewage Disposal ; Member of the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis ; Member of the Executive 

Committee of the National Bureau on Sleeping Sickness ; Commander of the Order of Leopold II; 
Fellow of University College, London, 


With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


A short history of the Tropical Medicine Movement in England and its 
subsequent expansion, together with an account of all the principal campaigns 
against malaria, yellow fever, tropical anemia, sleeping sickness, etc., throughout 
tropical and sub-tropical regions.. The book also contains an account of the views of 
Beauperthuy on miasmatic diseases, and an appendix in which the laws relating to 
mosquito destruction and the various expeditions sent out to the tropics by the 
Colonial Office, Royal Society and the Schools of Tropical Medicine are set forth. 


HISTORY, AUTHORITY AND THEOLOGY. 


BY A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. 


Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Dr. Headlam’s work consists of a collection of Essays, written at various times, 
but connected with one another by unity of purpose. Their aim has been to answer, 
primarily for the writer’s own satisfaction, certain questions which any thoughtful 
person who considers the Religious problems of the present day must put to 
himself. How far and in what sense is Christianity a divine revelation? What is 
Christianity, and what are its claims? What is the proof to historical minds of the 
present day in the authenticity of the Old and New Testaments and of the Christian 
Church ? How far does the teaching of Natural Science affect our Religious 
belief ? What is the strength of the Anglican position? These are questions 
asked and answered in this thoughtful and helpful book. 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


A THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
FERGUSSON’S AUTHORITATIVE WORK. 


A HISTORY OF 


INDIAN AND EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. 


By the late JAMES FERGUSSON, C.LE., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects; Member of the Society of Dilettanti, etc., etc. 
REVISED AND EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, AND MANY NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. BY JAS. BURGESS, C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 


Late Director of the Archwological Survey of India; Hon. Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects ; Hon. Member of the Imperial Russian Archzological Society, of the American 
Oriental Society, etc., etc. 


EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. py R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A., F.R.I.B. A. 
Honorary Member of the American Institute of Architects ; Correspondent of the Institute of France. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN IMPERIALISM. 


‘AN ADDRESS TO BE DELIVERED TO THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION IN 
JANUARY, 


BY THE EARL OF CROMER, O.M., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 
INCLUDING BENGAL, BOMBAY AND MADRAS, THE PANJAB, 
NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, RAJPUTANA, THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES, MYSORE, ETC., THE NATIVE 
STATES, AND ASSAM. 

New EpITION (SEVENTH). With 81 Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings. 

Crown 8vo. 20s. [Just out. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


BY T. BATY, D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Camb.), 
And Senior Whewell Scholar (1893) in International Law, Cambridge, and of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Lecturer in Law, University College, Nottingham. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, [ Just out. 


Since the Hague Conference of 1907, it is increasingly clear that the Nineteenth- 
century conceptions of International Law require revision. The lines on which 
change is proceeding are indicated in this book. Arbitration, Federation, and 
Pacific Penetration are all analyzed as parts of one connected whole. The bearing 
of social upheavals on International relations is dealt with, and the importance 
which the principle of Association is destined to assume is emphasized. Incidentally, 
a very comprehensive account is given of the history of the interposition of Nations 
to secure safety for their subjects abroad. The specific cases of interference are 
collected and critically examined. [The history and the decay of “ pacific blockade” is 
detailed.] The work takes note of the most recent events, such as the Turkish boycott. 

The key-note of the book is that Political unity must be organic and not 
mechanical. It must grow naturally out of mutual knowledge and confidence, 
“ Crystallization begins with the atom,” 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


THE MEDICI. 
BY COLONEL G. F. YOUNG, C.B. 


With numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
[Ready immediately. 
This is the first complete history of the Medici family that has ever been written. 

It covers more than three centuries, from the rise of the Medici in 1400 to their end 
in 1743. The romance and colour of their eventful history, the exceptionally 
interesting period in which they took so large a part in the affairs of Europe, their 
unique connection with learning and art, the fact that both the Popes most 
prominently connected with the Reformation were members of this family, and 
lastly the fact that nearly every existing building or work of art in Florence has 
some connection with the Medici, make their story interesting from many very 
different points of view. The book contains portraits of more than fifty members of 
the Medici family, and includes much valuable information regarding contemporary 

art, the meaning of many pictures of the time having a close connection with the 
history of this family. 


ON THE FORGOTTEN ROAD. 


A CHRONICLE OF 
THE CRUSADE OF CHILDREN, WHICH HAPPENED IN THE YEAR 1212. 
BY HENRY BAERLEIN, 
Author of ‘ The Diwan of Abu’l Ala.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This is the tale of the Crusade of Children, which began in France early in the 
13th Century and was perhaps the most pathetic and absurd adventure in the history 
of anycountry. When the 5th crusade had ended in disaster an extraordinary notion 
got abroad that children, being innocent, could win for Christendom that Holy Land 
which had not fallen to the multitude of common warriors. The chief of the 
Crusade of Children was a boy called Stephen who was visited at Cloyes by one of 
the disguised adherents of the Old Man of the Mountain. 

The tale is told by Stephen’s rustic and matter-of-fact father who, in company 
with other adults, such as Abbé Celestine, the Pastrycook, and Denise of the white 
hands, went on this crusade. He tells us, in the vivid language of the period, what 
happened to them at the wayside hostelries, at Philippe Auguste’s Court, in 
monasteries, and in brigands’ castles. Strange to say, no previous book on this 
highly picturesque episode has appeared in this country. 


THE SKENE PAPERS: 
MEMORIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
BY JAMES SKENE. 

Edited by BASIL THOMSON. 


With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 

James Skene, Laird of Rubislaw, was one of Sir Walter Scott’s closest friends 
for nearly 40 years, the companion of his outdoor life, of his military service in the 
Edinburgh Yeomanry, and of his border forays in quest of ballads. Skene’s 
knowledge of foreign lands furnished Scott with the materials for “‘ Quentin 
Durward ” and “ Anne of Geierstein,” and he was Scott’s confident in his financial 
troubles. Besides the letters and reminiscences which are given in this volume, 
Skene left the MS. of more than one unfinished book in which Scott was to have colla- 
borated with him. Among the letters is one of the last which Scott wrote, and the 
reminiscences give 2 very intimate and amiable picture of the poet’s character, 
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THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


BASED ON HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARIES 
AND OTHER HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS 


BY J. B. ATKINS. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 


“ Billy Russell’s ” name is a familiar household word. He is recognized as the 
pioneer of and the most distinguished among war correspondents; and, from the 
time of the Danish War in 1850, of the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny down to 
the Egyptian campaign of 1882, there was no campaign of consequence of which he 
was not an eye-witness. His humour and descriptive power are sufficient alone 
to ensure the interest of his biography. 


STORIES TOLD BY THE MILLER. 


BY VIOLET JACOB, 
Author of “Irresolute Catherine,’ “‘ The Sheepstealers,"’ ‘‘ The Golden Heart," etc. 


With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This chain of children’s stories is linked together by being told by a young 
miller to a little boy. Some of them he reads from a book to the child, and some 
he tells from hearsay and from the reminiscences of his grandmother, an old 
woman who had lived in the mill and had known the whole of the countryside lore. 
The former are of the old-fashioned pattern and deal with princesses and their 
lovers, villains, goblins and the usual dramatis persone of fairyland. The latter 
have a northern setting, and one tale, the first scene of which is laid in a farmyard, 
has for its joint heroes a Cochin China cock and a gamebird. 


US FOUR. 


BY S. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Three Miss Graemes,"’ ‘‘ A Lame Dog's Diary,'' ete, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The many readers who delighted in “The Fortune of Christina McNab” and 
“Three Miss Graemes” will cordially welcome Miss Macnaughtan’s autobiography, 
describing her own childhood in the Western Highlands. 

“Us Four” consists of the early reminiscences of Miss Macnaughtan and her 
brothers and sisters—the home life of an eminently healthy-minded family who 
loved mischief, and were always getting into scrapes, and who disliked stuck-up 
visitors and patronizing relations and the ministrations of the faithful but over-strict 
and narrow-minded Scottish nurse. 

This book, written with the brightness and humour which characterizes Miss 
Macnaughtan’s works, will strongly appeal to all who cherish the remembrance of 
their own childhood. 


Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


DIAMOND CUT PASTE. 


BY AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of The Secret Orchard,” ‘‘ Incomparable Bellairs,’’ ‘‘ Wroth,”’ ‘‘ Rose of the World,” 
“The Star Dreamer,” etc. [Just out 


This, like “The Secret Orchard” and “ Rose of the World,” is one of the 
authors’ novels of the present day. It deals with the silent and successful fight of 
a wife who, having had to choose between devoting herself to her daughter in 
England or to her husband in India, and having selected the former course, finds 
on the man’s return home, after many years, that it requires all her loving skill to 
free him without scandal from the wiles of an intriguing young widow. Such is the 
main theme—a variant on that described by the popular saying Diamond cut 
Diamond, for the intrigue is quietly but conclusively shown to be no gem but 
mere paste. But woven in the plot is the April love story of the child for whom 
the mother made the sacrifice of her wife’s duties. 


WITH THE MERRY AUSTRIANS. 
By Miss AMY MCLAREN. 


The setting of the story is literally ‘‘ With the Merry Austrians.” The charm 
and vivacity, the spontaneous lightheartedness of the Austrian character is used as 
a background for the development of plot. An English heroine has two lovers: 
one a young Austrian cavalry officer, the other an Englishman. Their manner of 
wooing typifies the characteristic differences of nationality. A picturesque old 
schloss in the Austrian Tyrol, converted into an hotel, forms a rendezvous for the 
officers who are encamped in the neighbourhood for the summer manceuvres. 
Round the inmates of the schloss and these officers the story develops. The 
humour lies mainly in the point of view from which the Austrians regard British 
stolidity. There are scenes of pathos and tragedy. With two slight exceptions 
the topographical descriptions are true, and lovers of the Austrian Tyrol will find 
themselves amongst familiar scenes. 


THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS. 


BY MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 
Author of ‘‘ Said the Fisherman," ‘‘ The Children of the Nile.” 


This novel is chiefly concerned with the queer hybrid types which spring up 
round a Mission station in the Near East, looking to tourists for their livelihood and 
social standing. It is humorousin tone. The hero, an Arab youth brought up by 
Protestants, is seized with passionate devotion for an Englishman of his own age, 
who, in the end, discards him for untruthfulness. The story of this friendship full 
of misapprehension is, like the Author’s previous work in the same field, an attempt 
at a further understanding between East and West. The scene is Palestine; the 
period some thirty years ago. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 
IN THE SHADE. 


By Miss VALENTINA HAWTREY, 


Author of ‘‘ Suzanne,” Rodwell.” 


A novel dealing with the instinct for respectability in two criminals of gentle 
birth. Their crimes have been committed independently ; they meet and marry, 
and, settling in a small country village, they lead a decorous and contented life, 
accepted by the neighbourhood without suspicion. Much of the book deals with 
their relations to their daughter, whom they try to bring up according to the most 
conventional standard of life. She, however, is inclined to independent thinking, 
and the crisis of the book comes in her discovery of the crimes committed in the 
past by both her parents. 


THE FLORENTINE FRAME. 


By Miss ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Author of ‘The Magnetic North.” 


This novel, well worthy of Miss Robins’ genius, is a love story of a woman 
belonging to the inner circle of the ultra rich in America. The principal character 
is distinguished by her gifts of mind and body as well as by her millions. After 
living much abroad she returns to New York to carry out a definite scheme of 
existence. | She encounters unexpected obstacles. The chief of these comes in 
the guise of the grande passion of her life—for a Southern man of letters who 
writes the long-looked for “great American play.” An integral element in the 
plot is a girl of character in strong contrast with that of the other woman. These 
two are united by the closest ties. The happiness of one must inevitably involve 
the bitter sorrow of the other. Neither may hope for the immunity from pain 
enjoyed by the selfish or insensitive. ‘‘ The desire for good—the implacable hunter” 
—is at the heels of each. The story nevertheless closes upon a note of hopefulness 
and the working out throws light upon certain up-to-date aspects in the life of 
the rich American woman. 


NAMELESS. 
By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER R. D. FORBES, 


Author of ‘‘ A Gentleman," Unofficial Leroux," ‘‘ Vane Royal,” etc. 


“Namenlos 
In Leib umfangen 
Ganz ans selbst gegeben 
Der Liebe nur zu leben.” 


These lines from Tristan and Isolde, printed on the title page of Mrs. Forbes’s 
novel, give its keynote. The book tells the story of a Scottish girl, daughter of 
a carpenter in a remote northern village, and of a celebrated authoress, who, 
brought closely into touch with each other, seek the true meaning of life and love. 
The greater part of the novel has a Scottish setting, but Book II deals with London 
life, social and political, and Book IV takes both women to the desert, where they 
find that which they went forth to seek. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 
THE TENANTS OF PIXY FARM. 


By Miss MAUDE GOLDRING, 
Author of Dean's Hall.” 


The scene of this novel is laid in the ancient, unchanged country which lies 
about the forest ridge in Mid-Sussex. Ina remote hamlet two people of the 20th 
century, strangely brought together, exercise upon one another an influence which 
alters the course of both lives: while at the same time they are profoundly affected 
by the mysterious forces within the forest, on whose borders they live. 


THE HAVEN. 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


The scene of this story is laid in a Devon fishing village. It isastory of life, its 
toils and pleasures, its attractions and hardships on land and at sea. It tells of a 
strong God-fearing fisherman and his family—of his son who, though the descendant 
of generations of sea-farers, hates and dreads the sea and turns farmer; how he 
marries and prospers but when adversity and trouble come, turns back at last for 
comfort to the sea, which he had spurned; of his daughter who marries a smuggler 
and is thereby estranged from her father ; and shows how the smuggler, flourishing 
at first, at last meets just retribution, but is not so entirely black as his father-in-law 
paints him. 


THE AUTHORIZED NEW EDITION OF 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
OF PAINTING. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY, UMBRIA, FLORENCE AND SIENA, 
FROM THE 2np TO THE 16th CENTURY. 


BY J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 


With Editorial Notes by LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
Author of Fra Angelico,"" ‘‘A History of Siena," &c. 


Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 
21s. net each Vol. 


VOL. I—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 
VOL. II—GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 
VOL. III—THE SIENESE, UMBRIAN AND NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


VOL, IV—FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. [In the press. 
VOL. V—UMBRIAN MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH AND SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. In the 
VOL. VI—SIENESE AND FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE SIX-[ Axytumn. 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


This Edition of “Crowe and Cavalcaselle” contains the latest additions and 
emendations of the Authors, who left behind them at their deaths a carefully revised 
manuscript and many new Notes. The work is being edited by Mr. Langton 
Douglas, one of the first authorities on Italian Art. Not only do his Notes contain 
the results of his own researches, but also the opinions and the discoveries of the 
most competent critics of all the leading schools of art criticism.? 
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TWO BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL GARDENERS. 


A HISTORY OF GARDENING IN ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL (Alicia Amherst). 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION.  Wiéith Illustrations. Medi 8vo. 


Although an infinite number of works on gardening have been written since this 
book first appeared in 1895, the ground which it covers has been left untouched. 
It has now been carefully revised and fresh matter of interest added. The 
author traces the whole history and development of English gardening from the 
earliest times to the present day. The plants which were introduced, the style of 
design and the cultural methods in each successive century are described, and the 
literature of each period surveyed. The information has been drawn from original 
sources and MS. records, both in public and private archives. This work has held 
its place as the standard book on the subject, and at the same time it is written with 
such a genuine love of gardens, and practical knowledge, as well as historical 
accuracy, that it appeals to lovers of gardening in all its many branches. 


ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS 


PLANTS 


FOR THE OPEN AIR, GREENHOUSE AND HOTHOUSE. 
WITH DETAILS AS TO DESCRIPTIONS, CULTURE, AND PROPAGATION. 


BY JOHN WEATHERS, 
Author of ‘‘ French Market Gardening,” “ A Practical Guide to Garden Plants,"’ etc. - 


Medium 8vo. 


Information regarding this large and important group of garden plants is so 
scattered and so difficult for the ordinary gardener (whether professional or amateur) 
to obtain, that this work is intended to fill the gap that has hitherto existed, or has 
at least been only very imperfectly filled. The Author of the work possesses the 
great advantage of being not only a well-known and experienced gardener of many 
years’ standing, but also a capable plant artist. He has an intimate acquaintance 
with his subject, and for more than 20 years past he has been making sketches from 
actual specimens of the finest bulbous and tuberous plants to be found in cultivation. 
For the first time many of these original sketches will appear in this volume, the 
importance and value of which will be recognized by all interested in the subject. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


BY D. C. LATHBURY. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
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ORDERS AND UNITY. 


By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., 
Bishop of Birmingham. 
Crown 8vo. 

This book is written in view of the statement frequently made that recent 
criticism has invalidated the position of the ancient Catholic Church as to the 
Apostolic succession—the position on which the Tractarians laid so much stress. 
This book attempts to examine the foundations of this theory historically, and also 
to bring it into connection with the ideas of continuity and catholicity which seem 
to be regaining their hold upon the religious consciousness of our day. Incidentally 
it examines the theories about the authority of the ministry held by the great 
foreign reformers and by some contemporary Protestant authors. 


UNIFORM AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net.* 


THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF GOD. 
BAMPTON LECTURES, 1891. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL, 1909—191¢. 


Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, 
Author of “ Submarine Navigation: Past and Present,’ “ Trafalgar Refought.”’ 

Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. EDITION DE LUXE, 12s. 6d. net. [Ready Oct. 21. 

The Navy League Annual is a popular book tor the information of the public 
upon all matters concerning the progress of the British and Foreign fleets. It is 
divided into three parts. 

The First Part contributed by the well-known naval writer, Mr. ALAN H. 
BURGOYNE, contains a detailed account of the advance of the British and Foreign 
Navies during the preceding year with descriptions of the new ships of current 
programmes, these descriptions being elucidated by designs showing the positions of 
the guns and the armoured defence of each type. There are copious illustrations of 
the latest war-vessels by Mr. OSCAR PARKES. Part I also contains an exhaustive 
statement upon the comparative strength of fleets by Mr. GERARD FIENNES. 

Part II contains each year a series of articles by well-known writers, and this 
year the editor has been peculiarly fortunate in those who are helping him in the 
production of the work. Amongst them are GRAF ERNST VON REVENTLOW, 
who writes on “German Naval Policy.” Monsieur MAXIME LAUBEUF, Chief 
Constructor of the French Navy, and the Inventor of the Submersible Torpedo- 
Boat, who writes upon the “Evolution of the Submarine.” Monsieur MAURICE 
Lorr, on “French Naval Needs.” Mr. Satort Kato contributes an article 
on the “Mastery of the Pacific,” whilst from the pen of a British naval architect 
there will be an illustrated article on ‘Notes on the Trend of British Battle-ship 
Designs.” Mr. ALEC MITCHELL will write on “ Popularization of the Navy.” 
Lord ELcuo on the “Navy from the Imperial Standpoint,” and finally Mr. HECTOR 
C. BywaTER, a gentleman long resident in Germany, will contribute an article on 
the ‘Personnel of the German Fleet,” 

Part III consists of technical tables arranged in a popular fashion, with lists of 
all the docks throughout the world capable of taking ‘ Dreadnoughts.” Compara- 
tive lists of various types of ships from “‘ Dreadnoughts” to Submarines ; detailed 
descriptions of every important type of gun used in all the Navies, and many other 
features of a similar nature that will present the naval situation in the simplest 
possible fashion. 
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THE APOCALYPSE, 


OR REVELATION OF S. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
By the Rev. J. J. SCOTT, M.A., 


Canon of Manchester ; 
Authcr of “The Life of Christ,"" ‘‘ The Making of the Gospels." 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE APOCALYPSE—S. JOHN’S GOSPEL 
AND THE APOCALYPSE—THE LIFE OF S. JOHN—APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE AND 
PROPHECY—OuR LorD’s ESCHATOLOGICAL DISCOURSES—THE CONTENTS AND 
PLACE OF THE APOCALYPSE—THE SUPERSCRIPTION AND ADDRESS—“ THE 
THINGS WHICH ARE”—“THE THINGS WHICH Must ComME TO PAss "—THE 
JUDGMENT OF BABYLON—THE BRIDE, THE LAMB’S WIFE — THE PARTING 
BETWEEN S. JOHN AND HIS GUIDE—THE CONCLUSION. 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY 
AND ITS ROMAN CATHOLIC OPPONENTS. 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
1 OCTRINE AND 1HE OPPOSITION MET WITH IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, 
Chaplain of St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. 


8vo. 


A NEW EDITION 


A HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology, King’s College, London. 


NINTH EDITION, BEING THE TWENTY-SECOND OF KIRKES’. 
With nearly 700 Illustrations, including some Coloured Plates. 
Large Crown 8vo. 15s. net. [Just out. 


PROBLEMS IN ANIMAL METABOLISM. 


BY J. B. LEATHES, 
Lecturer on Physiology in the Medical School of St. Thomass Hospital 


SECONDSEpDITION. Demy 8vo, 
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PHYSIOGRA PHY. 


SHORTER COURSE. 


BY ROLLIN D. SALISBURY. 
Department of Geology and Geography, University of Chicago ; Member of the United States 
Geological Survey. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Just out. 


The success which has attended the publication on this side of the Atlantic of 
Professor Salisbury’s larger Physiography has made it evident that there is room 
here for a School Text Book on similar lines. His “‘ Shorter Course ” has therefore 
been produced with this object in view, and it is hoped that it will eventually occupy 
= same position in the classroom which the parent work has already won in school 
ibraries. 

The illustrations are a special feature, and are unusually numerous for a book 
of this type. They include 24 full pages printed in colours, while practically every 
page of the text contains explanatory diagrams or excellent photographic reproduc- 
tions of Physicgraphical phenomena; these amount to nearly 500 in all. 

The treatment of the subject is designed not merely to supply the learner with 
an accumulation of facts, but to give him an insight into the method of the science 
with which he is dealing. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


IN FIVE PERIODS. 
By the Rev. J. M. HARDWICH, M.A., 
Late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar ; 


And the Rev. H. COSTLEY-WHITE, M.A., 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford; 


ASSISTANT MASTERS AT RUGBY SCHOOL. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. each Volume, 


SEA. 
Vol, II—FROM THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA TO RUTH. 
Vol. III—FRoM THE BIRTH OF SAMUEL TO THE DEATH OF DAVID. 


Vol. IV—FROM THE ACCESSION OF SOLOMON TO THE FALL OF THE NORTHERN 
KINGDOM. 
Vol. V—From HEZEKIAH TO THE END OF THE CANON. [Already published. 


published, 


Vol. I—FROM THE CREATION TO THE CROSSING OF THE RED Already 


Each volume is intended to provide material for one term’s work. The following 
are some of the chief features of the series :— 

i—The Narrative is given for the most part in the words of the AuthorizedVersion. 

ii—Brief Historical explanations and general commentary are inserted in their 
proper places. ; 

iii—The chronological order of events has been followed. 

iv—Each period is illustrated by reference to contemporary literature (e.g. 
Prophets and Psalms) and monuments. 

v—Foot-notes are added, but only where difficulties of thought or language seem 
to demand explanation. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. 
A HANDBOOK TO THE HISTORY OF GREATER BRITAIN, 
BY A. W. JOSE. 

With Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


The rapidity with which an “Empire” book gets out of date is sufficient 
testimony to the vitality of our race. The recent changes in South Africa, India, 
etc., have rendered a new edition of this work indispensable, so the opportunity has 
been taken to include a large number of minor corrections and additions throughout 
the volume. In its new shape it ought to prove a thoroughly trustworthy and 
up-to-date presentation of the story of our over-sea dominions. 


A SERIES OF SIMPLIFIED LATIN TEXTS. 


CLARI ROMANI. 


(1) AGRICOLA. By W. L. Parne, M.A., Oundle School. 

(2) CAMILLUS. By C. H. Broappent, B.A., Bradford Grammar School. 

(33) AEMILIUS PAULUS. ByF.R. Datez,B.A., Leeds Grammar School, 

(4) JUGURTHINE WAR. ByA. J. ScHoottna, B.A., Liverpool Institute. 
Others in preparation. . 


This series aims at supplying interesting stories which can be easily read, and 
with this object in view all difficult passages have been simplified. A full vocabulary 
is included, together with such historical introductions as are necessary for the 
proper understanding of the text. 

That the claims of good scholarship may not be neglected a series of exercises 
on points of grammar, syntax, etc., is appended. This portion of the book is 
interleaved, so that the pupil makes his own record of progress and keeps it under 
the same cover as the text which he has read. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE 
WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES. 


THE MASTER SINGERS OF JAPAN. By Miss Crara A. WALSH. 


THE PATH OF LIGHT. Translated for the first time into English from 
the Bodhi-Charyavatara of Santi-Deva. A Manual of Maha-Yana Buddhism, 
By L. D. BARNETT, M.A., Litt.D. 
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Mr. Murray's Recent Publications. 


Biography—continued. 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. A 
Selection from Her Majesty’s Correspondence, 1837-1861. Published 
by authority of His Majesty The King. Edited by Arthur 
Christopher Benson, M.A., C.V.O. and Viscount Esher, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B. With 40 Photogravures. Medium 8vo. 
Three Volumes. £3 3s. net. Also Cheap Edition with 16 Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo. Three Volumes. 6s. net. 


THE BANCROPTS. Recollections of Sixty Years. By 


Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“Not only an invaluable document for the student of Stage-history, but an 
amusing and charming companion fora leisure hour ortwo . . . a book that 
gives, once and for all, the story of a very remarkable period in the history of the 
English Stage.”—The Times. 


NOTES FROM A PAINTER’S LIFE. Including 
the Founding of Two Galleries. By C. E. Hallé. With Illus- 
trations. Square Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


“Mr. Hallé writes with complete naturalness and good taste, as well as with a 
considerable dash of humour, and having at his disposal so much varied and 
attractive material, it is not to be wondered at that his pages are easy and pleasant 
to read.”—Morning Post. 


GIUSEPPE BARETTI. With an Account of his Literary 


Friendships and Feuds in Italy and in England in the Days of Dr. 
Johnson. By Lacy Collison-Morley. With an Introduction 
by the late F. Marion Crawford. With Photogravure Portrait, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Collison-Morley’s book presents a striking picture of the literary world 
of Baretti’s time in Italyand England. . . . He brings out clearly the essential 
fact that it was not Johnson’s friendship so much as Baretti’s abilities and resolute 
industry that gained the clever Italian the friendly regard of Johnson's circle.”— 

Westminster Gazette. 


SIX OXFORD THINKERS: Gibbon, Newman, Froude, 
Church, Morley, Pater. By Algernon Cecil, M.A. (Oxon), 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Cecil’s style is vigorous and thoroughly alive. He has a real knowledge 
of his subject and a real interest init. . . . No one will fail to feel the attraction 
of his obvious honesty and earnestness, or to enioy the atmosphere of good literature 
which pervades his book.”—The Times. 
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Mr. Murray’s Recent Publications. 


Biography—continued. 


MEMOIR OF COLONEL THE RIGHT HON. 
WILLIAM KENYON-SLANEY, M.P. Edited by Walter 


Durnford. Large Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Brings out in a strong light the fine character of the man and the charming 
relations which permeated his whole domestic life. . . . A touching tribute to 
one who led a useful, noble and blameless life such as endeared him to all who 


became acquainted with him.”—Broad Arrow. 


TWO ADMIRALS: Sir Fairfax Moresby, G.C.B. (1786— 
1877), and his Son, John Moresby. A Record of Life and Service in 
the British Navy for a Hundred Years. By Admiral John 
Moresby. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


“Apart from the story of two lives of splendid energy and devotion, the book is 
invaluable as a picture of the changing conditions of the Navy within the past 
century. The book is almost inexhaustible in its entertainment, as well as in its 


inspiration in the example of two lives well spent in the service of their country.”— 
Observer. 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN 
ARDAGH. By his Wife, Susan, Countess of Malmesbury 
(Lady Ardagh). With Portraits and Illustrations from Drawings 


by Sir Joun ArpacHu. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“Such a career deserves to be rescued from the oblivion which is the common 
fate of soldiers who have not dazzled the eye by their exploits on the battlefield. 
And the very interesting and well executed memoir of her husband which Lady 
Malmesbury has produced will be a lasting memorial alike to Sir John Ardagh’s 
actual achievements, and to the high sense of duty from which he never swerved. 
His record is certainly one of the most remarkable in the annals of the military and 
diplomatic history of our generation.”—Globe. 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GEN. SIR CHARLES 
W. WILSON, Royal Engineers. By Colonel Sir Charles M. 
Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B., R.E., M.A. With Maps and Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Containing hitherto unpublished Letters, Jeux d’Esprit, etc. Edited 
by Captain J. Bagot. Portraits. 2Vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 

“Presents a charming picture of the life of the time. . . . Captain Bagot 
can fairly claim to have introduced us to some of the most human and interesting 
letters which we have seen for long, and which contrast remarkably with the 
extraordinary dullness afflicting the ordinary memoirs and journals of the early 
nineteenth century. . . . There is a simple charm about the correspondence 
itself, a sympathy about the editor, which is delightful."—The Times. 
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Biography—continued. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR LEOPOLD 
MCCLINTOCK. By an old Messmate, Sir Clements 
Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S. With an Introductory Note by 
the Most Rev. William Alexander, D.D., Archbishop of 
Armagh. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“No living sailor was so worthy to be the biographer of Sir Leopold M°Clintock 
as Sir Clements Markham, who himself holds an honoured place in the roll of those 
who have added to our knowledge of the Polar Seas. Sir Clements Markham has 
written with much of the simplicity and reserve of the great explorer himself. He 
is a frank admirer of the subject of his biography, but never for a moment does he 
diverge from quiet narrative . it is an inspiring record of one who did his 


duty as he saw it, and found the path to fame by his own fine qualities of character.” 
—Westminster Gazette, 


LIFE OF LORD NORTON (Right Honble. Sir Charles 
Adderley, K.C.M.G.), 1814—1905, Statesman and Philanthropist. 
By William S. Childe-Pemberton, Author of ‘“ Memoirs of 
Baroness de Bode.” With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 


8vo. 12s. net. 

“Half the interest of Mr. Childe-Pemberton’s book lies in the glimpses it 
affords of men of mark with whom Lord Norton came into close contact at various 
periods of his long life.” —Times. 

“Mr. Childe-Pemberton his succeeded in giving us a ‘Life’ that is full of 
interest, not only for its presentation of a strong individuality, but also for the light 
it throws on political life and affairs . . . glimpses and anecdotes of many of 


the statesman’s colleagues, and of political opponents who were private friends.” — 
Daily Telegraph, 


NELSON’S HARDY. His Life, Letters and Friends. By 
A. M. Broadley and the Rev. R. G. Bartelot: Many Illus- 
trations and Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A record of the beautiful human friendship which existed between the two men 
an should be read by everybody interested in one of England's greatest heroes and 
in the historical incidents of his time.”—The Tatler. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY REMINISCENCES OF A 
‘PELHAM, FIFTH DUKE STONEMASON. By A 
OF NEWCASTLE. By John Working Man. Large Crown 8vo. 


Martineau. With Portraits. Demy | net: 


8vo. 12s. net. 
~BALDASSARE  CASTIG- 
FROM PLOUGHSHARE 
LION E, the Perfect Courtier. His 
TO PARLIAMENT. A short Life and Letters. By Julia Cartwright 
Memoir of the Potters of Tadcaster. (Mrs. Ady), Author of “Isabella 
By Georgina Meinertzhagen. With D’Este,” etc. With numerous Portraits 
Portraits and other Illustrations. and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s, net. | 2 Vols. 30s. net. 
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Biography—continued. 


THE LIFE OF PHILIBERT 
COMMERSON, D.M., 


Naturaliste du Roi. An Old-World 
Story of French Travel and Science in 
the days of Linnaus. By the late 
Captain S. Pasfield Oliver, R.A. 
Edited by G. F. Scott Elliot, F.LS., 


A MARINER OF ENG- 


LAND. An Account of the Career 
of William Richardson from Cabin- 
Boy in the Merchant Service to Warrant 
Officer in the Royal Navy (1780 to 1817) 
told in his own words. Edited by 
Colonel! Spencer Childers, R.E., C.B. 
10s. 6d. net. 


F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. Demy 


8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


The Herzogenberg Correspondence. 
Edited by Max Kalbeck and Trans- 
lated by Hannah Bryant (Mrs. Atkin- 
son). With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE REMINISCENCES 
OF THE LATE ALBERT 


PELL, sometime M.P. for South 
Leicestershire. Edited, with a Mem- 
oir, by Thoms Mackay. With an 
Appreciation by the Right. Hon. 
James Bryce. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


History. 


THE CITY OF JERUSALEM. By Colonel C. R. 
Conder, LL.D., Author of “The Rise of Man.” With Maps, 
Diagrams and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“, ,. is a work at once valuable and interesting. In these days of many 
travellers Jerusalem naturally attracts a large number of visitors, and such will find 
Colonel Conder’s book—a work at once concise and comprehensive—a fascinating 
introduction to a stay in the Holy City. Those who are unable to contemplate 
a journey to Palestine will yet feel that they know the City of Jerusalem when they 
have read this fine record.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE RISE OF MAN. By Colonel C. R. Conder, 
LL.D., M.R.A.S., Author of ‘ Tent Work in Palestine,” ‘‘ The 
Hittites, their Language,” etc., etc. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. Its Place in National 
History. By J. Howard Masterman, M.A., Professor of 
History in the University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. 


THE LATINS IN THE LEVANT. A History of 
Frankish Greece (1204—1566). By William Miller. With Maps. 
Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 


“No scholar can fail to appreciate the great value of Mr. Miller’s work asa 
piece of sound research. . . He presents his narrative, intricate as his subject 
is, with remarkable lucidity and vividness." —Manchester Guardian. 
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History—continued. 
THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. Books XI—XVI. 


An English Translation with Introduction, Notes and Maps. By 
George G. Ramsay, M.A. (Oxon), Litt.D., LL.D. Demy 
8vo. 15s. net. Vol. I containing Books I—VI has already been 
published. 15s. net. 

“The translation leaves nothing to be desired. . . . In accuracy it is all 
that could be expected from the eminent scholarship of the translator reinforced as 
it has been by untiring industry. The lucidity of its style stands, of course, in 
singular contrast to the original.” —Spectator. 


MOLMENTYS HISTORY OF VENICE. Trans- 
lated by Horatio F. Brown. 3 Parts (2 Vols. to each Part). 
Demy 8vo. 2ls. net each Part. 

PART I—Venice in the Middle Ages. PART II—Venice in the Golden Age. 

PART IlI—The Decadence of Venice. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF VENICE. 
By Horatio F. Brown, Author of “Life on the Lagoons.” 
Demy 8vo. 2 Vols. 18s. net. 

“We have all read many books on Venice, not a few of them mere book- 
making, but Mr. Brown's new book is a monument of great learning pleasantly 


presented. One rises from it a wiser man—the one test of such volumes as these.” 
—Sphere. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. From the Earliest Times to the Year 1815. By C. R. L. 
Fletcher, M.A., Formerly Fellow of All Souls and Magdalen 
Colleges, Oxford. With Maps. 


VOL. I—FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES ‘TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 5s. 

VOL. II—FRomM HENRY VII TO THE RESTORATION. 5s. 

VOL. III—From CHaRLEs II To THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT WaR. 5s. 

VOL. IV—THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 5s. 

This book is an attempt to place before boys who will think for themselves, 
and not merely learn by rote, a somewhat unconventional view of the leading 
events and personages in English history, unfettered by traditional judgments, and 
yet resting upon nothing beyond the ordinarily received authorities. The form 
and scope of it has been suggested by many years’ practical experience of 
teaching history. 

“We doubt whether a better historical book than Mr. Fletcher’s has appeared 
in this country any time within the past fifty years. Certainly we never read 
a similar work with anything like the same pleasure and profit. The author merits 
our thanks as well as our congratulations, for he has succeeded in accomplishing 
what no previous writer, to our knowledge, ever before thought of attempting. He 
has contrived to give us not merely the pith and marrow of history, but its very 
spirit, its soul, and essence. We would recommend every schoolmaster, every 
teacher engaged in the stupefying task of cramming into his pupils the summaries, 
facts, tables and dates which stand for history with most of us, to read carefully 
Mr. Fletcher’s preface, and then go steadily through the book.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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History—continued. 


INDIAN TEXTS SERIES—I. 
EDITED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


STORIA DO MOGOR;; or, Mogul India (1653— 


1708). 


By Niccolao Manucci, Venetian. 


Translated, with 


Notes and Introduction, by William Irvine, late of the Bengal 
Civil Service; Member of Council, Royal Asiatic Society. With 


61 Illustrations and a Map. Medium 8vo. 


4 Vols. 12s. net each. 


VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 
PUBLISHED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


BENGAL IN 1756-57.  Selec- 
tion of Public and Private Papers 
dealing with the Affairs of the British 
in Bengal during the Reign of Siraj- 
Uddaula. Edited, with Notes and 
an Historical Introduction, by S. C. 
Hill. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. net 
each Vol. 


OLD FORT WILLIAM IN 


BENGAL. Selection of Offi- 

cial Documents dealing with its 

History. Edited by C. R. Wilson, 

M.A., D.Litt., late in Charge of the 

Records of the Government of India. 

3 Medium 8vo. 12s. net each 
ol. 


“The first fruits of a series that promises to be so exhaustive and authoritative 
that there will be no word left to say of India, old or new.”—Evening Standard. 


Philosophy. 


LUCRETIUS: Epicurean and Poet. By John Masson, LL.D. 


Completing Volume. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

This is the supplementary volume promised by Dr. Masson last year. It deals 
with such subjects as the Borgian life of Lucretius, the relation of Lucretius’s atom to 
the Daltonian atom and to the electron, the origin of Leucippus’s atomic theory 
from earlier speculations, the central Epicurean doctrine of atomic declination, 
criticising the presentment of it by Guyau and Giussani, the evolution of the 
Epicurean conception of pleasure from that of the Cyrenaic school; also with 
the revival of Epicureanism by Gassendi, and other questions. 


Politics. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. By Geoffrey Drage, Author of 
“Russian Affairs.” With Maps. Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 

“Mr. Drage has aimed, he tells us in the preface, at making a permanent 
contribution to the subject ; and after a critical and exhaustive examination of the 
work, we can aver that he has succeeded. The standard work of the time 
on Austria-Hungary.”—The Globe. 


IRISH LAND PURCHASE: Progress and Deadlock. 
The Government’s New Bill. By the Earl of Dunraven. In 
Paper Covers ld. 
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Politics—continued. 


COLLECTIVISM. A Study of some of the Leading Social 


Questions of the Day. By Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, Member of the 
Institute and Professor of the College of France. Abridged and 
Translated by Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“It is a searching exposure of the shallowness and the sophistry of the leading 
Socialistic writers of our time, and could it only be plainly made known to the 
crowds who unthinkingly believe and applaud the Socialistic agitators in our streets 
it would serve a still more useful purpose. Many difficulties which the 
Socialists have not detected are explained with much force and lucidity in 
M. Beaulieu's book, which it is to be hoped will be carefully read by all who have it 
in their power to influence the working classes of this country.”—Yorkshire Post. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 
Being an Abridgment of ‘‘The Dictionary of the Economic Products 
of India.” By Sir George Watt, C.I.E., M.B., LL.D. 
Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 


“A complete and exhaustive digest of all available information concerning the 
numerous Indian products of actual or potential commercial importance . . . a 
work of practical value to commerce and industry should be in the hands 
of everybody having commercial or industrial relations with the Indian Empire.”— 


The Chamber of Commerce Journal. 
LETTERS TO A LADY ON ; THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
VOTES FOR WOMEN. 


NATIVES: Their Present Con- 
By A. V. Dicey, K.C., Hon. D.C.L. dition and Progress. Edited by the 
In Paper Covers. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


South African Native Races Com- 
mittee. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

POPULAR GOVERN- 

MENT. Four Essays: Prospects 


THE SERVICE OF THE 
of Popular Government—Nature of 


Democracy—Age of Progress—Con- 
stitution of the United States. By 
Sir Henry S. Maine, F.R.S., Author 
of “ Ancient Law.” A Cheap Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


STATE. Four Lectures on the 
Political Teaching of T. H. Green. 
By J. H. Muirhead, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. Demy §8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Military and Naval. 


RASPLATA (The Reckoning). By Commander Wladimir 


Semenoff. His Diary during the Blockade of Port Arthur and the 
Voyage of the Fleets under Admiral Rojdestvensky. With Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘*Commander Semenoff writes only of what he knows and has seen. His 
simple candour and the cool intrepidity enable him to record his experiences at the 
moment in the most appalling scenes of naval conflict that modern times have 
known.”—Times. 

“ An authentic record of th highest value, which is likely to become a classic 
among naval annals.”— Westminster Gazette. 
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Military and Naval—continued. 
CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS. By His 


Excellency Lieut.-General Frederick Von Bernhardi. 
Translated by Charles Sydney Goldman. With an Intro- 
duction by Lieut.-General Sir John French, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., G.C.V.O. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


NELSON AND OTHER NAVAL STUDIES. 


By James R. Thursfield. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. net 
“ Mr. Thursfield’s new volume will be welcomed by all students of naval affairs 
His authority to speak is unquestionable—his scholarly study of naval history and 
his long practical experience in following manceuvres and the developments of naval 
matériel and strategy make him a peculiarly sane and illuminating writer on naval 
problems. Mr. Thursfield, in his highly important essay on ‘ The Strategy of 
Position,’ gives the most lucid and most able defence that we have yet seen of the 
recent changes in the disposition of our fleet.” —The Spectator. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY AND THE JAPANESE 
WAR. Being Historical and Critical Comments on the Military 
Policy and Power of Russia and on the Campaign in the Far East. 
By General Kuropatkin, Translated by Captain A. B. 
Lindsay. Edited by Major E. D. Swinton, D.S.O., R.E. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 28s. net. 

ye We doubt if a more virile or sincere document was ever put before 
the public, and it says little for the official wisdom of General Kuropatkin’s fellow- 
countrymen that sucharecord should have been suppressed in the land of its origin. 

In England, at any rate, the patent honesty and abundant good feeling of these 

measured criticisms will be valued at their proper worth.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE FRONTIERSMAN’S POCKET BOOK. 
Compiled and Edited by Roger Pocock on behalf of the 
Council of the Legion of Frontiersmen. With [IIlustrations. 


Leather, 5s. net. 

“Will prove a veritable godsend to all explorers, travellers, emigrants, and to 
every man who himself leads or has to do with those who lead an out-door life. 
Every contributor is an adept, and every subject treated is handled in masterly 
fashion.” —English Mechanic. 


THE BOOK OF WAR. Translated into English by 
Captain E. F. Calthrop, R.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


This work, the writings of Suntzu and Wutzu, Chinese strategists of about the 
5th Century B.C., is the most famous work on the art of war in the Far East. It 
deals with operations of war, statecraft, moral and training of troops, stratagem, the 
use of spies, etc., and for 25 centuries it bas been the Bible of the Chinese or 
Japanese ruler. The book is distinguished alike by the poetry and grandeur of its 
language, and the modernity of its spirit. 
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Military and Naval—continued. 


THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. $A Manualof its Law, 
Organization and Administration. By Harold Baker, M.A. 
With an Introduction by the Right Honble. R. B. Haldane, 
K.C., M.P. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. ; 


HYDROGRAPHICAL SURVEYING. _ Description 
of the Means and Methods employed in Constructing Marine 
Charts. By the late Rear-Admiral Sir W. J. L. Wharton, 
K.C.B. A New Edition, revised and enlarged, by Rear-Admiral 
Mostyn Field, F.R.S., Hydrographer to the Admiralty. With 
Diagrams and Tilustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 


A TERRITORIAL ARMY | FROM LIBAU TO TSU- 


IN BEING. 4 Practical Study 
of the Militia Systems of Switzerland 
and Norway. By Lieut.-Colonel 
C. Delmé- Radcliffe, C.M.G., and 
J. W. Lewis, late 19th Hussars. 
With a Preface by F.M. the Earl 
Roberts, V.C., K.G. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net; or 
without Illustrations, sewed, Is. net. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
PORT ARTHUR. By Mon- 


sieur E. K. Nojine, accredited Russian 
War Correspondent during the Siege. 
Translated and Abridged by Captain 
A. B. Lindsay. Edited by Major 
E. D. Swinton, D.S.O. With Map 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


FORTIFICATION : Its Past 
Achievements, Recent Developments, 
Future Progress. By Colonel Sir 
George gst Clarke, R.E., 
K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
enlarged. With numerous Iilustra- 
. tions. Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 


New Edition, 


SHIMA. A Narrative of the 
Voyage of Admiral Rojdestvensky’s 
Squadron to the East, including a 
detailed account of the Dogger Bank 
Incident. By the late Eugene Poli- 
tovsky, Chief Engineer of the Squadron 
Translated by Major F. R. Godfrey, 
R.M.L.I. A Cheap Edition. Large 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BATTLE OF TSU- 


SHIMA. Between the Japanese 
and Russian Fleets, Fought on the 
27th May, 1905. By Captain Vladimir 
Semenoff (one of the _ survivors). 
Translated by Captain A. B. Lindsay. 
With a Preface by Sir George Syden- 
ham Clarke. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ARTILLERY AND EX- 


PLOSIVES. Essays and Lec- 
tures written and delivered at various 
Times. By Sir Andrew Noble, K.C.B., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. With numerous 
Diagrams and Illustrations. Medium 
8vo. net. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


WHY MPER’S GUIDES. New Edition. 
CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. Fourteenth Edition. With 


numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


3s. net 


ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. Thirteenth Edition. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 


3s. net, 
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Travel, Sport and Adventure—continued. 


GENTLEMEN ERRANT. Being the Journeys and 
Adventures of Four Noblemen in Europe in the XV and XVI 
Centuries. By Mrs. Henry Cust. With Map and Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


“These are four Goodly Gentlemen. All the credulity, brutality, rough 
humour, pomp and slaughter of their time are presented in these pages. Mrs. Cust 
has, to use an extravagant metaphor, succeeded in driving the worm of meticulous 
scholarship and the high-stepping steed of romance in double harness. Vivid 
as they are, her tales are true metal and have an infinite charm.”—The Observer. 


AN EGYPTIAN OASIS. By H. J. Llewellyn Beadnell. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A very complete and readable treatise on an exceedingly interesting 
subject.”—Morning Post. 


THE EAST END OF EUROPE. The Report of an 
Unofficial Mission to the European Provinces of Turkey on the Eve 
of the Revolution. By Allen Upward. With Preface by the 
late Sir Edward Law. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. 
12s. net. 


“The best book on the Balkans which has appeared for many a long day.”— 
Morning Post. 


FROM RUWENZORI TO THE CONGO. A 


Naturalist’s Journey across Africa. By A. F. R. Wollaston. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


OVER-SEA BRITAIN. A descriptive record of the Geo- 


graphy, the Historical, Ethnological, and Political Development, 
and the Economic Resources of the Empire. The Nearer Empire. 
The Mediterranean, British Africa, and British America. By 
E. F. Knight, Author of ‘ Where Three Empires Meet,” “ Small 
Boat Sailing,” etc. With 9 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE INNER LIFE OF PLEASURE-PILGRIM 


THE UNITED STATES. IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
de | By C. D. Mackellar. With Illustra- 
and Lus uthor o: mpiresand 

Emperors,” ’ Demy 8vo. 12s. net. _ tions and Map. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
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Art and Archeology. 


DOURIS AND THE PAINTERS OF 
GREEK VASES. By Edmond Pottier. Translated by 
Bettina Kahnweiler. With a Preface by Jane Ellen 
ae poem With Coloured and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

s. Gd. net. 


‘‘ Charming monograph by M. Edmond Pottier. . . . he writes with the. 
simplicity of a fable by sop. . . . He has made the making and meaning of 
Greek vases vivid to me.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘* We have the greatest pleasure in recommending this volume to our readers, 
as it fills a want whose existence many of us have long lamented. Miss Kahnweiler 
has given us a good and readable translation, and Miss Harrison’s preface is both 
scholarly and interesting. The illustrations assist the reader in understanding the 
subject matter, and at the same time make the volume even more valuable.”’ 

Irish Times. 


A CENTURY OF ARCHAOLOGICAL DIS- 
COVERIES. By Professor A. Michaelis, of Strasburg. 
Translated into English by Miss Bettina Kahnweiler. With 
a Preface by Professor Percy Gardner, of Oxford. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


Miss J. E. HARRISON, the great authority on the subject, writes :—‘ A piece of 
work that will be of great value to all archzological students and to the educated 
public generally. . . . The fact that special stress is laid on German excavations 
is, as Professor Gardner notes, clear gain to us.” 


INDIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. Iius- 
trated by Typical Masterpieces. With an Explanation of their 
Motives and Ideals by E. B. Havell, A.R.C.A., formerly 
Principal of the School of Art and Keeper of the Government Art 
Gallery, Calcutta. With Coloured and Monochrome Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. £3 3s. net. 

“Very beautiful volume. We gladly recognise the strength and vitality of his 
book and take pleasure in recommending it to the reader. Mr. Havell has every 
qualification for writing a work like the present.”—-Morning Post. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTING. With a Biographical List of Painters. By H. M. 
Cundall, I.S.0., F.S.A. With more than 50 Coloured IIlus- 


trations. 4to. 2ls. net. 

“A very beautiful book, whose 58 coloured reproductions furnish in themselves 
an eloquent commentary on the progress of the art, and are exceptionally well 
executed reproduced with enough fidelity to serve the student as an 
initiation into their individual methods. But though it is the wealth and beauty of 
the illustrations that strikes one in the first instance, Mr. Cundall’s essay is very 
accurate and useful.”—Yorkshire Post. 
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Art and Archzology—continued. 
THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. The Austrian 


Side. 


An Architectural and Archzeological Pilgrimage. 


By F. 


Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A. With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs; Drawings by the Author, anda Map. Medium 8vo. 


2ls. net. 


PILLOW LACE. A Practical | THE PLATE COLLEC- 


Handbook. 
Ph.D., and Margaret S. Marriage, 
M.A. With Fifty Patterns and Illus- 


trations by ERNEST MARRIAGE. | 


DISCOVERIES IN 
GREEK DRESS. 4 study of | 


the Costumes worn in Ancient Greece | 
from Pre-Hellenic Timesto the Hellen- | 


Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 


istic Age. By Ethel B. Abrahams, 


M.A. With Diagrams and Illustra- | 


tions. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


By Elizabeth Mincoff, — 


TOR’S GUIDE. Arranged 
from Cripps’ ‘‘Old English Plate” 
by Percy Macquoid. With numerous 
Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


CRETE and their Bearing 
on the History of Early 
Civilization. By Ronald M. 
Burrows, Professor of Greek in the 
University College, Cardiff. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition, with 
Addenda. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


Poetry. 
THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A New Text, 


with many hitherto unpublished additions. 


Edited by Ernest H. 


Coleridge and Rowland E. Prothero, M.V.O. With Biblio- 


graphies and Full Indices. 


13 Vols. (6 Vols. Lerrers, 7 Vols. Poetry). Crown 8vo. 


With Portraits and IIlustrations. 


6s. each. 


DON JUAN. Complete in one Volume, with new additional Stanzas 
published for the first time in 1904. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. The 
only complete and copyright Text in one Volume. Edited with an Introduction 
by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE DEATH OF VIRGIL. 
A Dramatic Narrative. By T. H. 
Warren, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Crown 
8vo. 3s, net. 


THE VIGIL OF BRUN- 


HILD. A Narrative Poem, in 
Blank Verse. By Frederic Manning. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Novels and Belles Lettres. 


SHORT NOVELS BY GREAT WRITERS. 
Each 2s. 6d. net. 


FUN OF THE FAIR. Eden Phillpotts. 


“ Delightful volume of short stories. There is not a story in the volume that 
should be omitted, and it is a wonderful half-crown’s worth.”—Standard. 

“ Full of quietly humorous entertainment. Will delight all who are familiar 
with the work of Mr. Eden Phillpotts."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE IMPENDING SWORD. Horace A. Vachell. 


“A stirring, vigorous story of California, and the real flesh and blood 
characters make the book thoroughly enjoyable.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


IRRESOLUTE CATHERINE. Violet Jacob. 


“Capitally written, and the story breezily told. . . . as healthy and refreshing 
as a summer gale.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A FISH OUT OF WATER. F. F. Montrésor. 


“ Exceedingly clever.”—S pectator. 
“ An excellent story, well conceived and brightly written."—Daily Mail. 


THE GORGEOUS ISLE. Gertrude Atherton. 


“The scene is laid in the West Indian island of Nevis, and the tropical 
atmosphere pervading it, and rendered with the author's usual vividness, is not its 
least attraction. It deals with a situation which is fresh and powerfully handled.” 

—Atheneum. 


THE LOWEST RUNG. Mary Cholmondeley. 


A REVIEWER, writing in the Westminster Gazette in defence of the Short 
Story says :—“ Above all, let him take ‘The Lowest Rung’ and ‘ The Hand on the 
Latch’ from Miss Mary Cholmondeley’s latest volume, and fling them down as his 
last and most convincing proof.” 

“Of these last two stories it is difficult to speak too highly, for, of their kind, 
they are so nearly perfect.” 


A COUNTY FAMILY. Storer Clouston. 


“ Everyone who reads this capital tale will be sure of an evening’s amusement. 
without the trouble and expense of going to the theatre to find it.”— 
Westminster Gazette. 


f 
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Novels and Belles Lettres—continued. 


NEW NOVELS. 


6s. each. ; 
THE SCORE. Lucas Malet. 
“Finely written, and gives an exquisite embodiment to some of the ideals of 


lofty womanhood and moral sublimity. Altogether ‘The Score’ is one of those 
books that are not easily forgotten.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FIONA. Lady Napier of Magdala. 
JOHN GOODCHILD. R. W. Wright-Henderson. 


“A novel of unusual interest and merit.”—Birmingham Post. 
“Indeed a novel of much originality and unusual literary merit.”— 
Court Journal, 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. 
Mrs. L. Allen Harker. 
Mr. SWINBURNE in a letter to the author said :—‘‘All the children are flesh 


and life-like. Paul is something quite new asa study. I quite agree with his view 
of sums, ‘the oftener you add a line up the differenter it comes.’s I always find it so.” 


MUCH ADO ABOUT SOMETHING. 
C. E. Lawrence. 


“There are scenes which will remind the reader irresistibly of Hans Andersen + 
there is always something charming happening or about to happen, and the scenes 
of pure fairy-land are delicious. We shall be surprised if this book does not gain a 
great success. It certainly deserves it.”—Daily Mail. 


THE ROMANCE OF A PLAIN MAN. 
Ellen Glasgow. 


“The book is one on which the authoress may be warmly congratulated. It 
has many excellencies: charm, sweetness, atmosphere, artistic restraint and, not 
least, a delicious, all-pervading humour.”— Daily Chronicle, 


LITTLE DEVIL DOUBT. Oliver Onions. 


“Quaint bits of humour, shrewd and caustic sayings, and dear little thumb~ 
nail sketches touched with fun and sympathy.”—Evening Standard. 


THE SHUTTLES OF THE LOOM. 
K. M. Edge (Mrs. Caulfeild). 


“ This is a clever and an absorbing novel, written with all the grace and charm 
of refinement. The chapters dealing with India are alive with interest, and the 
author has been happy in her delineation of her central figure. The man is a 
delightful character, at all times human and typical of the traditions of birth and 
environment.”—Globe. 
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Novels and Belles Lettres—continued. 
NEW NOVELS. 6s. each—continued. 
FRANK BURNET. Dorothy V. Horace Smith. 


“Miss Smith has imagination, restraint and real artistry . . . a Novel 
of character, and a very good one, whose artist here wins our sympathies. 
. . Phillis is a delightful and very human heroine, and Wattie, the blacksmith- 
painter, is an endearing creature. . . . Altogether we congratulate Miss Smith 


very heartily.”—Literary World. 


THE ARCHDEACON’S FAMILY. 
Maud Egerton King. 


“A refreshing novel to come across in these arid days. It reminds one of the 
mid-Victorian novel, and particularly of Thackeray, with a dash of Meredith, for 
Mrs. King is not afraid to launch out into the moralizings of the one and the 
epigrams of the other. With the finest of fine irony she dissects and lays bare the 
innermost soul of educated superiority. . . . Altogether a novel to be read at 
one’s leisure and with the zest that really good writing can give.”—Dundee Courier. 


SEPTIMUS. William J. Locke. 


“Tf you want a perfectly delightful book, get W. J. Locke’s ‘ Septimus.’ Pt ‘s 
rut 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY. 
Mrs. L. Allen Harker. 


“If you want to give yourself a delightful treat get ‘Miss Esperance and 
Mr. Wycherly ' and enjoy every word of it. The book so absolutely charmed me 
that the moment I had finished it I turned back to the first page and read it through 
again. . . . Ishall read it a third time very soon.”—Truth. 


IONE CHALONER. The Earl of Iddesleigh. 
BEYOND THE SKYLINE. Robert Aitken. 
THE WATERS OF JORDAN. Horace A. Vachell. 
THE GENTLEMAN. Alfred Ollivant. 


NOVELS. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BISHOP AND THE BOGIE-MAN. 
Joel Chandler Harris. 
“A real child's adventure. Real and charming too is the conception of 
Adelaide’s imaginary companion, Cally-Lou, who acquires a great reputation among 
the little girl’s friends and admirers. This is a story which no one who is fond of 
children should miss.”—Morning Post. 
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Novels and Belles Lettres—continued. 
NOVELS. 2s. 6d. net—contiuned. 
THE SECRET RIVER. Miss R. Macaulay. 


“., . this little book merits very serious consideration. It is a beautiful 
attempt, in the form of a story, to realize the other vision world that is round and 
about us, a world that is, at rare moments, suddenly revealed and then suddenly 
again withdrawn. . . . It was no easy thing to carry out, and Miss Macaulay 
is to be congratulated on her success . . . it has style and discipline, and 
a very excellent restraint.”—Standard. 


IN A GOOD CAUSE. Stories and Verses. By F. Anstey, 
Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., Owen Seaman, W. Pett Ridge, 
Marjorie Bowen, Richard Pryce, Henry Newbolt, W. 
Graham Robertson and Tom Gallon. With an Illustration 
by the late Phil May. Issued on behalf of the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY. Chosen by 
R. U.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PRESS ALBUM. Published for the Benefit of 
the Journalists’ Orphan Fund. Written and Illustrated by 
Leading Authors, Poets and Artists of the Day. Edited by 
— Catling. Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. A Limitep Epition 
at dls. net. 


SCENES AND PORTRAITS. By Frederic Manning, 
Author of “ The Vigil of Brunhild.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Tt is excellent work of a rare kind, and will leaven a large lump of current 


literature."—The Times. 

“They have a curious originality and, though fantastic in the extreme, always 
singularly alert and attractive. They will be welcomed because they contain much 
that is fresh and unexpected and stimulating.”—Observer. 


ESSAYS OF POETS AND POETRY. Ancient 
and Modern. By T. Herbert Warren, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
and President of Magdalen ; Author of “ Prince Christian Victor,” 
“By Severn Seas,” etc. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“This is a delightful book, and will, we predict, give an immense deal of 
pleasure wherever sound learning and true literature are loved and flourish. , 
We cannot leave Mr. Warren’s book without expressing once more our delight i in 
work so sound, so sane, and so vigorous. What a comfort to find a critic who is 
interested not in himself but in the men he writes about, who wants not to show off 
his own cleverness but to exhibit the beauties of the poets of whom he writes, who 
does not pose and posture in front of some noble masterpiece, but with courtesy 
and good breeding shows cause why this or that rule should be made absolute in 
the High Court of Letters.”—Spectator, ES 
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Novels and Belles Lettres—continued. 


JOHN CHINAMAN AND A FEW OTHERS. 
By E. H. Parker, Author of “China and Religion,” etc. 
A Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The peculiar interest that “John Chinaman” possesses at this moment lies in 
the allusions to the great viceroy Yiian Shi-k’ai, whose political fall, brought about 
by a Manchu clique, was reported recently, and to the drastic reforms now being 
carried out in China, most of which were foreshadowed by the Author during the 
“Boxer” revolt of 1900. 


THE LETTERS OF A REMITTANCE MAN 
TO HIS MOTHER. By W. H. P. Jarvis. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


FROM MONTAIGNE TO MOLIERE ; or, The 
Preparation for the Classical Age of French Literature. By 
Arthur Tilley, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Large 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE. By 
Rowland E. Prothero, M.V.O., Author of “The Psalms in 
Human Life,” etc. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES AND VAGARIES. By Axel Munthe. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


WORKS OF SAMUEL SMILES. In specially designed 


cover, with full gilt back, gilt top, and silk marker. F'’cap 8vo. 
With Illustrations. Thin Paper Edition. Cloth, 2s. net ; lambskin, 
2s. 6d. net each. 


SELF-HELP. | CHARACTER. | DUTY. | THRIFT. 


WORKS OF GEORGE BORROW (Copyright Edition). 
Thin Paper Edition. F'cap 8vo. In specially designed cover, with 
full gilt back. Illustrated. Cloth, ls. net ; lambskin, gilt top, 2s. net. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 


LAVENGRO. ROMANO LAVO LIL: The 
ROMANY RYE. Word Book of the Romany or English 
WILD WALES, Gypsy Language. 
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Law. 


THE LAW OF HOSPITALS, INFIRMARIES, 
DISPENSARIES, and other Kindred Institutions, whether 
Voluntary or Rate-supported. By Arthur Turnour Murray. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“It is impossible, within the space available, to do justice to this valuable 
addition to the standard literature of a legal-institutional character; but we can 
- heartily recommend it to the governors, secretaries, and staffs of all hospitals in this 
country, whatever their nature may be . . Avvaluable and authoritative text- 
book upon a difficult and intricate branch of the law.”—The Hospital. 


THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. Being 
an Edition of Lectures I, V and VI of Austin’s “ Jurisprudence,” 
and of Austin’s “ Essay on the Uses of the Study of Jurisprudence.” 
With Critical Notes and Excursus by W. Jethro Brown, 
LL.D., Litt.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister - at - Law. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“We are praising this book not for the sake of Austin, but for that of 
Prof. Brown. His numerous notes and excursus furnish exactly what the student 
requires.” —A theneum. 


Medical. 


CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
A Study of Child Life. By David Forsyth, M.D., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF VERTEBRATES. 
By J. B. Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology in West 
Virginia University. With 180 Illustrations. 15s. net. 


“The book is thoroughly scientific in its treatment of the numerous parts of the 
nervous system dealt with. It is written by one who is evidently a master of 
his subject, and every chapter bears the impress of knowledge obtained at first 
hand.”—Medical Times. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SERIES. 


INTRACELLULAR ENZYMES. A Course of Lectures 
given in the Physiological Laboratory, University of London. By 
H. M. Vernon, M.D. Medium 8yo. 7s. 6d. net, 
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Medical—continued. 


THERAPEUTICS OF THE CIRCULATION. 
By Sir T. Lauder Brunton, Bart., D.Sc., M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Author of ‘ Handbook of Pharmacology, Materia Medica 
With numerous Diagrams. Medium 8vo. 
s. 6d. net. 


Science. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF 


VARIATION, HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION. By 
Robert H. Lock, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE. By W. C. D. Whetham, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cheap Edition. Illustrated. Large 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MICROSCOPY. The Construction, Theory, and Use of the - 
Microscope. By Edmund J. Spitta, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. 
With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Second Edition. 


12s. 6d. net. 


“Let us hasten to urge every student of the microscope who wishes to gain a 
thorough understanding of its principles and possibilities and its defects, and every 
user of the instrument who desires a work of reference to which he may turn for an 
explanation of some unexplained optical phenomenon, or for particulars of up-to-date 
apparatus, to procure a copy of Mr. Spitta’s book without delay.”—Nature. 


PEARLS AND PARASITES. $4 Series of Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By A. E. Shipley, M.A., Hon. D.Sc. 
(Princeton), F.R.S., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“There is a rapidly-growing class who, though they have no practical 
experience of scientific work, do take an inteiligent interest in its problems. To 
such people we would recommend Mr. Shipley’s volume of essays. There they 
will find set out in lucid English the story of the great campaign against malaria, 
and they will be enabled to form some estimate of the debt owed by the world to 
men like Major Ross. They will find, too, an account of the life of Pasteur. The 
essays show remarkable literary ability and a point of view which is certainly not 
the somewhat narrow one of the traditional man of science.”"—Morning Post. - 
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Science—continued. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS AND SOME 
OTHER LEGENDS ASTRONOMICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. By the Hon. Emmeline M. Plunket, Author 
of “Ancient Calendars and Constellations.” With Illustrations. 
Square Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The author makes suggestions which will compel the most sceptical critic to 
read her work with attention and respect.” —Nature. 

<. . all readers should be charmed with the brilliant and fascinating style 
in which "she has put her thoughts on paper.” —Knowledge. 


THE HEREDITY OF ACQUIRED CHARAC- 
TERS IN PLANTS. An Aspect of the true Darwinism based 
on Personal Observations and Experiments. By the Rev. Prof. 
George Henslow. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Rollin D. Salisbury. With 

numerous Illustrations. 21s. net. 


“The whole subject is covered in a clear and fascinating style . . . wealth 
of Illustrations. . These are beautifully reproduced, and drive through the 
eye the proportions set forth in the text.”—Scotsman, 


FIVE NEW VOLUMES IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM. By 
Frederick Soddy, Lecturer in Physical Chemistry in the University 
of Glasgow. With Diagrams. 6s. net. 

“We have endeavoured to give a general idea of Mr. Soddy’s book in the hope 
that it may induce many to read it, because it affords by an orderly progression from 
the simple to the complex, and with as little mathematics as possible, a clear idea of 
the nature of the activity of radium, and the relation of that astonishing element to 


others which precede and succeed it in the process of disintegration or evolution.”— 
British Medical Journal. 


CLIMATE, considered 
especially in Relation to Man 
By Robert de Courcy Ward, Assistant 
Professor of Climatology in Harvard 
University. 6s. net. 


HEREDITY. By J. Arthur Thom- 


THE PROBLEM OF AGE, 


GROWTH, AND DEATH 
A Study of Cytomorphosis. By Charles 
S. Minot, LL.D., Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy in the Harvard 
Medical School. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. a 
Study of Recent Observations. By 
Charles Lane Poor, Professor of 
in Columbia University. 
Ss. net. 


son, Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aber- 
deen. With Coloured and other 
Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 
9s. net. 
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Educational. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF BOYS IN 
ENGLAND. By Cyril Norwood, M.A., Headmaster of 
Bristol Grammar School; and Arthur H. Hope, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Radley College. 12s. net. 


JAPANESE EDUCATION. Lectures delivered in the 
University of London. By Baron Dairoku Kikuchi. Demy 
8vo. 5s. net. 

“Will be found very instructive to all interested in scholastic work.”"—Outlook. 


Gardening and Nature. 


FERTILISERS AND MANURES. By A. D. Hall, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Director of the Rothamsted Station (Lawes Agri- 
cultural Trust), Author of “The Soil,” ‘The Book of Rothamsted 
Experiments,” etc. °:Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE SOIL. An Introduction to the Scientific Study of the 
Growth of Crops. By A. D. Hall, M.A., Director of the 
Rothamsted Station (Lawes Agricultural Trust). A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. With Diagrams, etc. 5s. net. 


The science of agriculture has advanced considerably since the first edition of 
this work was published, so Mr. Hall has taken advantage of the need for a reprint 
to produce what is practically a new book. A good deal of fresh material has been 
added, the latest statistics have been included and the whole text has been 
thoroughly overhauled and re-set, bringing everything completely up to date. 


AN ESSAY ON THE MAKING OF GARDENS. 


Being a Study of Old Italian Gardens, of the Nature of Beauty and 
the Principles involved in Garden Design. By Sir George 
Sitwell, Bart. Square Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN AND 


HOME GROUNDS. By William Robinson. New (Eleventh) 
Edition. Illustrated with many Engravings on Wood. Medium 
8vo. 15s. net. 
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Gardening and Nature—continued. 
FRENCH MARKET - GARDENING. _ Including 


Practical Details of “Intensive Cultivation” for English Growers. 
By John Weathers, Author of “A Practical Guide to Garden 
Plants,” &c. With a Preface by William Robinson, Author of 
“The English Flower Garden,” etc. With numerous Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE STORY OF AN OTTER. By J.C. 
Tregarthen, Author of ‘‘ Wild Life at the Land’s End” and “ The 
Life Story of a Fox.” With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


“Tt would be difficult to present nature study in a more attractive form than 
that which has been adopted by Mr. Tregarthen. All who are interested in wild 
life will enjoy the freshness of a narrative which is as exhilarating as any Otter 
hunt can be.”—Scotsman. 


Theology. 
THE LATE CANON MOBERLY’S WORKS. 


Uniform with “ Ministerial Priesthood” and “ Atonement and 
Personality.” Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. net each. 


PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES. Being Papers on Subjects 


Theological and Ecclesiastical. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE. Sermons chiefly preached at Oxford. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH. From its Foundation to the End of the Third 

Century. By Monsignor Louis Duchesne. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 

“Tt has a breadth of view in dealing with the results of modern scholars, and 

in sensibly mairtaining the authority of the old writers that cannot but recommend 

it to Roman Catholic readers seriously in the advance of historical science and yet 
anxious to avoid a reproach of modernism.”—Scotsman. 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF THE SACRA. 


MENTS. Six Lectures given in Westminster Abbey during 
Lent, 1908. By the Rev. H. C. Beeching, Canon of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Theology—continued. 


CHURCHMANSHIP AND CHARACTER. Three 
Years’ Teaching in Birmingham Cathedral. By the Rev. Canon 
W. H. Carnegie, Rector and Canon of Birmingham Cathedral. 
Large Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“His words always ring with a manly sound. There is not a syllable of 
conventional phraseology in them, no display of pulpit eloquence, no sensational 
imagery. Yet the sentences swing along with the ease gained by years of sincere 
thought, by the activities of social life for the community, and by intercourse with 
kindred spirits."—Birmingham Post. 


MURRAY’S NEW ILLUSTRATED BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. A New Bible Dictionary written by Leading 
Scholars of to-day, and including the Results of Modern Research. 
Edited by the Rev. William C. Piercy, Chaplain at the 
Whitelands Training College, Chelsea. With Illustrations, Plans 
and Coloured Maps. Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 


“This worthy volume is a compilation of most interesting and informing 
material. It is one that any person with serious claims to be called a reader might 
take up at odd moments and find therein an endless source of pleasure and profit. 
To the student of theology and Biblical lore it is a desideratum revealed, and no 
candidate for, or qualified member of, the Christian ministry should pursue his 
course a day longer without it. . . . So it is a good book, because you can 
take its word for granted ; because you can tuck it under your arm if you are going 
out to some debate or lecture: because you can get solid food and even diversion 
for the mind by its pages—and good books, of such a kind, are not too plentiful.”— 

Daily Chronicle. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE LAST THINGS. 
By the Rev. W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D., Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 
The Greek Text Revised, with a Revised English Version and 
Notes. By the late B. F. Westcott, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 


“An edition of this wonderful Gospel, unique in the history of religion and 
literature, and in the problems it presents, with a commentary composed by one who 
was at once a world-famed master in textual criticism, and a mystic akin in tone of 
mind to the mysterious author, must be hailed by all religious thinkers and literary 
students as a great event. . . . It is an additional pleasure to think that the 
task of editing has been accomplished by his son, Mr. A. Westcott.”— 

Birmingham Post. 
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Theology—continued. 


BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM’S WORKS, Uniform. 
and Cheap Editions of. 2s. 6d. net each Volume. 
THE BODY OF CHRIST. 
DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE INCARNATION. 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 2 Vols. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY AND THE OLD 
RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


CONTENTIO VERITATIS. THE HOLY EUCHARIST, 

: : with other Occasional Papers. By the. 

Rev. P. N. Waggett, of the Society 

of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley 
Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Periodicals. 
1909 ISSUE. 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE 


Department of Technology. Programme containing Regulations 
for the Registration, Conduct and Inspection of Classes, and 
Examination of Candidates in Technology and Manual Training. 
Published annually. Demy 8vo. 9d. net. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLASSICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, 1908. With Rules and List of Members. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE YEAR’S WORK in CLASSICAL STUDIES, 
1908. Edited for the Council of the Classical Association by- 
W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. 6d. net. 


BOARD OF EXAMINATIONS FOR EDUCA-. 


TIONAL HANDWORK. 1909 Issue. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Regulations and Syllabus together with Lists of Certi-- 
ficate Holders and Registered Teachers. In Paper Covers. 6d. net.. 
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Romance of the East Series. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 


In this series the great store-houses of Oriental romance will be opened for the 
first time to the public. Tales from the Sanscrit, from the Chinese, from every 
language of the East possessing a great literature will appear in due course. From 
these vivid narratives of old world romance it will be possible for the reader to glean 
much information concerning the lives and manners and customs of va vanished races, 
and the greatness of Empires that have passed away.__ See Pee 


“Judging by the first two volumes of Oriental folk-lore and fables which 
Mr. L. Cranmer-Byng is editing under the collective title of ‘The Romance of the 
East’ . . . the series will be of great charm and interest. . . . Sir Arthur N. 
Wollaston has done his work so well that one cannot imagine it done better 

. «he has succeeded in retaining the peculiar je ne sais quot which is the 
lure and the witchery of the East. . . . His English is of the very best, 
simple and dignified and clear—in fact, the ideal language for fable and 
folk-lore.”—Westminster Gazette. 

“They have the wild picturesqueness of the ‘ Arabian Nights‘ and the same 
strain of humour.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE GOLDEN TOWN, and other Tales. From Soma-Deva’s “Ocean 
of Romance Rivers.” By L. D. BARNETT, LL.D. 


‘TALES OF THE CALIPHS. By Cxravup Fietp, Author of “The 
Confessions of Al Ghazzali.” 


‘TALES WITHIN TALES. By Sir ArtHuR N. Wottasron, K.C.1LE. 


Wisdom of the East Series. 


Pott 16mo, Cloth limp, 


‘THE SPLENDOUR OF GOD. Being Extracts from the Sacred Writings 
of the Bahai. With Introduction by ER1c HAMMOND. 2s. net, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AL GHAZZALI. Translated for the 


first time into English by CLAupD FIELD. Is. net. 
A LUTE OF JADE. By L. Cranmer-Byne. 2s. net. 


THE BOOK OF FILIAL DUTY. Translated from the Chinese of the 
Hsiao Ching. With the 24 Examples. By IwAN CHEN, First Secretary to 
the Chinese Legation. Is. net. 


‘THE HEART OF INDIA. By L. D. Barnett, LL.D. 2s. net. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 421,—-OCTOBER, 1909, 


Art. 1—THE NATIONALISATION OF BRITISH RAIL- 
WAYS. 


THE question as to the desirability of the acquisition and 
management by the State of the railways of the United 
Kingdom has been more widely discussed during the 
past eighteen months than at any other period since 
1865, when the last Royal Commission on railways was 
appointed. The principle of public ownership of rail- 
ways has always received a certain measure of support 
on general grounds; but since the end of 1907 a variety 
of circumstances have tended to place the question in a 
very different position from that which it has occupied 
for many years in the mind of the general public. 
Among the most far-reaching of these circumstances 
was the profound impression made on public opinion 
by the contemplation of the consequences which would 
have attended the threatened strike of railway employés 
in the autumn of 1907. Owing to the good offices of Mr 
Lloyd George, then President of the Board of Trade, 
combined with the conciliatory attitude of the directors 
of the railway companies and the representatives of the 
railway servants, a national disaster was then avoided ; 
and it is now recognised that the intervention of the 
President of the Board of Trade in that controversy 
marked the beginning of a fundamental change in the 
railway policy of the State. 

Another circumstance which has tended to bring this 
matter prominently under the notice of the public has 
been the example of foreign countries. We are not 
easily influenced by foreign example, but the fact that 
Italy, Switzerland, Mexico, and Japan have all national- 
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ised their railways in some form or other within the 
past five years has made a marked impression on the 
public mind. Then there is undoubtedly a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction with the railway working of 
this country. It may be safely asserted that there is 
no railway system in the world which is not open to 
some form of complaint; and it must be admitted that 
railway business, which touches almost every member 
of the community, is peculiarly open to criticism. The 
grievances of traders and others are probably exaggerated, 
but they are apt to be loudly voiced and thus produce an 
effect disproportionate to their real extent. The spread 
of what may be loosely termed socialistic ideas is another 
influence which has kept the matter before the public; 
and the Labour party has to some extent committed 
itself to the policy of nationalisation of railways, on the 
theory apparently that the State as an employer would 
be more amenable to pressure through Parliament than 
are the companies, and that nationalisation would there- 
fore mean shorter hours and increased wages for railway 
servants. The dissatisfaction of a large section of rail- 
way shareholders with the position of the railway in- 
dustry has also had considerable effect in drawing public 
attention to the railway problem. 

The most important influence of all which has directed 
the attention of the public mind to the position of our 
railways is the remarkable change which has come over 
the attitude of the leading railway administrations of 
the country to each other. Briefly it may be said that 
the year 1908 witnessed the abandonment of the old 
policy of indiscriminate competition and the substitution 
of the policy of co-operation and consolidation. The fact 
is being recognised both inside and outside railway circles 
that the application of the principle of unlimited com- 
petition to the railway service of this country is un- 
scientific and economically unsound; and enlightened 
public opinion is beginning to perceive that, if the rail- 
ways are to render the utmost possible service to the 
community, they must be encouraged to surrender the 
wasteful policy of competition which they have hitherto 
largely pursued. 

A fairly strong a priori case can be made out for 
nationalisation. It does not seem to be an unreasonable 
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assumption that one great central administration, having 
for its object the serving of public interests only, should 
be able to offer a better and cheaper transport service 
—particularly in view of the superior credit enjoyed by 
the State—than could be afforded by a large number of 
individual companies each working independently and 
animated largely by motives of self-interest; and there 
is undoubtedly a good deal to be said in favour of the 
argument that the essential condition of efficiency and 
economy can only be attained by the most thorough- 
going centralisation. The weight of such abstract con- 
siderations is, however, seriously weakened when exam- 
ination is made of the practical working of the various 
State-railway administrations throughout the world ; and 
due significance should be attached to the fact that no 
country has nationalised its railways on purely theo- 
retical grounds. It will be found that this policy has 
invariably been adopted under pressure of strategical, 
political, or economic considerations. 

The railway problem of every country possesses 
peculiar features; and that of the United Kingdom is 
certainly not less complex or difficult than those of 
other countries. But, though we cannot hope to learn 
how to solve our difficulties by a mere inspection of the 
manner in which other countries have dealt with their 
transportation problems, it cannot be denied that their 
experience is of the greatest value in indicating some 
of the difficulties which attend the public ownership of 
railways. 

The railways, of the world may be roughly divided 
into two groups, namely, (a) those which are owned 
and administered by companies; and (b) those which 
are owned and administered by the State. There are 
upwards of 560,000 miles of railway in operation at the 
present time; and of this total approximately 390,000 
miles are owned and worked by companies, the balance 
of 170,000 miles being under State administration. It 
will perhaps be a matter of surprise to many people to 
learn that more than two-thirds of the railway mileage 
of the world is still owned by companies, but it is only 
fair to point out that of these two-thirds the United 
States of America account for about 225,000 miles; so 
that, apart from America, the mileage of the State- 
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owned railways approximates to that of the privately- 
owned lines. 

Anglo-Saxon communities, as a whole, have not shown 
any great predilection for the public ownership of rail- 
ways; but most of our self-governing colonies have been 
compelled, principally from economic causes, to adopt 
this policy, and it is to them that we must look for 
illustrations of the manner in which men of our own 
temperament and traditions have solved, or attempted 
to solve, some of the great difficulties which beset this 
branch of State administration. 

Practically all the railways in Australia are owned 
and administered by the six States which constitute the 
Commonwealth. Broadly speaking, it may be said that 
this policy was originally adopted from economic neces- 
sity. Labour difficulties played a prominent part in the 
matter, but financial considerations were the determining 
factors. Investors would not provide the capital required 
for the construction of railways, owing largely to the 
unfavourable prospects of remunerative traffic; and each 
State therefore was practically compelled to undertake 
the construction as well as the administration of railways. 
There are in Australia at the present time upwards of 
14,200 miles of State railways in operation, as compared 
with only 950 miles owned by companies. 

From the point of view of the taxpayer, the railways 
of Australia cannot be looked upon as an unqualified 
success. Only one province, namely, Western Australia, 
has been able to show a net profit on the working of its 
railways since their inception. The working of the other 
State railways has resulted in heavy losses to the various 
Governments. Thus, for the fifteen years to June 30, 
1907, the Victorian railways showed a loss, after paying 
working expenses, special expenditure and charges, and 
net interest charges and expenses, of 2,803,0711.; and 
the total net loss since the inauguration of the railways 
is estimated at not less than 9,000,000/. The accumulated 
deficit of the New South Wales railways is estimated to 
amount to a very much larger total. The Queensland 
railways have also proved a costly undertaking for 
the taxpayers. From 1865 to 1906 there were only two 
years in which these Government railways earned the 
full interest on the capital expended on their construc- 
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tion; and the aggregate deficit is estimated at upwards 
of 6,000,0007. 

The fact must be borne in mind, however, that the 
Australian railways have been constructed mainly for 
the purpose of opening up the country and developing 
its natural resources. In order to accomplish these 
objects, rates have been granted for the transport of 
agricultural produce on ridiculously inadequate terms. 
During the past four years Australia has enjoyed a 
large measure of prosperity; and the position of the 
State railways is more favourable than at any other 
period in their history. The following table shows the 
results of working for the three years to June 30, 1908: 


Year to June 30. 1906. 1907. 1908. 


Gross earnings. 
Working expenses 
Net earnings 


Interest on capital expenditure . 


Surplus 
Total capital ‘expenditure 


12,793,884 
7,526, 681 
5, 267, 203 
4,861,459 
405,756 


(194,756,729 


& 
13,922,644 


136,980, "494 


£ 
14,289,173 
8,383,673 
5,905,500 
5,059,615 


139,880,909 


The surplus profits earned during each of the three 
years are most encouraging and are in striking contrast 
with the somewhat disheartening record of previous 
years ; but, after allowing for these substantial surpluses, 
the result of working for the past eight years is a net 
loss of 2,033,8891. 

A certain amount of adverse criticism has been 
directed to the methods of bookkeeping adopted by 
several of the Australian Government railways. It is 
contended that the accounts as presented do not show 
the real position of the undertakings ; and the evidence 
adduced certainly lends some colour to this charge. The 
form in which railway accounts are presented is, however, 
a vexed question. It affects both State and company- 
managed railway administrations, and it would be inad- 
visable to attach too much importance to this aspect of 
the problem. A much more serious objection is urged 
against the Government railways of Australia, namely, 
that an undue amount of political influence has been 
introduced into their management, 


7,955,094 

5,967,550 

4,969,763 
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The problem of removing as far as possible the 
management of railways from the influence of party 
politicians, without at the same time weakening the 
legitimate right of control which should be exercised 
by Parliament as the representative of the taxpayers, 
cannot yet be said to have been happily solved by 
Australia. A considerable volume of evidence has been 
adduced to show that the abuse of patronage and the 
construction of ‘ political lines,’ that is to say, railways 
designed to serve the temporary interests of that portion 
of the community which at the moment could exert the 
greatest pressure, was widespread in the early days of 
the Australian railways; and these abuses must have 
contributed largely to their financial difficulties. In the 
early eighties these abuses became so acute that the 
administration of the railways was transferred to Rail- 
way Commissioners, who were. nominally understood 
to have complete control; but it has not been found 
practicable to remove the real control from the various 
parliaments. It is but fair to add that the complaints 
of political interference with the State railways have 
been very much less in evidence in recent years; and 
perhaps the real and most satisfactory safeguard may 
in time be developed in the shape of enlightened public 
opinion. On the whole it may be said that the State 
railways have been of the utmost value in developing 
‘the natural resources of Australia; and it seems not 
improbable that they are now about to reap some 
benefit from the financial sacrifices made in the past. 

The experiences of the Government railways of Cape 
Colony have not been dissimilar from those of Australia, 
only in this case the evils of political interference appear 
to have been aggravated, as is shown by the following 
extract from a memorandum relative to railway organisa- 
tion prepared at the request of the Railway Commis- 
sioners of the Cape Government railways by Sir Thomas 
R. Price in February, 1907 : 


‘There can be little doubt that in the Cape Colony political 
considerations have influenced the adoption of new lines and 
their construction—many, if not most of them, of an unprofit- 
able character—without sufficient enquiry or information, 
often with scanty particulars, and possibly contrary to the 
advice of the officer entrusted with the construction and 
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working of the line. A material change is imperatively neces- 
sary to ensure the solvency of the Colony.’ | 

The significance of these strictures is not Jessened by the 
fact that the results of working of the Cape Government 
railways for the year 1907 showed a net loss, after paying 
the interest on the capital cost, of 217,3541. The actual 
loss was more than double this amount; but it was not 
declared owing to the fact that the usual charge for 
redemption in connexion with additional rolling-stock, 
locomotive workshops, etc., amounting to 252,500/., was 
remitted. South Africa has been passing through a 
period of abnormal depression; but this method of 
reducing a deficit is, to say the least of it, unsatisfactory, 
and shows that Governments are as prone to methods 
of bad finance as private companies. 

There is only one important Government railway in 
Canada—the Intercolonial—and the line has proved a 
disastrous failure. The unsatisfactory working of this 
State railway has had a profound effect on public opinion 
in Canada ; and for many years the policy of the Dominion 
Government has been to encourage private enterprise to 
undertake the provision of transport services for the 
country. It is true that a large portion of the new 
transcontinental railway—the Grand Trunk Pacific— 
will be built by the Government. But this has been 
undertaken mainly for financial reasons; and the line 
when built will be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway Company. Liberal subsidies in the shape of land 
grants and guarantees of capital have been granted by 
the Government to railway companies, and the results 
achieved appear to have fully warranted this course. 

It is instructive to compare the commercial develop- 
ment of our two greatest colonies—Canada and Australia 
—because they represent the two opposite railway 
policies, namely, in Australia, State-owned and adminis- 
tered railways; and in Canada, company-owned and 
administered railways. In 1890 there were 10,135 miles 
of railway open for traffic in Australia, while Canada 
had at the same date 13,151 miles of railway open. In 
1907 the mileage of the Canadian railways had increased 
to 22,452, while that of Australia had only increased to 
15,258. In 1890 the foreign trade of Canada was valued 
at 43,721,478/, and in the same year the oversea trade of 
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Australia amounted to 64,489,5027. In 1908 the imports 
and exports of Canada were valued at 130,158,626/., while 
the oversea trade of Australia for that year had only 
increased to 113,722,0001. Thus, during the period of 
eighteen years (1890-1908) the imports and exports of 
Canada have trebled in value, while those of Australia, 
have only doubled. The much greater actual and relative 
economic development of Canada is noteworthy ; and, 
although due weight must be given to the influence 
which America exercises on the trade of the Dominion, 
and also to the fact that Canada has encouraged immi- 
gration while Australia has discouraged it, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the more rapid growth of 
Canadian commerce is largely due to the fact that she 
has adopted a policy of assisting private companies to 
undertake the provision of railways, whereas Australia 
has practically committed herself to the policy of State 
railway construction and management. 

Political and military considerations have always 
eccupied a prominent place in schemes for Government 
control of railways; and these considerations apply with 
peculiar force to the transportation problem of India. 
The railways of that country are practically all State- 
owned—the mileage of the State railways being 26,000 
as compared with 4000 in the hands of private companies. 
The Government railways are, however, mainly adminis- 
tered under lease by companies under the direct control 
of the Secretary of State for India; and, on the whole, 
this method of administration may be said to have proved 
satisfactory. Indian railways afford one of the cheapest 
systems of transportation in the world; and, so far, there 
have been few complaints of patronage and political 
influence similar to that experienced in the self-governing 
colonies. Serious complaints have, however, been made 
as to the disadvantages of the duality of control; but 
it is anticipated that, under the administration of the 
new Railway Board, which has been largely freed from 
Government influence, these difficulties will be overcome. 
There seems to be an urgent demand for the construction 
of new lines and the provision of additional rolling-stock ; 
and a large amount of money has recently been raised 
in this country for these purposes. 

The total extent of railways open for traffic in India 
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at the end of 1907 was 30,010 miles. Of these, 6229 miles 
were State lines worked by the State; 16,138 miles were 
lines leased to guaranteed companies; 3862 miles were 
lines owned or worked by companies without a Govern- 
ment guarantee ; 103 miles belonged to District Boards ; 
and 3678 miles represented lines owned or worked by 
native States and lines in foreign territory. The further 
extent of railways under construction and sanctioned up 
to March 31, 1908, was 2516 miles. The gross earnings 
during the calendar year 1907 amounted to 31,512,5001., as 
compared with 29,411,500/. in 1906. The working expenses 
were 16,190,600/., as compared with 14,671,600/. The net 
earnings were 15,321,900/., as compared with 14,739,900/. 
Taking the figures for capital outlay and for net earnings 
on a rupee basis, the net earnings in the year 1907 yielded 
a return of 5:77 per cent., the result for the year 1906 
having been 5°83 per cent. The net financial result to 
the Government of the working of the railways in 1907 
was a profit of 2,551,900/. It is instructive to note, how- 
ever, that the Indian Budget for 1908-9 showed a deficit 
of 4,292,000/. instead of an estimated surplus of 571,0001., 
owing mainly to the decline of 3,674,000/. in the net 
railway revenue. 

After all, apart from illustrating some of the dangers 
attendant upon Government administration of railways, 
the experiences of our colonies and possessions are not 
very helpful. In Australia, South Africa, and India, the 
railways have been largely, if not entirely, constructed 
by the various Governments. Moreover, in these countries 
lines have been built by the State, mainly for the purpose 
of opening up vast tracts of territory, and the question 
of working them at a profit has been a secondary con- 
sideration ; and even now the railway systems of these 
countries may be said to be only in their infancy. In the 
United Kingdom, on the other hand, the railways have 
been constructed by private enterprise; and, so far as it 
is possible to foresee, they have nearly reached their 
approximate limits of expansion, at least so far as trunk- 
lines are concerned. For conditions more closely ap- 
proximating to those which obtain in the United King- 
dom, it is therefore necessary to turn to countries nearer 
home. The principle of the public ownership of railways 
has received its widest practical application on the con- 
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tinent of Europe; but even here Government railways 
are by no means universal. The mileage of railways in 
operation in Europe (apart from the United Kingdom) is 
about 165,000 miles; and of this total State railways 
account for about 87,000 miles, the remainder being in 
the hands of companies. . 

From a financial point of view there are only two 
really successful national railway systems, namely, those 
of Prussia and Belgium. Upwards of forty years ago, 
Bismarck began one of the greatest achievements of his 
life, namely, the creation of the German State railways. 
It was his original intention to merge all the railways 
within the Empire under one administration ; but the 
well-grounded apprehensions with which the smaller 
States contemplated the predominant position which 
Prussia would occupy in any such administration resulted 
in the partial failure of Bismarck’s intentions. The 
several States adopted separate systems. At the present 
time there are six State railway systems in Germany, 
exclusive of the Imperial railways (Alsace—Lorraine), 
the most important system being of course that of 
Prussia. 

The principal objects Bismarck desired to attain were 
(1) the consolidation of the Empire by bringing all the 
railways under the direct administration of the Govern- 
ment; (2) the strengthening of the military position of 
the Empire by facilitating the construction of strategical 
lines and giving the control of the principal means of 
transport to the State; (3) the provision of an important 
source of revenue which would be, to all intents and 
purposes, outside the control of Parliament; and (4) to 
facilitate the economic development of the Empire by 
substituting for the chaotic and absolutely inadequate 
transport system in operation in the early seventies a_ 
uniform system of efficient State railways. 

So far as Prussia is concerned Bismarck’s principal 
objects have been fully attained; and there can be no 
doubt that the State railways have been one of the most 
important factors in the wonderful economic develop- 
ment of Germany since 1880. Prussia commenced her 
policy of nationalisation at a particularly auspicious 
moment. Prior to 1879 the railways were partly in the 
hands of the State and partly in the hands of private 
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companies. The railways were costly, inefficient, and 
thoroughly disorganised ; and the whole position of the 
transport problem was eminently unsatisfactory. In 
1879 the Prussian Government began to buy up the 
private lines. The arrangement was a purely voluntary 
one on both sides ; and the lines of the companies were 
acquired at a fair valuation. At the end of 1908 the 
Prussian State railway system comprised 22,484 miles, of 
which total about one-half had been built by the State 
and the other half acquired by purchase. 

So far as it is possible to form an opinion from the 
official figures, the financial success of the Prussian State 
railways appears to be unquestionable. The total capital 
expenditure at the end of 1908 was 495,850,000/., which 
gives an average of about 21,500/. per mile as compared 
with 55,0007. per mile for British railways. The gross 
receipts for 1908 were 97,699,000/. and the working 
expenses 65,990,500/., leaving a net profit of 31,709,500/., 
equivalent to about 6°53 per cent. on the capital. For 
the first ten yéars of working, the State railways yielded 
moderate surpluses after meeting the cost of working 
and interest charges. But in 1890 a surplus of over 
4,000,000/. was obtained ; and from that year onwards the 
net profits increased rapidly until 1907, when the sum of 
approximately 30,000,000. was available for the general 
purposes of the State—this amount being equal to more 
than twice the sum yielded by the Prussian income and 
property tax in that year. A severe check in the rate 
of expansion has lately been experienced ; and the surplus 
net earnings of the railways for 1908, after meeting all 
fixed charges, was 2,950,000/. less than for the preceding 
year. In the estimates drawn up for 1908, it was assumed 
that the surplus profits from the railways would show an 
increase of 4,100,000/. ; so that there was a total decrease 
in the budget estimates of 7,050,000/. For the current 
year a further decrease of 4,850,000/. is anticipated, which 
will bring the total amount available for the general 
purposes of the State down to 22,200,000/. as compared 
with 30,000,000/. in 1907. Although this reduced amount 
forms a very handsome contribution to the national 
revenue, it will be perceived that the nationalisation of 
the railways bas introduced an element of great un- 
certainty and even embarrassment into the administration 
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of the national finances in years of declining revenue. 
The total surplus earned by the Prussian State railways 
since 1882 is about 280,000,000/., the bulk of which has 
been applied to the general purposes of State. 

It is certainly a remarkable tribute to the ability with 
which the Prussian State railways are managed, that 
these financial results should be achieved with a tariff of 
rates and fares which, to say the least of it, compare 
favourably with those in operation on any other railway 
system in the world. There are, however, certain circum- 
stances which have specially favoured the German rail- 
ways. A substantial share of their financial success must 
be attributed to the fact that Germany enjoys a vast 
transit trade from traffic originating from and carried 
to Russia, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and the 
Levant. Further, the capital outlay on German railways 
has been, as already stated, abnormally low. The con- 
figuration of Germany has facilitated the cheap construc- 
tion of railways; moreover, in that country the railways 
have not had to bear the burden of parliamentary costs, 
nor have they been so heavily mulcted by the landowners 
as the railways of this country. Another circumstance 
which has hitherto favoured the cheap working of 
German railways is the fact that local rates are extremely 
light. Thus in Prussia the rates for 1906 were approxi- 
mately 1,017,000/. on a gross revenue of 93,400,000/., as 
compared with upwards of 5,000,000/. paid by British 
railways in 1907 on a gross revenue of 121,500,0007. 

The critics of nationalisation in Germany have for 
many years contended that the State railways have been 
worked on such lines as will provide a huge profit for the 
State regardless of the interests of traders and others ; 
and the evidence with regard to the inadequacy of the 
facilities for handling traffic in certain of the mining and 
manufacturing districts rather lends colour to this charge. 
It is further maintained by the critics that the provision 
made for maintenance and the extension of traffic facili- 
ties are inadequate, and that the large profits shown are 
to some extent nominal. Here again it may be said, 
in a measure, that the course of events supports these 
criticisms; and it is instructive to note that, despite the 
huge falling-off in net earnings during the past two years, 
the Prussian railways have just heen compelled to under- 
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take further expenditure of upwards of 17,000,000/. on 
capital account. 

At the head of the Prussian railways stands the 
Minister of Public Works ; and in the Ministry of Public 
Works there are four departments, those of traffic, 
finance, technical matters, and administration. Under 
the Minister, the control of the railways is entrusted to 
the railway directorates, of which there are twenty-one 
located at convenient parts of the system. Certain kinds 
of business, affecting equally every part of the railway 
system, such, for instance, as the ordering of rolling- 
stock and of materials for the permanent way and work- 
shops, the printing and auditing of accounts, the distribu- 
tion of goods-waggons, and the appointment of officials— 
are dealt with by one or other of these directorates 
alone. There are also central committees for considering 
technical questions connected with locomotives, carriages, 
goods-waggons, breaks, signals, and telegraphs. 

No small part of the success of the Prussian railways 
is due to the existence of the Prussian State Railway 
Councils. There are about ten of these advisory bodies, 
and there is also one national council, which is also a 
purely advisory body. The Circuit Advisory Councils, 
as they are called, consist of representatives of traders, 
manufacturers, and agriculturists, together with a certain 
number of Government nominees; and the railway 
officials coucerned take part in the proceedings, but have 
no votes. The Councils meet three or four times a year; 
and all proposed changes of general interest are brought 
before them. The decisions of the Council are available 
for the information of the Minister and his subordinates ; 
but, as they are the conclusions of an advisory body only, 
the Minister is free to accept or reject them. 

One of the most warmly approved features of the 
State railways of Prussia is their policy of granting 
preferential rates. These rates are described as applic- 
able to agricultural and industrial products, and as 
intended to facilitate imports and exports and to increase 
the traffic of the country. Preferential rates are granted 
for a variety of reasons: (1) as bounties to certain districts 
to enable those districts to compete in Germany itself 
with foreign countries; (2) as export bounties in order to 
favour German exporters; (3) for the purpose of com- 
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peting with foreign transport; (4) for the support of 
special important industries, such as shipbuilding or the 
Silesian textile industries; and (5) for the alleviation of 
distress due to bad harvests, floods, etc. 

On the whole it may be said that the Prussian State 
railways are a triumphant example of bureaucratic 
administration, applied with intelligence and foresight to 
the problem of the economic development of a great 
nation. They have facilitated and shared in the remark- 
able expansion of German trade during the past thirty 
years, and their working has hitherto proved a great 
financial success. Indications are not, however, wanting 
that the high profits of recent years will presently show 
a serious falling-off; and it will be instructive to note 
how the German State railways come through the some- 
what trying financial ordeal which they appear destined 
to undergo during the next four or five years. 

The successful working of the Prussian State railways 
is frequently used as an argument in favour of the State 
working of railways in this country; but it may be safely 
affirmed that, so far as financial results are concerned, 
there is not the slightest ground for the anticipation that 
a national system of British railways would yield similar 
results. Prussia acquired her railways more than thirty 
years ago, when the mileage was comparatively small 
and the financial operations involved were of limited 
dimensions. The total sum paid to the private com- 
panies by Prussia was well under 200,000,000/., whereas 
the cost of acquiring the railways of Great Britain would 
certainly amount to at least six times that total. Then 
again, Prussia spread the period of acquisition over a 
considerable number of years; but in this country the 
purchase of all the railways would presumably have to 
be carried out simultaneously. It is necessary therefore 
to look to more recent examples of State purchase of 
railways in order to obtain guidance as to the bearing of 
present-day conditions on the problem. 

The experience of Italy has been very different from 
that of Prussia, and Italian railway policy has under- 
gone many vicissitudes. Owing to the political and 
economic conditions which prevailed in Italy during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, railway construction 
in that country proceeded very slowly, so that it was not 
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till 1859 that the eight Italian States had railways in 
active operation. In Italy railway enterprise was under- 
taken by the Government, either directly or indirectly, by 
means of concessions granted to private persons. Prior 
to 1878, most of the State railways were leased to com- 
panies; but a change of policy was then made, and for 
seven years the lines were worked by the State. In 1885 
the Government reverted to the policy of. private control ; 
and the State railways were again leased, this time to 
three large companies. This arrangement continued in 
force until 1905, when the State once again assumed the 
control of the railways. Roughly speaking, it may be 
said that at the present time Italy possesses a network of 
railways with a mileage of 10,200 miles, of which 8200 
miles have been nationalised. The policy of nationalisa- 
tion adopted in 1905 was partly due to the difficulties 
which arose out of the complicated financial clauses of 
the Convention of 1885, but still more to the serious 
disputes which took place between the railway companies 
and their employés in 1904. 

Down to the present time the working of the nation- 
alised railways of Italy cannot be regarded as a success 
from any point of view. The financial results have 
been disastrous; and the State railways now involve 
an annual charge of about 7,000,000/. on the national 
revenue. It is instructive to compare the results of 
working under private and under State management; 
and for this purpose the following figures, giving the 
income and expenditure for the years 1904-5 (when the 
lines were under private management) and 1906-7 (when 
the lines were under State management), are appended : 

1904-5. 1906-7. 
Private management. State management. 
Lira. Lira. 


Income . 848,265,275 430,910,726 
Working expenses . 282,687,078 380,140,183 


Net profit. . 65,578,197 50,770,543 


It will be observed that, although there was a large 
increase in the gross receipts between 1905 and 1907, 
there was a still larger increase in working expenses, 
with the result that the net profit under State manage- 
ment was materially less than it was under private 
management. The fact that the ratio of working ex- 
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penses has grown from 81 to 88 per cent. is also not 
without significance. This increase of working expenses 
is largely due to the additional number of persons em- 
ployed. At the end of 1904 there were 105,692 railway 
employés, and by the end of 1906 this total had been 
increased to 128,122. 

A competent Italian critic has expressed the opinion 
that the unsatisfactory financial results which have 
hitherto attended the State administration of the rail- 
ways of Italy are mainly due to the large increase in the 
number of employés and trains without a corresponding 
increase in the volume of traffic. According to this 
authority, the principal defect of State management 
is the disposition to show too ready a compliance with 
demands for additional facilities without due considera- 
tion being given to the financial consequences entailed by 
acceding to such demands; and this he attributes to the 
fact that those in authority are not interested in the 
railways being worked so as to yield a profit. 

Switzerland affords another recent illustration of the 
effects of nationalisation. In this country the railways 
were originally constructed by private companies; but in 
1896 the Government and the Chambers resolved on 
nationalisation, and in 1898 this policy was sanctioned by 
a Referendum, in which the Swiss people, by a majority 
of 386,624 to 182,718 decided to purchase the railways. 
As a result of this vote the five large Swiss railways have 
passed into the hands of the Confederation. In recom- 
mending the policy of nationalisation the Government 
were largely influenced by political considerations and by 
the fact that a substantial proportion of the capital of 
the Swiss railways was held outside that country, princi- 
pally in Germany and France. 

The financial results of the purchase of the railways 
are described as satisfactory; and down to the present 
time the revenue has been sufficient to cover the working 
expenses, to pay interest on the purchase money, and to 
set aside a sinking fund for the debt incurred, the whole 
of which sum is to be repaid in sixty years. Apart from 
the financial question, the purchase of the railways is 
regarded as an unqualified success; both passenger and 
goods rates have been reduced, and the railway service 
has improved, besides which the sinking fund contribu- 
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tions have until now been paid without recourse to the 
finances of the State. 

At the beginning of the railway era in France, the 
State, in order to facilitate the construction of railways, 
undertook the levelling of the ground and the construc- 
tion of the stations, etc.; while the companies undertook 
the laying down of the permanent way and the fur- 
nishing of the material, rolling-stock, ete. Two-thirds of 
the cost of the acquisition of land was to be borne by the 
localities traversed; and at the expiration of the con- 
cessions the State was to take over the permanent way 
and the rolling-stock at the valuation of experts. Owing 
mainly to financial considerations, the original pro- 
gramme has undergone many modifications. The clause 
binding the different localities to contribute to the pur- 
chase of the land was cancelled because of the many 
claims that arose out of it. In 1847, as the result of the 
depreciation following unsound speculation, many of the 
companies found themselves unable to raise money to 
continue the works; and the State came to their aid by 
means of subsidies and the extension of the period within 
which the works were to be completed. By the end of 
1851 there were 2173 miles of railway open for traffic, on 
which the sum of about 60,000,0007. had been expended ; 
and of this total about 24,000,000/. had been contributed 
by the State. 

The railways experienced many vicissitudes of fortune ; 
and in 1878, in consequence of the financial embarrass- 
ment of the smaller companies, the State acquired 1615 
miles of line. By 1879 the State had, mainly from this 
cause, taken charge of 9936 miles of railway dispersed 
all over France. Portions of these lines, as they were 
opened up, were handed over to the State Railway Ad- 
ministration, which became extremely unwieldy. Other 
portions which were too distant had to be organised on a 
provisional and frequently onerous basis. This situation 
being an impossible one, it became clear that the only 
solution was the handing back of these lines to the 
different companies of which they formed feeders. The 
negotiations however were not successful; and State pur- 
chase was widely discussed. The Stock Exchange crisis 
of 1882 rendered this policy impracticable ; and appeal was 
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made to the railway companies to continue the works 
they had undertaken to carry out. The consequence was 
the Conventions of 1883, which still form the basis of the 
financial relations between the railway companies and 
the State. By these Conventions the larger companies 
incorporated in their systems the majority of the lines of 
the programme of 1879; and the companies agreed to 
raise the money required to complete the unfinished lines, 
provided the Treasury undertook to pay them in each 
year the amount of the charges for interest and sinking 
fund. It was arranged that, if the net profit was insuffi- 
cient to provide (a) the sums necessary to pay the interest 
and sinking fund charges in respect of the bonds issued ; 
and (b) a fixed dividend and a statutory sinking fund of 
the shares, the State should advance the necessary funds. 
On the other hand, the surplus, if any, was to be applied 
to paying off the debt due to the State. When the 
companies should cease to owe anything to the State, the 
surplus would belong to them up to a certain point, after 
which two-thirds would have to be handed over to the State. 
After 1883, owing to another great financial depression, 
the traffic receipts decreased to such an extent that all 
the companies had to apply to the State for the guaran- 
tee. In 1884 the State had to pay 3,360,000/. Since 
then the sum has varied considerably, reaching 4,000,000/. 
in 1893; and the total sum expended or advanced by 
the State for railway purposes by the end of 1905 was 
193,500,0002. 

At the present time there are approximately 29,000 
miles of railways in operation in France. Of this total 
the State works 5420 miles, the remainder of the mileage 
being practically in the hands of the five large companies, 
namely, Nord (2307 miles); Est (3018 miles); Orléans 
(4681 miles); Paris-Lyons (5858 miles); Midi (2362 miles). 
The total cost of construction for the five companies 
named and the State system (including the Western) 
at the end of 1905 was approximately 774,000,000/., 
giving an average cost of about nearly 33,000/. per mile. 
The gross receipts of the six large companies for 1907 
were 64,459,936/., and the working expenses amounted 
to 35,333,069/., leaving a net profit of 29,126,867/., which 
sum represents about 3? per cent. on the total cost of 
construction and their indebtedness to the State. 
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In 1908 the State acquired the Western of France 
system, which comprises a total length of about 3700 
miles, The reasons for this step were partly political ; 
but the Government were no doubt influenced by the 
desire to consolidate and facilitate the working of the 
existing State system, which now covers nearly the 
whole of the west of France, from Dieppe to Bordeaux, 
and extends to Paris by the St Lazare and Montparnasse 
termini. The company was indebted to the State in 
a sum of 18,140,000/., and its concession would have ex- 
pired in 1956. The bonded debt of the company has 
been taken over by the Government. The balance of 
the purchase money will be paid practically by way of 
annuity until 1952, and will not necessitate any fresh 
loan being raised by the State. The nationalisation of 
all the other lines is only a question of time; and it is 
not altogether improbable that long before the expira- 
tion of their concessions other of the great systems may 
be purchased by the State. The concession of the Nord 
Company expires in 1950; the Est Company in 1954; 
the Orléans Company in 1956; the Paris-Lyons Company 
in 1958; and the Midi in 1960. All these companies are 
heavily indebted to the State. 

In consequence of the extent to which the State is 
interested in the financial position of the companies, 
the Minister of Public Works enjoys complete control 
over the rates and charges which may be imposed by 
the companies. A most complicated system has been 
evolved for the revision of domestic railway rates; and, 
although, as in Prussia, traders and manufacturers as 
well as railway officials are consulted in connexion with 
any proposed changes, the arrangements do not work 
with anything like the efficiency or success of the system 
in operation on the Prussian State railways. In 1904 a 
system of preferential rates was inaugurated by the 
French railway companies with the approval of the 
Government. Last year a fresh development was intro- 
duced, by which the rates on goods shipped by French 
vessels were reduced, without any similar reduction in 
the case of goods shipped by other vessels. 

It will be seen that the railway policy of France has 
been in direct opposition to that pursued by this country, 
and that the French companies have received every 
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encouragement from the State in the shape of subsidies 
and guarantees. Although the French railway com- 
panies enjoy what are practically monopoly areas, and 
their capital outlay is very much smaller than that of 
the British railways, their financial success is by no 
means clearly established. From the point of view of 
traders and manufacturers and passengers, it may with 
safety be affirmed that the rates and charges and the 
facilities afforded would not prove acceptable to the 
public of this country; and, on the whole, the railway 
policy of France hardly affords an example which this 
country could with advantage follow. 

It is not practicable within a limited space to give 
a detailed account of all the State railways in operation 
in the world; but a brief reference may be made to 
some of the more important systems not mentioned 
above. About one-half of the total railway mileage of 
Austria has been nationalised. The financial results 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, because the rate of 
interest earned does not average more than 24 per cent. 
on the cost of construction. The estimates for 1907 
showed a deficit of 2,667,424. to be provided by the 
budget. The Hungarian State railways, on the other 
hand, appear to be more successful, for in recent 
years their net earnings have defrayed the interest 
charges. 

The Belgian State railways share with those of Prussia 
the distinction of being the most successful Government 
railways in operation; and for many years past they 
have shown a substantial surplus after providing for 
interest charges. The fact should, however, be borne in 
mind that, like the Prussian railways, the Belgian system 
enjoys a most lucrative revenue from the transit traffic, 
that is to say, from the carriage of traffic which neither 
originates in, nor is destined for, Belgium itself. Political 
considerations played a large part in the nationalisation 
of the Belgian railways; and it is easy to see that a 
difficult position might have been created if neighbouring 
capitalists had managed to obtain the control of the 
railways of that country. 

The State railways of Russia amount approximately 
to 20,000 miles, exclusive of the Asiatic lines, which 
amount to 5200 miles, as against about 13,000 miles 
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in the hands of companies. From a financial point of 
view the State railways are anything but a success, as 
the losses on working for 1901 and 1902, the last two 
years for which the figures are available, were respectively 
196,889/. and 752,0591. For the same years the Asiatic 
railways showed losses of 2,399,5271. and 2,736,2751. 
respectively. 

Another recent example of railway nationalisation 
is afforded by Japan. This policy was adopted as a first 
step in the fulfilment of the post-bellum programme of 
the Japanese Government, and it was warmly supported 
by the military party on strategic grounds. Under the 
railway nationalisation law of 1906, the undertakings 
of seventeen companies, with an aggregate length of 
2812 miles and an estimated cost of 43,135,2461., are to be 
acquired and the purchase money paid before 1915. The 
average cost of the private lines to be acquired works 
out at about 15,0001. per mile, as compared with an average 
of 10,6157. for the 1560 miles of Government railways 
already open for traffic. The purchase price is to be 
calculated in the following manner, viz. (a) a sum equal 
to twenty times the amount produced by multiplying 
the cost of construction on the day of purchase by the 
average ratio of profit to the cost of construction during 
the six business half-years from the second half of 1902 
to the first half of 1905; plus (b) a sum obtained by 
converting the actual cost of articles in store at current 
price into public loan bonds at face value, except in the 
case of articles purchased with borrowed money. The 
purchase price therefore amounts roughly to twenty 
years’ purchase of the net earnings of the railways; and 
it is payable in 5 per cent. Government railway bonds 
at par. 

The working of the Japanese railways since their 
nationalisation has given satisfactory results. Through 
the improvement of the means of transportation and 
the general economic condition, the railway profits have 
increased beyond expectation. According to the estimates 
formed when the nationalisation was first considered, 
it was anticipated that during the first two financial 
years the profit from the nationalised railways would 
be insufficient to meet the interest upon the debt incurred 
on account of the purchase; but in the financial year 
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1906-7 the actual profit was 1,709,7801., or 123,5561. in 
excess of the amount estimated ; and for the year 1907-8 
it is estimated that the receipts will exceed the estimates, 
so that the profit from the purchased railways will be 
more than sufficient to pay the interest. 


Broadly speaking, it may be said that there is nothing 
in the evidence available with regard to the working of 
nationalised systems of railways, in our colonies or in 
foreign countries, which would warrant the assumption 
that the public ownership of the railways of Great Britain 
would prove more beneficial to national interests than is 
the system at present in operation. The principal lesson 
to be learnt from the experience of our colonies and 
foreign countries is that nationalisation should only be 
undertaken by this country under pressure of the most 
urgent necessity. Does such a necessity exist at the 
present time? It would be difficult to maintain that 
it does. 

In order to understand the railway problem of this 
country, it is necessary to consider briefly the financial 
position of our railways. There are approximately 
23,000 miles of railway at present in operation in the 
United Kingdom. The total cost of construction at the 
end of 1907 was 1,294,065,6627. This gives an average 
cost of about 55,0007. per mile, and makes the British 
railways by far the most costly in the world (Belgium 
35,0007. per mile, France 33,000/. per mile, and Prussia 
21,5007. per mile). There are, however, several circum- 
stances which explain to some extent the greater com- 
parative cost of British railways. In the first place, it 
may be pointed out that the mileage quoted is route- 
mileage, and that on most of the routes there are double 
lines of track, and in many instances three or even more 
tracks. The actual track-mileage of British railways is 
approximately 53,000 miles, which, it will be observed, 
would allow for more than double lines of rails through- 
out the entire route length of 23,000 miles. British rail- 
ways, therefore, show a far higher average of double 
trackage than those of any other country. The fact 
must also be borne in mind that, mainly for the purpose 
of affording additional facilities to the public, British 
railway companies have embarked many millions of 
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capital in such subsidiary enterprises as steamships, 
docks, canals, hotels, engine workshops, railway carriage 
and waggon works, ete. 

But, even if allowance be made for this exceptional 
expenditure, it will probably be found that the capitalisa- 
tion of British railways does not compare favourably 
with those of other countries; and this is attributable 
largely to two special circumstances which have adversely 
influenced the cost of railway construction in this country. 
They are (1) the abnormally heavy charges which the 
railways have had to bear for land; and (2) the law costs 
and parliamentary expenses. It has been estimated by 
competent authorities that the excessive charges imposed 
on the railways in the purchase of land amount to a sum 
which would average upwards of 40001. per mile on the 
total length of railways at present in operation. The 
second source of abnormal expenditure has been the 
parliamentary and legal costs involved by the methods 
of procedure laid down by Parliament in respect of appli- 
cations for new lines, etc. The total amount spent in 
this way alone since the beginning of the railway era 
is estimated to amount to not less than 96,000,000/., 
which would account for another 4000/., per mile. These 
two exceptional charges, namely, for land and law 
costs, have been imposed under the authority of Par- 
liament; and for them the State must be held largely 
responsible. 

Another circumstance which has contributed largely 
to the high average cost per mile is the fact that the 
capital account includes a sum of 195,000,000/7., which 
merely represents nominal additions on the consoli- 
dation, conversion, and division of stock. Against 
this ‘watered’ capital it is, however, only fair to set the 
very considerable sum which has been raised by the issue 
of stock at a premium, though of course the aggregate 
premiums would not amount to anything like the nominal 
additions which have been made. 

In recent years railway shareholders have little reason 
to view with satisfaction the position of their industry. 
The railways are doing far more work than they did 
ten years ago, but their net profits are declining pro- 
portionately to the amount of capital expenditure. The 
following table, which contains a statement of the 
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working of British railways in the years 1898 and 1907, is 
instructive : 


1907. 


Gross receipts . > | 121,548,923 
Working expenses. 
Ratio of working expenses to gross receipts 
Total capital expenditure 
Ratio of net earnings to capital expenditure 


So far as gross earnings are concerned, shareholders 
have little to complain of; but, while these show an 
increase during the decade of 25,296,422/., or 27 per cent., 
the working expenses have grown by 20,648,651/., or 37 
per cent.; and this disproportionate growth of expendi- 
ture has resulted in a decline in the yield of net earnings 
to capital expenditure. In almost every other country 
of the world the net profits earned by the railways 
fluctuate proportionately with the expansion or contrac- 
tion of trade. This has not been the case with regard to 
the railways of the United Kingdom. Between 1898 and 
1907 the tonnage of goods handled increased by 36 per 
cent., and the number of passengers by 18 per cent. ; but the 
ratio of net earnings to capital expenditure declined from 
3°55 to 3°47 per cent. The preliminary summary of the 
railway returns for 1908 indicates a still more unfavour- 
able result. The net receipts for that year amounted to 
43,499,000/., a decrease of 1,440,729/. as compared with the 
previous year; and the ratio of net receipts to capital 
expenditure showed a further decline to 3°32 per cent., 
the lowest yield recorded for many years. In 1898 the 
value of our foreign trade was 814,570,000/.,in 1907 it 
was 1,163,785,000/., an increase of 42 per cent. Or, 
taking another test of national wealth, it will be found 
that the amount assessed to property and income tax, 
which in 1898 was 525,211,000/., had grown in 1907 to 
640,050,000/., an increase of 22 per cent. It is certainly 
a striking circumstance that the net profits of the rail- 
ways should show a declining tendency in the face of 
such indisputable evidence of the growth of national 
wealth and trade. 

Many reasons have been assigned for the unsatisfac- 


1898. 

£ 
: 96,252,501 
55,060,543 | 
58 % 

40, 291,958 1 
1,134,468, 462 
3°55 % 
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tory financial position of British railways. The principal 
cause has undoubtedly been the increase of wages and 
the increased price of material, especially coal. The 
destructive effects of excessive competition and wasteful 
capital expenditure have also played a large part in the 
matter; and the vast growth of the burden of local taxa- 
tion has fallen unfairly upon the railways of this country. 
It can hardly be questioned that British railways have in 
the past been too prone to indulge in wasteful competi- 
tion and unnecessary capital outlay; and the working 
agreements which are now being entered into by the 
leading companies are a practical admission of this fact. 
In fairness to the administrators of our railways, it must, 
however, be pointed out that the State is mainly re- 
sponsible for this policy; for, until the last two years, 
it has invariably encouraged the railways to compete 
with each other. 

It would be difficult to maintain that the State rail- 
way policy of this country has been happily conceived. 
Acts for the construction of new lines have been granted 
in a haphazard manner ; costly conditions of land pur- 
chase have been imposed; methods of parliamentary 
procedure have been enforced which have added enor- 
mously to the cost of construction ; competition has been 
encouraged on economically unsound lines; and costly 
restrictions and an unfair burden of local taxation have 
been imposed on the working of the railways ; altogether 
it may be said that throughout the whole of our railway 
history there is evidence of an undercurrent of hostility 
to the companies. 

It is somewhat difficult to account for this attitude. 
In almost every other country of the world the State has 
welcomed and facilitated the construction of railways by 
private enterprise. The railways of this country have 
been built entirely by private enterprise and without any 
assistance whatever from the State. They have played 
a worthy and predominant part in the wonderful com- 
mercial expansion of Great Britain since 1840. They are 
honestly administered and well maintained ; and, despite 
all the criticism which has been directed against them, 
competent and unbiassed authorities have no hesitation 
in declaring that we possess one of the most efficient and 
perfectly equipped railway systems in the world, 
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There is no perfect system of railways in operation 
in any country; and, like those of other countries, the 
British railways are open to severe criticism. The 
principal complaints urged against our railway adminis- 
tration are (1) that it is too costly, both in respect of 
passenger fares and goods rates; (2) that the working 
expenses are too high; (3) that unequal facilities are 
afforded, some districts being more favoured than 
others; (4) that preferential rates are conceded to 
foreign produce; (5) that inadequate facilities are 
afforded for the interchange of goods and passenger 
traffic over different systems of railways; and (6) that 
the conditions of employment of railway servants are 
unsatisfactory. 

So far as the passenger service is concerned, British 
railways will bear favourable comparison with those of 
any other country. Fares are perhaps higher than on 
some of the continental lines; but the advantages offered, 
such as faster trains and more frequent services, far out- 
weigh this drawback; moreover, British railways offer 
facilities for cheap, short-date bookings, and .in other 
directions, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. On 
certain lines, however, it should be possible to afford 
greater facilities than are at present obtainable. 

With regard to the goods traffic it is freely alleged 
that the rates in force in this country are excessive, and 
that they are very much heavier than those charged by 
Government railways in other countries. Many of the 
comparisons instituted are not, however, for identical 
services. For example, continental rates do not usually 
include terminal charges, that is, collection and delivery, 
etc., whereas a substantial proportion of the goods traffic 
of British railways is carried under such rates. But, 
although the subject is a highly controversial one, the 
fact appears to be established that goods-rates are some- 
what higher in this country than in, say, Germany or 
Belgium. The fact must be borne in mind, however, 
that rates are governed by the nature and extent of the 
traffic, the pressure of competition either by water, or by 
a rival route, or by other land carriage, and finally, by 
the commercial value of the commodity and the rate it 
will bear. The higher rates and fares charged in Great 
Britain as compared with the Continent are to a material 
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extent attributable to the much larger primary cost of 
construction in Great Britain, and to the slower services 
afforded by the continental railways. To some extent 
also the difference is due to the operation of the funda- 
mental economic law that the prices of commodities vary 
with the purchasing capacity of the community. 

The rates and charges which railway companies may 
legally make have for many years been theoretically 
limited by law ; but the bulk of the traffic of the country is 
being carried at rates which are very much lower than the 
legal maxima. Nor are the companies permitted to raise 
rates from their actual to their legal maximum unless they 
can show the Railway Commissioners that the proposed 
alteration is reasonable. One of the most important 
functions of the Railway Commission is the hearing of 
complaints against the railways; and, although every 
facility is offered to persons who have a grievance, the 
total number of complaints lodged at the Board of Trade 
for the ten years 1898-1907 was 1577, or an average of 
only 157°7 per annum. These figures indicate pretty 
clearly the exaggerated importance which is given to 
complaints against the railway companies. 

The complaint that preferential rates are granted to 
foreign produce is perhaps the most serious charge which 
can be brought against the railway administration of 
this country. The evidence as to the existence of such 
preferential rates is indisputable ; and the matter is one 
which calls for the serious consideration of those who 
control the railways. The question is one of extreme 
difficulty, as it cannot be overlooked that the consumers, 
i.e. the public, benefit from the existence of such rates. 
The simplification and unification of rates is another 
reform for which there is an urgent necessity ; and this 
will no doubt be facilitated by the policy of co-operation 
and consolidation which is now going on amongst the 
leading companies. 

As to the labour question, it may be asked whether 
there is any great industry in this country with regard 
to which the conditions of employment are considered 
satisfactory by the employés? The Post-office, which is 
so frequently pointed to as an illustration of the successful 
administration by the State of a great national service, | 
cannot be said to afford an example of contented 
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employés. No doubt there are many individual cases 
of hardship—it could not fail to be otherwise with a vast 
army of 620,000 workmen; but the results of recent 
arbitrations under the Conciliation Boards, organised by 
Mr Lloyd George in 1907, afford fairly conclusive evidence 
as to the reasonable nature of the conditions under which 
the bulk of the railway servants are employed. 

So far as the case for nationalisation is based upon 
charges of mismanagment and the tyrannical misuse of 
the powers with which the railways have been endowed 
by Parliament, it cannot be said to be established. Many 
of the complaints urged against British railways are. 
being made against the State-administered railways of 
other countries; and there is only too much reason to 
fear that the advantages to be derived from nationalisa- 
tion would be far outweighed by the difficulties and 
disadvantages which it would entail. 

In the first place, the financial question presents an 
almost insuperable difficulty. Statutory powers for the 
purchase of the railways were conferred on the State by 
the famous Act of 1844, which gives the Government 
power to acquire all railways constructed after that date 
on the basis of twenty-five years’ purchase of the annual 
divisible profits estimated on the average of the three 
years preceding the date of purchase. The Act also con- 
tains a provision that claims for prospective profits are to 
be determined by arbitration. Further, it is specially 
enacted that the option of purchase shall not extend 
to a railway, the construction of which was authorised 
before the session of 1844. There were eighty-two of 
such railways having an aggregate length of 2320 miles, 
and they include the main lines of communication through- 
out England. The purchase of these lines, which would 
be absolutely necessary to carry out the scheme, could 
only take place with the consent of the proprietors; 
and this could only be obtained by the offer of liberal 
terms. 

The paid-up capital of British railways amounted at 
the end of 1907 to 1,294,000,0007. This total includes a 
sum of 195,000,000/., which represents nominal additions 
due to consolidations, conversions, and the splitting of 
stock. Against a portion of this nominal capital it is 
not unfair to set the very large amount of money received 
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from stocks issued at a premium. The paid-up capital 
may be divided into four classes, namely : 


& 
Debenture stocks and loans . ° 846,000,000 
Preference stocks . ‘ 337,000,000 


The average interest paid on the debenture stocks 
and loans is about 3} per cent.; on the guaranteed stocks 
4 per cent.; on the preference stocks 3} per cent.; and 
on the ordinary stocks 3} per cent. These cannot be 
regarded as extravagant returns, particularly having 
regard to the fluctuating character of the profits earned 
by the railways. 

The question as to the adjustment of the claims of the 
holders of these different securities affords a slight indica- 
tion of the vastness of the issues which would be raised 
by nationalisation. Are debentures, guaranteed and 
preference stocks, standing at a premium, to be paid off 
at par? If so, trustees who have been encouraged by 
Parliament to invest in such securities are likely to find 
themselves placed in a position of great difficulty. It 
is pretty clear, however, that if nationalisation is forced 
on the companies, the purchase price will have to be 
determined by arbitration; and, having regard to the 
terms of the Act of 1844, and also to the terms on which 
the water companies were transferred to the Metro- 
politan Water Board, and the dock undertakings to the 
Port of London Authority, it seems not improbable that, 
by the time the arbitration and other costs have been 
met, the aggregate purchase price could not amount to 
less than 1,250,000,0007. In the past ten years the market 
value of British railway stocks has declined by about 
300,000,000/.; and the present market value is approxi- 
mately 1,200,000,000/. 

If the shareholders demand to be paid in legal tender, 
how can this operation be carried through? It would of 
course be impossible—that amount of cash does not exist 
in this or in any other country. Even assuming the 
willingness of shareholders to accept Government 3 per 
cent. stock at par in exchange for the market value of 
their present holdings, the effect on the national finances 
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would be little short of disastrous. In the past ten years 
British credit, as measured by the price of Consols, has 
declined by nearly 25 per cent.; and this decline of 
national credit is one of the most disturbing features con- 
nected with Government finance. The financial clauses of 
the Irish Land Act have been rendered to some extent 
inoperative from this cause ; and, if this country should 
treble its national debt by nationalising the railways, the 
veriest tyro in finance can hardly fail to perceive the 
disastrous consequences it would entail on the price of 
the funds. It is not at all improbable that in such an 
event Consols would decline to such a price—77—as 
to yield a return of 3} per cent.; and of course all other 
gilt-edged stocks would fall in sympathy. Prussia, it may 
be pointed out, can only raise money on a 4 per cent. 
basis, despite her magnificent asset of State railways. 

Nor is there any reason to anticipate that, from a 
revenue-producing point of view, the acquisition of the 
railways would be a profitable venture for the State. 
Even assuming the willingness of the shareholders to 
accept payment as stated above, the annual interest 
charge on the estimated purchase price would be 
37,500,000/. per annum. The net profits for 1907 were 
44,939,729. ; so that, on this basis, there would be a profit 
to the State of about 7,500,000/.; but the margin of 
profit would be a fluctuating amount, and for 1908 the 
surplus would be 1,440,000/. less. The advocates of 
nationalisation claim that, under one central administra- 
tion, and with the elimination of competitive services, 
there would be a great saving in working expenses; and 
this seems a reasonable proposition. But it may be 
regarded as almost certain that any savings thus effected 
would be more than swallowed up, on the one hand, by 
the reduction of rates and charges which traders and the 
public would enforce, and, on the other hand, by the 
increased wages and shorter hours which are the avowed 
reasons upon which railway workers support the principle 
of nationalisation. The inevitable increase of capital 
expenditure which Parliament would be compelled to 
sanction would add a further heavy charge to the net 
revenues of the railways. 

Another grave financial objection lies in the fact that 
the State control of means of transit would greatly com- 
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plicate the national finances, and would involve the State 
in the risks of trade and the consequences of economic 
depression. This difficulty is being experienced in an 
acute form in Prussia, India and Cape Colony at the 
present time. 

Apart from the financial dangers, there are many 
serious objections to nationalisation. The State could 
not take over the direct control of the railways without 
disturbing the whole machinery of Government. The 
House of Commons would be the first to suffer. The 
control of Parliament over the spending powers of the 
departments is yearly growing weaker. This fact is 
clearly established by the rapid growth of national and 
local expenditure; and, if Parliament is to assume the 
direct responsibility for a vast and complex administra- 
tion such as that of the railways of this country, it is 
easy to see that its control over the other departments 
will be correspondingly weakened. 

The Post-office is frequently referred to by the advo- 
cates of nationalisation as a favourable example of what 
a State department can achieve. But is the Post-office 
such a successful institution from a national point of 
view? Almost every notable reform in Post-office 
administration has come only after great pressure has 
been brought to bear from outside. Nor is the Post- 
office Savings Bank an institution upon which any 
thoughtful citizen, who is familiar with its approximate 
financial position, can afford to look with satisfaction. 
The history of the relations of the Post-office employés 
with the House of Commons is another question which 
has a peculiar significance in connexion with the proposal 
to nationalise the railways. It is a serious matter that 
a great public department, under the control of a Minister, 
should be subject, as the Post-office is, to constant and 
unreasonable interference by the House of Commons to 
such an extent that it is impossible to secure either 
efficiency or proper discipline among its staff ; moreover, 
the voting power of the very large body of Post-office 
officials and their friends is sufficient to exact from 
parliamentary candidates pledges to support excessive 
demands for wages and for the improvement of their 
condition, without regard to the conditions of similar 
work outside the Government service. 
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If these objectionable practices exist in connexion 
with a body of postal servants, numbering approximately 
200,000, what may be looked for if similar methods should 
be pursued by a body of 620,000 railway employés? Of 
the certainty of the employment of such methods by the 
railway servants in the event of nationalisation there can 
be no possible doubt, as it is upon the grounds of better 
wages and shorter hours that they are now advocating 
the principle. Moreover, at the annual meeting of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, held at 
Glasgow on October 5, 1908, the President, Mr J. R. 
Bell, said : 


‘Not even the most pessimistic would agree that the dis- 
missals they now deplore would be allowed were the railways 
the property of the State, because then they would have the 
unmistakable voice of Labour on the floor of the House of 
Commons, and be able to protect railway-men just in the 
same manner as they were able to protect postmen and other 
Government employés at the present time. Nationalisation 
was, then, an aim which must be ever kept to the front.’ 


In addition to the evils of interference by the Labour 
party and others with the control of the railways, there 
would arise the almost equally serious question of 
patronage and all its attendant evils. A great number 
of lucrative appointments would be placed at the disposal 
of the Government; and another element of inefficiency 
would be introduced into the machinery of national 
Government. 

There are other formidable obstacles to the adminis- 
tration of the railways by the State, not the least im- 
portant of which is the fact that it would involve the 
Government in a great variety of other forms of com- 
mercial] enterprise. The railways own large engineering 
works, such as those at Crewe, Swindon, etc., for the con- 
struction and repair of engines, carriages, and waggons ; 
they also own canals, docks, steamship lines, and hotels. 
If the railways were acquired by the State, presumably 
these subsidiary undertakings would also have to be 
taken over and worked; and the Government would 
then be found in competition with private enterprise in 
a variety of ways which could not fail to lead to endless 
friction in the House of Commons. 
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As to the argument that State administration of the 
railways would be more efficient than that of the com- 
panies, it may be suggested that efficiency is not the 
usual attribute of monopoly; nor does the administra- 
tion of the War Office, the Admiralty, the Royal Dock- 
yards, inspire any great feeling of confidence in com- 
mercial men as to the efliciency of a State-administered 
railway system. 

It is also claimed that one great central adminis- 
tration should be able to operate the railways more 
economically than the 260 companies at present working 
independently, and largely in competition with each 
other, can possibly do. This may be so; but here again 
there is ground for scepticism. The most extensive 
savings would be achieved by reducing the superabund- 
ant facilities at present afforded by the competitive 
services. This would mean, on the one hand, a reduction 
in the facilities afforded to the public, and on the other 
hand, the aggravation of the problem of unemployment ; 
and in the present temper of Parliament it is not likely 
that, if the railways were nationalised, such a policy 
would be favourably received.. It is much more probable 
that there would be a tendency in the opposite direction, 
and that the first fruits of nationalisation would be— 
as in the case of the Italian railways—a huge increase 
in the number of railway employés. It is possible that 
in time there might be substantial reductions of salaries 
through the centralisation of administration, but it 
would probably be found that such economies had been 
dearly purchased. At present there are about 260 ad- 
ministrations striving for economy and the attainment 
of a profit for the shareholders; and, if we substitute, 
say, thirty administrations under the control of a Min- 
ister for Railways, there would inevitably be a relaxation 
of supervision, as the ruling motive for strict economy 
would no longer exist, and the national exchequer would 
suffer accordingly. 

From these considerations, it seems clear that the 
dangers and risks which would attend the public owner- 
ship of the railways of this country would far outweigh 
any conceivable advantages to be obtained from national- 
isation. The great defect of the existing system is the 
unreasonable lengths to which competition has been 
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carried. It has been truly said that the foundation of 
economy in all railway working lies in securing the 
largest possible train-loads. This result could most easily 
be obtained by placing the control of the railways under 
one authority ; but it does not follow that the only way 
to obtain it is to transfer the railways from the com- 
panies to the State. During the era of railway con- 
struction and expansion, the principle of competitive 
railways under independent management may be said 
to have afforded very satisfactory results; but it is now 
recognised that the era of competition has passed, and 
that the policy of centralised management is more likely 
to prove of benefit to national interests. It may there- 
fore be asked why we should not attempt to obtain from 
a policy of centralised private management some of the 
advantages claimed for State administration, and en- 
courage the various companies to consolidate into a few 
great undertakings. This could not fail to simplify the 
railway problem; and, if nationalisation were eventually 
found to be expedient, a sensible reduction in the number 
of companies to be negotiated with would lighten the 
problem of transition from private to State control. 

The adoption of such a policy would of course place 
the companies in a much more powerful position than 
they occupy at the present time; but, after all, their 
interests are almost identical with those of the public, 
and they are fully alive to the fact that unduly high 
rates or inadequate facilities restrict enterprise and 
reduce the volume of traffic and consequently the amount 
of their earnings. Moreover, Parliament will of course 
have to reconsider the relations of the State to the rail- 
ways in the light of altered conditions. Statutory pro- 
tection of public interests has not always proved satis- 
factory ; and it is to the powerful influence of enlightened 
public opinion that we may with some confidence look 
for safeguards against undue exactions or unreasonable 
limitation of facilities on the part of the railways. 
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Art. 2—THE UNITED STATES THROUGH FOREIGN 
SPECTACLES. 


1. As Others See Us. By J. G. Brooks. New York: 
Macmillan, 1908. 

2. Notes sur les Etats-Unis. By André Tardieu. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy, 1908. 

3. The Inner Life of the United States. By Mgr Count 
Vay de Vaya and Luskod. London: Murray, 1908. 

4, American Sketches. By Charles Whibley. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood, 1908. 

5. The American Scene. By Henry James. New York 
and London: Harper, 1907. 

6. The Americans. By Hugo Miinsterberg. Translated 
by E. B. Holt. London: Williams and Norgate, 1905. 
7. America at Home. By A.M. Low. London: Newnes, n.d. 
8. The Future in America: a Search after Realities. By 

H. G. Wells. London: Chapman and Hall, 1906. 

9. Vues d Amérique. By Paul Adam. Paris: Allendorff, 
1906. 

10. Le Peuple du XX” Siéle: Aux Etats-Unis. By 
Urbain Gohier. Paris: Charpentier, 1903. 

11. American Traits; from the Point of View of a 
German. By Hugo Miinsterberg. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1901. 

12. Outre-mer: Notes sur TAmérique. By Paul Bourget. 
Paris: Lemerre, 1894. English edition. London: 
Fisher Unwin, 1895. 


Mr JoHN GRAHAM Brooks, of Boston, U.S.A., has lately 
published a book which he has called ‘ As Others See Us.’ 
It is a compendium of opinions expressed by Europeans 
concerning the people of the United States within the 
last century; and the fact that Americans are reading 
the volume with interest, and are deriving from it an 
entertainment little alloyed with irritation, shows how 
greatly their sentiment has changed since the days when 
foreign criticism enraged their fathers and grandfathers. 

For three generations after the American Revolution 
the English critics absorbed attention in the new country, 
and it is well known that their spirit was unfriendly in 
the extreme. Captain Basil Hall, Captain Marryat, Mrs 
Trollope, Charles Dickens, and others less well known, 
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wrote always with contempt and often with bitter and 
abusive hostility. Mr Brooks recalls that many of these 
earlier writers frankly admitted their purpose to say the 
worst that they could concerning ‘the States.’ Thus 
Captain Marryat avowed, ‘My object was to do injury to 
democracy’; and others were hardly less outspoken. Of 
course, by such avowals the witnesses discredited their 
own testimony, yet without depriving it of its sting ; for 
it was hardly an acceptable apology to say, ‘I am going 
to abuse you roundly because I hate you deeply.’ In 
fact, it was not so much the fault-finding as the malice 
which hurt the American, who was goaded to fury by 
the deliberate and skilful selection of the most offensive 
epithets furnished by the dictionary. The cruel flagella- 
tion naturally induced in the victim an extreme sensitive- 
ness; which in turn induced joyous and derisive jeering. 

Fortunately, however, the recalling of these bygone 
conditions is to-day a raking in ashes almost cold. 
Americans are good-natured and have short memories, 
and they are withal too busy with the present to be 
vindictive about the past. Moreover, the old-time sensi- 
tiveness is departing, for the simple reason that we feel 
a cheerful assurance that our experiment, so far as we 
have had time to develope it, is reasonably successful. A 
nation of eighty millions of people, enjoying a satisfactory 
average of prosperity, comfort, and education, almost 
overloaded with wealth, having physical resources 
which a Miinchausen among statisticians could hardly 
exaggerate, and with a certainty of unexploited resources 
beyond computation, may be criticised or hated but will 
hardly be fleered at. If Mrs Trollope and Mr Dickens 
should cast their little pellets to-day, it would not be 
their victim that would be made ridiculous. Let it be 
avowed, however, that unprejudiced Americans admit 
that the abusive writers did not draw wholly on their 
imaginations for their diatribes; that many of their 
strictures were well-founded; and that the medicine was 
wholesome and of good effect. 

A powerful sedative to soothe the excited sensitiveness 
was not long ago administered by a wise and distinguished 
physician. Mr Bryce’s studies of the United States have 
come, most kindly, like a great sponge to wash fresh and 
clean the slate of the past. Mr Brooks praises him as 
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‘our greatest critic’; our fairest also and our kindest. 
‘Entering into broad human relations with Americans’ 
in the spirit of ‘good fellowship, he has also given us ‘a 
good deal of plain speaking’; but how little we object to 
this, his great popularity with us bears witness. To Mr 
Wells’ ‘The Future in America’ frequent reference will 
_ be made later; but it is significant that one rarely hears 
any mention of other recent English writers on the United 
States. Only Sir G. Trevelyan’s ‘ History of the War of 
Independence’ has acquired popularity, by reason alike 
of its generous temper and its literary charm; indeed 
the only criticism is that it glorifies even too much the 
rebellious colonists, bestowing upon all praise really 
deserved only by a few. 

Attention has lately been called to German views by 
Dr Miinsterberg, a resident in America for several years 
and a professor in Harvard University, who has written 
in solid, thorough, German style two very fair and 
valuable books. To him we owe the information, which 
otherwise would have escaped us, that several books have 
been published about us in Germany; and we infer, with 
unruffled indifference, that this German writing generally 
has not dealt in flattery. A year ago ‘ The Inner Life of 
the United States’ was invaded by a Hungarian, Mgr 
Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod, Apostolic Protonotary. 
This writer, a gentleman of education and breeding, and 
a shrewd observer, has made three visits to the country ; 
and his book has been read with curiosity and approval. 
His suavity, his compliments, almost too graciously dis- 
tributed, induce a little prying curiosity as to what he 
may be saying in the intimacy of after-dinner chat at 
home in Hungary; yet, if he prefers to drop delicate 
hints as to our foibles rather than to deposit solid cubes 
of over-hard fact upon our toes, we desire to show a 
responsive courtesy. We have been so long on very 
short rations of polite words. 

The earliest effort to discuss the United States in a 
serious and fair spirit was made by a Frenchman. Some | 
fifty years ago the volumes of Tocqueville, though 
besprinkled with abundant severities, were widely read 
and kindly received. Since his day we have been 
described by a legion of his countrymen, who, faithfully 
traversing our wide area, have let nothing upon the 
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exterior escape their observation. But they have hardly 
got at the interior; they do not really understand us, nor 
greatly like us. Yet they mean to be fair, and they are 
always civil; they veil their satire under inimitable wit ; 
they give us lively sketches of ourselves, our habits and 
our ways, and thus they amuse us vastly without much 
irritating us. M. Bourget’s ‘Outre-mer’ (1894), in spite 
of Mark Twain’s sarcasm, has been read by every one; 
M. Paul Adam’s‘ Vues d’Amérique’ has brought delightful 
evenings to many firesides; M. Gohier’s graver volume 
has been a little less popular ; M. Huret has had his limited 
clientéle ; Max O’Rell’s gayer pages have made the light- 
minded laugh; M. Tardieu, the latest comer, has been 
read with great interest. Certainly it is the French 
traveller who now chiefly attracts the eye of the 
American reader. 


May it be permitted to pause on the threshold of 
graver discussion, to show from M. Adam’s pages, some- 
times serious, more often comic, occasionally burlesque, 
how the Frenchman holds the American in good-natured 
amusement ? Crossing in a marvellous state-room de luxe 
arranged for Madame Vander Bilt [sic], M. Adam discovers 
that the veneration heretofore reserved for Washington 
and Lincoln is now lavished upon Carnegie and Morgan. 
Then, pausing to inspect Ellis Island, the admirably 
organised immigration station at New York, or rather 
the mouth of the sewer through which the dregs of 
Europe are being spilled over America, he paints that 
variegated scene as no artist in colours could paint it. 
Among these yellow-clad Arabs, sunburned Macedonians, 
Sicilians in flannel shirts and silken girdles, he assures 
the startled reader that there are some who, within 
twenty years, will be saluted by the millionaires of Wall 
Street as equals, or even as superiors. The poor foreign 
devil will lay ties upon a railroad, will economise his 
wages, buy a bit of land and sell it at a high price to a 
railway promoter. He will take his gains to New York 
and become clerk of a land syndicate, will suggest to 
the managers a bold stroke in business, and so become 
‘Yhomme précieux, magnifiquement appointé.’ Hence- 
forth every morning the barber will shave him and 
massage his face. He will wear grave suits of clothes and 
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golden chains, sit enthroned in a marble office building, 
manipulate money and stocks, mutter terse phrases into 
the telephone, keeping the while one eye upon the tape 
bringing him quotations from the Stock Exchange. He 
will soon be at the head of a Trust, when at his bidding 
towns will rise in desert places, and steamships will sail 
under flags bearing his initials; he may even organise a 
World’s Fair. Having thus become a ‘ monsieur solide,’ 
with gray hair, rubicund cheek, golden teeth, big, lumpy, 
shining boots, fingers decorated with costly rings, he will 
lounge at his club, sucking the end of a cigar, spitting 
surprising distances, and drinking iced water. He will 
assert American supremacy all over the world in matters 
of industry and commerce, of war and culture; he will 
patronise the Latins, despise the English, and admire 
Germany, though wishing to go to war with her in order 
to take away the record of victory which she has held 
for the last fifty years. Now, though all this is immensely 
impudent and utterly ridiculous, yet the vision of this 
fictitious Arab ‘magnate’ is for us more droll than the 
most extravagant opéra-bouffe; and we laugh with 
inextinguishable merriment, unmixed with the least 
annoyance. 

At Pittsburg, which is not for this Adam a Garden of 
Eden, he comes across other millionaires, made so by 
the purchase of a water-power in Manitoba. Yet the 
artistic sense of this Aladdin in the creation of wealth 
leads him in time to break the monotony by taking us 
to the home of a genuine mechanic who, by not buying 
a water-power, has avoided the prevalent condition of 
millionairism. This respectable person has the singular 
name of Fix. M. Adam is very inventive in names; he 
introduces us to ‘ Master Fram d’Omaha,’‘ Mistress Gloyd 
de New York,’ ‘Miss Gleen de Denver. Fix lives on 
a broad tree-shaded avenue. Good Mrs Fix is ‘jolie, 
gracieuse, brune; elle rit affablement, vous recoit en 
égale.’ From this simple, happy home we go to ‘La 
Tour du Titan,’ which is French for the Frick building ; 
and the American is astonished at the astonishment of 
the Frenchman, who describes the halls and offices and 
the human stream therein, as though, forsooth, he had 
never before seen well-appointed business quarters and 
well-occupied men! Are then these ‘égratigneurs de 
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ciel’ so striking and picturesque? asks the reader, dis- 
trustful of such elements in American materialism. Yet 
herein M. Adam is corroborated by Mgr Vay de Vaya, 
who alleges, to our comfort, that we have solved the 
‘architectural problem with daring power and aptness,’ 
and that ‘among the newer high buildings some are 
fine and even beautiful.’ 

Within the memory of living men no writer on the 
United States has omitted to speak of ‘the almighty 
dollar.” Mr Wells says, ‘Americans talk dollars to an 
astonishing extent’; Mgr Vay de Vaya, more artful, 
makes the Americans themselves declare, ‘The dollar 
has absorbed everything else, and has commenced a 
veritable reign of terror.’ M. Bourget speaks of the 
‘tout puissant dollar,’ and says that the American loves 
‘faire le dollar.’ The cloud of witnesses has compelled 
the American to plead guilty, though of late somewhat 
dubiously. The first saving gleam of scepticism has 
come to him when, in Europe, he has observed that an 
Englishman, to get a shilling, will do what the American 
would not do to get a dollar, and that the Frenchman 
will save a france where the American would throw away 
many dollars. Likewise, when detractors charge him 
with spendthrift lavishness, while friends of his nation 
laud the munificence of its rich men, he scents a certain 
inconsistency. Yet so accustomed is he to acknowledging 
the defect that he might never have lifted his voice in 
protest had not Prof. Miinsterberg daringly come to his 
aid. This gentleman, having, in philosophic German 
fashion, attributed our ‘ colossal industrial successes’ to 
the ‘instinct for free self-initiative,’ says that ‘a German 
observes immediately that the American does not prize 
his possessions much unless he has worked for them 
himself.’ This seems to signify that ‘possessions, or 
money, are the measure of capacity rather than the sole 
motive of effort. Again, he says, ‘If the American were 
really miserly he would not distribute his property with 
such a free hand.’ M. Adam also observes that the 
American gives away money during his lifetime, whereas 
the Frenchman distributes it only after his death, thereby 
making others defray the cost of the generosity which 
seems to be his. The rich men, says Prof. Miinsterberg, 
taking thought for their children, are apt to show very 
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practically their opinion ‘that the possession of money 
that is not self-earned is not a blessing.’ In the same 
vein he informs us that the American cares ‘much less 
for the possession than for the getting’ of money. 


‘As to the estimation of money and its acquirement, Frauce 
and the United States are indeed as far apart as possible, 
while Germany stands in between. The Frenchman prizes 
money as such; if he can get it without labour, by inherit- 
ance or dowry, or by gambling, so much the better. If he 
loses it, he loses a part of himself. ... The American has 
exactly the opposite idea. Not only does he endure loss with 
indifference, and despise gain which is not earned, but he 
would not for any price give up the occupation of making 
money; ... and, as no scholar or artist would ever think of 
saying that he had done enough work, ... so no American 
thinks of giving up his regular business. . . . The profession 
of living from the income of investments is virtually un- 
known. ... A man who does not work at anything, no 
matter how rich he is, can neither get nor keep a social 
status.’ 


To these general propositions there are many individual 
exceptions, yet they are in the main true. Rich young 
men generally go into business in pursuance of a natural 
taste, or in deference to public opinion, or because they 
find business to be the most interesting, absorbing, and 
exciting game which is being played in life. What is 
poker at the club in comparison with the great competi- 
tions of skill, daring, and intelligence in the turmoil of 
active affairs? So M. Bourget says that, in pursuing 
wealth, the American really seeks ‘une surexcitation 
d activité, l'affirmation de sa personne’; and Mr Lowes 
Dickinson, in his ‘Modern Symposium,’ notes ‘the aver- 
sion to anything which is not work.’ All this, while 
not excluding a liking for the dollar, at least mitigates 
its more offensive aspect. On the other hand, of course, 
many sons of millionaires, especially in such cities as 
New York and Pittsburg, are worthless fellows, and 
are generally held in low esteem. Whether these young 
men, at present not very numerous, are only pioneers; 
whether modern fortunes, too great to be dissipated, 
will produce in America the effects which wealth has 
always produced everywhere else—these are questions 
of the future. 
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Further, our German friend supports with comforting 
evidence his foregoing views, adducing, among other 
matters, the bridal dower. ‘In Germany or France a 
man looks on a wealthy marriage as one of the most 
reliable means of getting an income’; and ‘in fact the 
general commercial character of marriage in reputable 
European society everywhere always surprises Ameri- 
cans. .. . [American] husbands would feel it a disgrace 
to depend upon prosperous fathers-in-law.’ This is not 
the rule among the very rich; but, as a broad general 
statement, it will stand. The squinting eye which the 
European turns upon the dowry, while making love to 
the girl, is a very repellent feature according to American 
opinion. In a cognate matter the American comes off 
less well. The readiness of the American heiress to wed 
with the scions, often disreputable, of the English or 
Continental nobility leads to comments not pleasant for 
her countryman. In vain he says that these ladies are 
very few; for, in fact, they are conspicuous, pieces of 
value on the chess-board, and therefore in a way symbols 
or exponents. 

M. Bourget sketches amusingly the fathers-in-law 
whom these brides bring with them, or more willingly 
leave behind them. The specimen selected is a graduate 
from the pork-packing house of the Armours of Chicago ; 
at twenty he was living in a ‘lean-to’; at forty he is 
worth five millions of dollars, a few years later ten 
millions, and is nearing the fifteen-million mark when 
he dies, ‘beau-pére d’un lord anglais ou grand-pére de 
jeunes princes italiens, mais familiérement regretté ou 
maudit sous son petit-nom de Jim, de Tom, ou de Billy, 
par ses ouvriers, selon qu'il aura su s’en faire aimer ou 
sen faire hair.’ If M. Bourget had not oddly forgotten, 
among others, the notorious Castellane alliance, he would 
have admitted his compatriots to the distinguished society 
of English lords and Italian princes. The picture is a 
trifle fanciful, but demands only the allowance usually 
accorded to writers seeking to be entertaining as well 
as reasonably truthful. But, while the American is 
severe upon his countrywoman, he puzzles Europeans 
by being more severe upon her husband. The man who 
seeks a wife to meet the bills for his pleasures is at the 
bottom of the scale in the United States. In these 
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matrimonial dealings the American holds it vastly less 
ignoble to buy than to sell; the owner of the money 
may purchase any rubbish that is in the market, and 
in so doing is not worse than foolish; but the man who 
brings the honourable distinction of his family into the 
market-place the American regards as degraded. 


To descend from the dazzling empyrean of the ‘ mag- 
nates,’ or men of many millions, to those of a few only, 
the demigods in this plutocratic theogony—many of these 
worthy persons stay quietly at home, uneasy with their 
money, pathetically conscious, as Mgr Vay de Vaya says, 
that they do not know how to spend it. Far greater 
numbers, however, invade Europe, where, in the inno- 
cence of vanity, ignorance, and bad taste, they incur 
a ridicule which is unfortunately extended to their 
countrymen in general. If their ostentation and ex- 
travagance are odious, their boastfulness is a thousand- 
fold worse ; the braggart habit is common to all nations, 
but by no other people has it been developed so detestably 
as among Americans. If the ‘bird of freedom,’ which 
Emerson Jong ago said was very like a peacock, would 
shriek only in his own land, it would not matter. If 
the blatant nonsense of self-glorification were uttered 
only by ‘ prancing’ Fourth-of-July orators and occasional 
Congressmen on their own soil, it would be our private 
affair. But, when our travelling citizens join in the 
strident concert, the mischief is of national importance. 
Mr Brooks assures us that the deplorable habit is in 
the course of diminution ; and his more judicious country- 
men devoutly pray that the process may be swift. 

Meanwhile, however, satirists and novelists of the 
school of Mr Henry James make the American nouveau 
riche their especial prey, and are sending him down to 
posterity in most distasteful portraits. Regarded simply 
as satire, their work may be justifiable; for it is under- 
stood that the satirist paints only follies, and paints 
them at their worst; but, if these are offered as sufficient 
pictures, presenting a fair and truthful whole, there is 
gross injustice. M. Adam, with broader vision, says: 
‘Les Américains jugent équitablement. Ils admirent Pierpont 
Morgan, Rockefeller,et Armour. Ils vénérent la psychique de 
ces inventeurs autant que celle du peintre Sargent et de leur 
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amiral Dewey. Ils estiment que les collaborateurs de Car- 
negie, pour concevoir le Steel-trust, déployérent autant d’in- 
telligence que Walt Whitman pour écrire une ode. IIs croient 
que, pour faire de l’argent, comme pour faire des poémes, 
lV'intelligence et le savoir sont également nécessaires.’ 


The cosmopolitan Vay de Vaya also says that the ‘ rough- 
est of these diamonds’ often ‘displays qualities of un- 
usual value’; and ‘one may learn a great deal from 
him that is of real worth. Mr Wells, intolerant of 
accumulated wealth, grumbles because these men, 


‘who are creating the greatest system of correlated private 
properties in the world, who are wealthy beyond all prece- 
dent, seem for the most part to be men with no ulterior 
dream or aim. ... They want, and they get; they are in- 
spired by the brute will in their wealth to have more wealth 
and more, to a sympathetic ardour. They are men of a com- 
peting, patient, enterprising, acquisitive enthusiasm.’ 


Now, to us in the United States, this language in- 
dicates not only prejudice but also an absurdly inade- 
quate appreciation of facts. We who have under daily 
observation our promoters of great undertakings, who 
know the originality, the scope and force of the qualities 
of mind and character which go to the development 
and management of our vast railroad systems and our 
enormous industrial enterprises, deem such a reading 
of them feeble, if not foolish. A man who is combining 
and managing a railroad system of ten or fifteen thou- 
sand or more miles, or who is presiding over an industrial 
corporation capitalised for many hundreds of millions 
of dollars, with its factories and warehouses scattered 
through many states, does not have much leisure for 
‘ulterior dreams and aims.’ He is doing well and 
efficiently the work which his hands find to do; and 
such work is certainly a thousandfold more exigent of 
intellectual power, of will, courage, and persistence, than 
would be the writing of a small library of books even 
though clever above the average. 

Lurking in an insufficient concealment in these dis- 
cussions, one descries the ‘self-made man,’ the nouveau 
riche, who has a terrible propensity for always thrusting 
himself into notoriety. One English writer suggests 
that in England a title of nobility has been found to 
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have a wonderfully beneficial influence upon him; but 
this cure is not practicable in the United States. His 
is the one type which seems universal, which pervades 
the whole civilised world, if we know how to recognise 
it there. Peasantries are widely unlike in their ways; 
even between aristocracies it is permissible for an out- 
sider to suppose that manners differ, just as there is 
one glory of the sun and another glory of the moon; 
but the traits of ‘self-made’ men are much the same 
everywhere. Naturally the abundant opportunities of 
the United States make these men especially numerous 
there; but no sound reason exists for supposing the 
American specimens to be exceptionally disagreeable. 
If we except the Italians, we see that the manners of 
each and every people are scantly commended by all 
other peoples; and when this national prejudice is re- 
inforced by type-prejudice, the victim is likely to suffer 
more than his demerits usually warrant. 

Vastly more important than the measure of good or 
ill breeding of the American rich man is the question 
how he discharges the obligations of wealth. Mgr Vay 
de Vaya, dazed by the scenes at the fashionable resorts, 
alleges a ‘wild race of extravagance, an outrageous 
waste of money’; and of course this is true. But the 
obverse of the medal shows a much greater number of 
our rich men as not less prodigal in giving than a few 
are in squandering; while just observers credit them 
with a careful purpose to give wisely. Prof. Miinster- 
berg speaks of the 
‘spirit of almost exaggerated benevolence [which] inspires the 
gift of unlimited money, advice, time and strength. .. . The 
readiness of the American to give to good purposes is the 
more impressive the closer one looks. From a distance one 
sees gifts of millions of dollars. . . . But the person who is 
nearer the scene observes that there is also the widow’s mite; 
and that the well-to-do middle class often gives away a pro- 
portion of income that seems almost too large, according to 
European ideas. And this giving is never a thoughtless 
throwing away; the giver always investigates, ... fulfils 
his benevolent duties thoughtfully and intelligently. Vanity 
hardly figures at all.’ 


Mr Wells, still plaintive, notes a lack of co-ordina- 
tion; the givers give aimlessly, to a variety of objects, 
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according to their respective fancies. This again sounds 
to our ears as captious and unintelligent. Shall there 
be established among large givers a great ‘ National 
Giving Trust?’ Must one of them, familiar with needs 
in one part of the continent, and ready in some year 
to give liberally to aid those needs, postpone or sub- 
ordinate his giving in the fanciful hope of later co- 
operating with other givers who in other years and 
other regions would like to aid other needs? This seems 
absurd ; yet, if this is not what ‘ co-ordination’ signifies, 
Mr Wells should explain. M. Adam, taking the opposite 
view, blames French givers for lack of variety and origin- 
ality; they can only endow hospitals, thus caring only 
for those who are passing away; while the American 
aids also those who are coming forward, those on whom 
the future of mankind depends. In short, he approves 
the American way; and Americans agree with him. 
To like purport M. Bourget, speaking of the college 
for young women at Wellesley, Massachusetts, founded 
by a rich lawyer, says: 


‘Cette tentative est due—comme toutes celles que le voyageur 


rencontre dans ce pays ot |’Etat n’est rien—a la bonne volonté 
privée. Au risque d’étre monotone, il ne faut pas se lasser 
de répéter cette observation: Tout s’éclaire dans les étab- 
lissemens éducationnels des Etats-Unis quand on les comprend 
comme un immense acte de foi dans la bienfaisance sociale de 
l’énergie individuelle livrée & elle-méme.’ 


While it seems a little audacious on Mr Wells’ part 
to venture to prophesy of ‘The Future in America’ after 
devoting only a few weeks to his study of the present, 
yet in the direction of his interests he catches quickly 
and shrewdly the facts of the situation. Naturally the 
outlook for socialism in the United States is the pre- 
eminently valuable part of his work; and evidently the 
matter does not stand as he would have it. He wanted 
to see things which he did not see, and he saw many 
things which greatly vexed him. He learned that most 
American socialism is not native to the soil, but, like 
the gipsy-moth, the slum, and other objectionable things, 
has come by importation. He saw two powerful in- 
fluences arrayed against it—a general prosperity, and 
the American tendency to individualism. He saw that 
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‘nowhere else in the world is property so widely dif- 
fused’; and he observed, almost indignantly, that even 
in the ‘filthy back streets’ of the East side of New York 
‘these people have money to spend.’ Like others, Mr 
Wells noted the individualistic habit; and he recognised 
it as an anti-toxin destructive of those doctrines which 
he loves. Prof. Miinsterberg, as has been said, calls this 
habit ‘the instinct for free self-initiative’; and by this 
phraseology he lends a pleasing dignity to that which 
the American has crudely conceived to be mere self- 
assertion. Mgr Vay de Vaya says, more simply, that 
the American ‘is accustomed to be independent from 
his early years, does what he thinks right, and makes 
or mars his own fortunes. Only the Frenchmen note 
that the American likes to work in partnerships or 
syndicates; signifying thereby, however, not a lack of 
individualism, but a purpose to increase power by co- 
operation, a process which the American practises with 
eminent efficiency. Individualism would be expected 
‘@ priort in a new country, where no man is hampered 
by traditions or severely pressed by established condi- 
tions; when opportunities are so numerous, the young 
man asks only to be ‘let alone, confident of his power 
to grasp some one of them. In the same spirit the 
mechanic of old American stock detests the trade-union, 
though sometimes obliged to belong to it; and the real 
force of these unions lies in their foreign membership. 
The genuine American desires full ownership of himself 
and his own qualities; he rebels against being told when, 
or how long, or with whom, he shall work or stop 
working, or how much he may produce or earn; he has 
a profound contempt for men who must be led, who 
cannot stand up save when propped by their comrades. 
In a word he is as independent and as rebellious now 
as he was in the colonial days. 

The ‘native American’ spirit, then, is all for indi- 
vidualism, all against socialism, and hardly less against 
trade-unionism. It is a question, however, whether those 
forces of assimilation, which are loaded with so many 
duties and in which so much confidence is placed, will 
enable this American spirit to conquer. At present 
the outlook is somewhat the other way. Mr Wells, 
though discouraged by the unfortunate conditions of 
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contentment, high wages, and comfort, imagines that 
‘a slow reluctant process of disillusionment with indi- 
vidualism is interestingly traceable through the main 
political innovations of the last twenty years’; and he 
alleges that ‘the American community is discovering a 
secular extinction of opportunity, and the appearance of 
powers against which individual enterprise and com- 
petition are hopeless.’ He may be cheered also by Mr 
Whibley’s surprising and original discovery of ‘a general 
diffusion of poverty. How far Mr Wells is seeing facts 
and how far only visions, time alone can tell. He has, 
however, visited only the great aggregations of the 
artisan classes; and he ignores the powerful and 
growing agricultural community, occupying the vast 
central regions, and daily becoming a stronger bulwark 
against socialism. M. Bourget thinks that the ‘granger’ 
agitation of a few years ago may yet be revived with 
disturbing results; and his views may seem to be sus- 
tained by the recent persistent and crippling legislative 
assaults upon railroad corporations. In fact, however, 
when ‘grangerism’ was rampant, the farmers were 
heavily in debt. Then they were clearing their lands of 
stumps ; now they are clearing them of mortgages; and 
they are doing it rapidly. Already they are prosperous 
and substantial citizens with unencumbered freeholds 
and money in the bank, individualists to a man, and by 
no means hostile to property in general, or to the rail- 
roads which they must use. The matter is pure ‘ business’ 
with them; they are pressing the railroads close to the 
breaking-point ; when they find that point they will not 
press beyond it. ’ 


Mr Henry James, returning from his latest visit to 
the United States, has written ‘The American Scene,’ 
wherein is plainly visible a measure of painstaking far 
exceeding that of most visitors, who so often write as 
rapidly as they travel, and as superficially as they observe. 
Unfortunately he has been no more thorough than others 
in the preparatory process of freeing mind and eye from 
prepossessions. Americans have the impression that Mr 
James is accepted in England as a high authority con- 
cerning the land where he was born and bred, and which 
he abandoned as a residence soon after he arrived at 
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mature years; but his erstwhile countrymen do not 
esteem so highly his success in this department of his 
writing, and they have bestowed little attention and less 
commendation upon this somewhat fanciful, though 
obviously careful volume. It is not unnatural that 
the peculiarities of his style should vex especially the 
American reader. If by universal consent any one trait 
signalises the American, it is that of being always in 
a hurry; so he resents an obscurity of diction which 
compels him to re-read sentences twice or thrice in search 
of their meaning. 

It is more seriously disturbing to find that Mr James, 
availing himself conscientiously of exceptional oppor- 
tunities, has travelled leisurely and observantly from 
New England to Florida, and, at the end of his 
journeyings in our land, cries, ‘’tis all barren’—or 
nearly so. He recalls bygone days of remote youth 
much as we all do, only to note sorrowfully that on all 
sides there is change, and of course for the worse. Not 
that the past was very good, but that the present is very 
bad; from us who had not, has been taken away even 
that which we had. He seems to note this more in con- 
demnation than in sorrow; for when he gives us some 
very charming, if somewhat misty sketches, notably 
those of Philadelphia and Baltimore, he evidently finds 
the chief attraction of those places in features far 
removed from the aspects and character which mark the 
nation at large in the present day. Unquestionably these 
chapters are admirable literary work, though curiously 
impressionistic as coming from a writer who persistently 
describes himself as ‘ the restless analyst.’ For we should 
expect analysis to clarify facts, and we are surprised to 
find that Mr James fancies that he has been doing so. 
But never mind that; no reader will begrudge the time, 
and even toil, which he must give to gather fully the 
pleasing intellectual sensations which come to him from 
these and from a few other like pictures. Oases, how- 
ever, only bring the desert into stronger relief. Pages 
of dreamy and poetic imaginativeness do not blind us to 
his opinion that, wherever we are actively engaged, we 
are doing unsatisfactory things; and that our develop- 
ment is really deterioration, morally, intellectually, 
zsthetically. Whenever modern facts are dealt with, 
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the note of fretful depreciation is observable—vexatiously 
observable, to speak frankly, for we are vexed at some- 
what evasive, intangible fault-finding. It would require 
Mr James’ own pen, so apt for infusing suggestion 
without formulating a statement, to explain why ‘The 
American Scene’ irritates us, and gives a vague sense of 
an unfair and even malicious spirit in its composition ; 
but we feel it, though we cannot quote sentences in 
evidence. Is this a survival of the old supersensitive- 
ness? Perhaps so. If we try to assure ourselves that it 
is not, we run against the ancient difficulty of knowing 
one’s self. 

Certain it is, however, that the less subtle commenting 
of less accomplished writers stirs little resentment. ‘The 
Modern Symposium,’ by Mr G. Lowes Dickinson devotes to 
us several pages of merciless satire, even sarcasm, but 
without provoking us, unless indeed to smile at his wit. 
The little volume was widely read and freely praised ; 
and we derived pleasure rather than pain as we noted 
the fine skill of the passes of his rapier, even though 
he lunged most wickedly at our vitals. Mr Whibley 
also, in his ‘American Sketches,’ has made no effort to 
conceal his contempt and antipathy. Yet it is matter of 
regret that the book is not more widely known than it is 
in the United States, for it is a pharmacy wherein several 
of the doses, though in the way of bitters, could be taken 
by Americans with beneficial effect and probably without 
too angry grimaces. Only we might like to ask Mr 
Whibley a few questions as we read. He has a very 
entertaining chapter upon ‘The American Language.’ 
He finds our slang abominable; and rightly enough, for 
all slang is bad, and unfamiliar slang is always especially 
detestable. No misplaced patriotism shall lead to a 
defence of American slang, further than to say that it 
has somewhat more of vividness, of grotesqueness and 
humour than Mr Whibley sees in it; but then he is little 
more appreciative of our humour than of our slang. For 
some reason his indignation is especially stirred by ‘ bully,’ 
a word much in vogue a generation ago, now chiefly used 
by children and by Mr Roosevelt. We might be stirred 
by his bitter attack on ‘bully’ to ask him whether he 
deems it more foolish or more disagreeable than ‘ bloody.’ 
lt is absurd to allege that ‘literary English is an acquired 
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tongue which the American studies with diligence and 
writes with care.’ Yet the remark recalls what a Boston 
lawyer, a great Anglophile, used to say, to the amusement 
of himself if not of his friends, that he enjoyed his annual 
trips to Europe, because there he had opportunity to talk 
the only foreign language which he really knew—English. 
The trenchant chapter on ‘The Yellow Press’ expresses 
well the feeling which may fairly be said to be general in 
America ; but those. who read the yellow journals sneer 
at them, and these sheets have no such influence as Mr 
Whibley attributes to them.* Again, we would ask him 
whether there is any foundation for rumours which we 
have heard, that the like noxious form of journalism 
is growing fast in his own land. 

There are few Americans who would not enjoy Mr 
Whibley’s pages on ‘The Millionaire,’ especially when he 
speaks of Mr Carnegie and Mr Rockefeller, probably the 
two most unpopular men in America. But here, again, we 
would ask him whether he ever heard that Mr Carnegie’s 
incursions into Great Britain have been made in the 
hope of obtaining in the land of his birth a social 
recognition denied him in the land of his adoption. Only 
Mr Carnegie himself can tell us in which of the two 
countries his wealth has purchased the greater obeisance. 
All that Mr Whibley says about the follies of our ‘ Fourth 
of July,’ with its bombastic rhetoric of patriotism, and 
its sacrifice of the fingers and eyes, even lives, of young and 
old children playing with gunpowder, is entirely true. 
It is the one day in the year when many Americans wish 
that in the Glorious Revolution which it commemorates 
their forefathers had not succeeded in giving a birthday 
to a new nation. But did Mr Whibley happen to be in 
London on the evening after the news arrived that a 
certain little town in South Africa had been relieved by 
the British troops? If so, may we ask him one more 
question: Which celebration would make the more 
favourable impression on an unprejudiced stranger ? 

In 1896 Mr Eliot, president of Harvard University, 
in his book, ‘American Contributions to Civilisation,’ 
said, ‘The first and principal contribution is the advance 


* Mr A. Maurice Low has a chapter on the American Press, which is 
the most discriminating that we have seen on the subject. 
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made in the United States, not in theory only, but in 
practice, toward an abandonment of war as a means 
of settling disputes between nations.’ Prof. Miinsterberg 
makes the counter-comment that it is ‘to the credit of 
England and not to that of America that the Venezuela 
conflict (of 1896) did not lead to war,’ and that the United 
States has ‘ gone to Cuba and to the Philippines’; and he 
hears in the ‘editorials of the yellow press’ and the 
‘orations of leading senators’ ‘the voice of that aggres- 
sive temper which waits for an opportunity to show 
American superiority to the world by battles and not 
by arbitration.’ The recent war with Spain also leads 
Mgr Vay de Vaya to say that the ‘conquering policy’ 
of the United States is ‘easily to be foreseen’; and that 
imperialism, ‘naturally involving militarism,’ ‘seems to 
be the last [latest] phase of the tendencies of American 
political ambition.’ M. Tardieu says, ‘Le corps Améri- 
cain tressaillait d’ivresse impérialiste, and adds that we 
are ‘une puissance mondiale,’ though the people in 
general do not yet realise it. Yet they hear it often 
enough; and Prof. Coolidge has lately published a note- 
worthy book, which he calls ‘The United States as a 
World Power. The title may be objectionable, but the 
book is admirable. No doubt we are a ‘World Power,’ 
whether we adopt Prof. Coolidge’s definition of the 
phrase or some other. But how about this alleged im- 
perialism and materialism? asks the American, pon- 
dering very soberly these foreign readings of our future. 
No doubt power in war is still the yard-measure by 
which not only the populace but the upper classes 
estimate national greatness. In 1870 the new Germany 
made her reputation by a successful war; Japan has 
done the same; there are Americans who would like 
to see their own country follow these examples. 

Yet it seems certain that the national pride is really 
enlisted, as Senator Lodge said to M. Tardieu, in playing 
the réle of a ‘grande puissance médiatrice,’ and that. 
aggressive imperialism is at an indefinite distance from 
the national thought. Our experience of annexation in 
the Philippines is not such as to induce a repetition of 
what all regard as an unfortunate, and many as a dis- 
creditable, blunder; and there is just now among us 
much more of scepticism than of assured faith as to 
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the national capacity for handling colonies well. So far 
we have sent excellent administrators to the Philippines * 
and to Porto Rico; but the fear is that later on, when 
the Government feels itself less under observation, it 
may make these islands asylums for politicians who 
must be allowed to ‘get something’ out of the ‘public 
trough,’ but whom it is desirable to feed as far out of 
sight as possible. The continental press of Europe mis- 
construed the meaning of the Spanish war when it 
assumed that we were seeking territorial aggrandise- 
ment by meanly attacking a weak nation under a hypo- 
critical pretext of humanity. They read us wrongly also 
when they thought that we had bunglingly missed the 
prize of our hypocrisy by emerging from the affair 
without Cuba, coveted since Jefferson’s day, and with 
the Philippines, which no one had ever wanted. The 
politicians may have been disappointed; but it is strict 
truth that the people at large, especially those of the 
old American stock, had honestly believed themselves 
to be engaging in a struggle on behalf of humanity, 
and were thoroughly pleased to furnish proof of their 


honesty by leaving Cuba free. Europe may cynically 
refuse to believe it, but Americans know that, setting 
the Government aside, the war was highly creditable 
to the moral sense of the people at large. M. Adam 
alone among foreigners has appreciated the truth con- 
cerning this unfortunate episode. 


In times past, when the American, dissatisfied with 
the portraits which others drew of him, took a hand 
at depicting himself, he used to describe himself as a 
law-abiding person. Of late, however, a tendency to 
discreet and judicious silence on this subject is notice- 
able. Mr Whibley speaks with justice of our ‘frank 
contempt for law.’ Other foreign visitors are much 
puzzled by our attitude towards law, observing first our 
habit of aggressive legislation upon moral subjects, and 
then the strange indifference to all laws. ‘For every 
conceivable evil, real or imagined, the Yankee must have 
a law; but when it is passed he goes about his business 


* Mr Cameron Forbes,' Vice-Governor of the Philippines, a trustworthy 
gentleman, writing in a recent number of the ‘Atlantic Monthly’ is 
very reassuring upon the good work that is being done there. 
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as if nothing more were required, with the result that 
‘nowhere [else] is there such a bewildering mass of 
unenforced and forgotten laws as in America.’ This is 
substantially true; many American statutes are merely 
moral manifestos, never intended for practical use. A 
startling instance is the general tacit understanding that 
so solemn an enactment as the Fifteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution is only a political abstraction. Not 
long since, Mr Roosevelt angrily proclaimed that some 
of the ablest lawyers make it a speciality to instruct 
their clients how to evade the laws; and there is 
no gainsaying the substantial truth of his assertion. 
Yet, with all his ardour to enforce laws which served 
his purpose, he himself assailed decisions of the Courts 
with injurious violence. Early in the crusade against 
sundry powerful corporations for breaches of statutory 
law, certain of them complained that it was not fair 
to prosecute them because they had not been notified 
of the intent to enforce the laws. This may be comic, 
but it illustrates the American practice. 

. The causes of this condition are not obscure. There 
is the strong American tendency to individualism, natur- 
ally rebellious against control, and there is the great 
good-nature of the people; there is the common feeling 
that every one should be permitted to escape any very 
disagreeable consequence of his own acts; there is no 
practice, hardly even any theory, of rigid accountability ; 
finally, there is the singular condition of one national 
sovereignty and a group of sub-sovereignties, each with 
its own rules of what may be called statutory morals. 
Besides Congress, forty-six State Legislatures are busily 
passing statutes, which all ought to be effective enact- 
ments of really sovereign powers. Among these forty- 
seven bodies there is noco-ordination. What is unlawful 
and therefore wrong in one State, may be lawful and 
therefore right in the neighbouring State. A man who 
travels from his own State into the next finds himself 
liable to be thrown into jail for doing something which, 
an hour earlier and a few miles away, he could have 
done with propriety. Where morality thus becomes a 
question of locality, and right and wrong are matters 
of geography, a statute-breaker is but little oppressed 
by a sense of moral guilt. Mr Wells remarks of the 
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persons once called ‘Captains of Industry, and now 
‘magnates, that ‘they are men with a good deal of 
contempt for legislation and State interference. He 
acquits them of ‘a general scheme of criminality,’ and 
sees only that the ‘aggregation of property has created 
powers stronger than the State Legislatures, powers. . . 
that have no awe and no sentiment for legislation, that 
are prepared to disregard or evade it whenever they 
can.’ He is quite right; however well each individual 
may quiet his own conscience, the ultimate results of 
such general conditions are sure to be disastrous. 

A spectacle which interests all travellers in the United 
States is the immigrant throng at Ellis Island. Having 
noted the picturesqueness and the admirable organisa- 
tion, each traveller then falls to speculating gravely as 
to the consequences of the motley influx of ‘piebald 
millions’; and all, with one accord, speak foreboding 
words. Mgr Vay de Vaya knows some of these peoples 
well, and warns us that they are ‘more primitive, more 
backward, and more destitute than the original inhabit- 
ants, and not calculated to raise the moral and intellec- 
tual level of the country.’ Mr Wells alleges that ‘every 
American above forty years of age, and most of those 
below that limit,’ are enthusiastic advocates of un- 
restricted immigration, and that they refused to under- 
stand his alarm at this ‘huge dilution of the American 
people with profoundly ignorant foreign peasants about 
to be converted into an illiterate proletariat.’ In reply 
to his warnings, he was only assured, quite cheerfully, 
that ‘the children learn English, and become Americans, 
and better patriots than the Americans.’ 

His statement surprises us. That Mr Wells should 
meet some persons extravagantly optimistic as to our 
assimilating power was but natural; but for one of 
these he should have encountered a dozen others who 
would have expressed doubts as serious as his own. 
Intelligent Americans are profoundly anxious, That 
legislation opposes no barrier to the incoming of these 
‘hordes, as they are commonly called in language 
certainly not of cordial welcome, indicates only that 
the unthinking masses concern themselves little with 
the problem which is making wiser heads than theirs 
shake dubiously. Only the Irishman, desirous now to 
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shut the door through which he himself has passed, 
may be heard to aver that such wages or such treat- 
ment ‘may do for a dago, but won't do for a white 
man. Moreover, the influential exploiters of great enter- 
prises have need of the low-class labourer, need of him 
in great quantities. Now the descendant of the Pilgrims 
has long since cast aside the shovel and the pick, and 
would rather starve than take them up again; the 
Irishman is living by the corrupt gains of petty politics, 
or he is a policeman, or a ‘contractor, or the ‘boss’ of 
a gang of spiritless town labourers; the German and 
the Scandinavian, outside the cities, being thrifty and 
industrious, become the owners of the fields which they 
till. Therefore, if railroads are to be laid, if coal, copper, 
and silver are to be mined, it is the cheap labour from 
Italy, from central and south-eastern Europe, that the 
capitalist promoter must use; and, as he is powerful in 
politics, he not only stifles protests against free immigra- 
tion but promotes it by organised processes. 

Thus there fall upon American shores these ceaseless 
tidal waves of men who have not an idea or a tradition 
in common with the ideas and traditions of the real Ameri- 
can people. The first generation is shut out by ignorance 
of the language against influences which will begin to 
work upon their children. But of the second generation, 
what is to be said? Mr Wells thinks that the child 
of the immigrant is a worse man than his father. We 
loyally say that we do not think so; we assert that the 
public school works wonders. In some cases it succeeds, 
but in a dangerous number we know very well that it 
fails. Fortunately, up to this time, our Italians, Poles, 
Hungarians, Croatians, Greeks, Armenians, and Russian 
Jews have counted for nothing politically. Mr Wells 
warns us that to give them votes ‘does not free them, 
it only enslaves the country,’ and reminds us that ‘the 
negroes were given votes. But the cases are not 
similar; and few apprehend danger from any incon- 
venient political solidarity of these new importations. 
We have ‘the Irish vote’ and ‘the German vote,’ yet 
we still remain American; oddly enough we have not 
yet heard of ‘the Jewish vote,’ powerful as it might be; 
but the south European and the central European votes 
do not strike us as being a near menace. Suggestions 
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by some writers that local race accumulations may lead 
to secessions do not alarm us. Our size and our diversity 
of interests, instead of threatening disintegration, seem 
to assure integrity, because no dissatisfied portion could 
stand against all the rest. We fear no geographical or 
racial lines of cleavage; only the possible opening of 
social and economic seams disturbs us. The problem 
of classes, of labour against capital, of the great corpora- 
tion and the multi-millionaire against the trade-unions 
and the small farmers may come to an issue in the 
States sooner than elsewhere; and the conflict here 
is likely to be on a larger scale and more persistently 
fought than in Europe. Our Montagues and Capulets 
are the trust ‘magnates’ and the labour-leaders; they 
may open rifts through which blood will flow. The out- 
come no man can foretell; but experiments in socialism 
will hardly be tried as bulwarks. 


The Apostolic Protonotary observes with regret the 
influence of American life in rendering immigrants of 
the Catholic faith careless of religion. M. Bourget, on 
the other hand, has been assured to the contrary. Of 
these conflicting statements, each is open to the suspicion 
of having been made for a purpose, but one would incline 
to give more credence to that reported by Mgr Vay de 
Vaya, which is also supported by M. Tardieu. The latter 
writer says that the relation between the Catholic Church 
and the State is simple, friendly, and satisfactory. He 
adds, however, that Catholicism in the United States is 
‘ profondément Américain,’ and remarks that the Church, 
‘en Américanisant ses fidéles, en perd un grand nombre.’ 
This he proves by statistics; for, whereas immigration 
figures show that there should be 25,000,000 Roman 
Catholics in the country, there are in fact only 13,000,000. 
The deficit he attributes to American educational in- 
fluences. Certain it is that, since the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy found themselves face to face with Martin 
Luther, they have had no task more difficult than to find 
a synthesis which shall combine the American ways of 
free thought and action with the disciplinary and ancient 
doctrines of Mother Church. Already, in conversation 
even with very good Catholics, one is often startled 
at their bold liberalism on points of faith. A similar 
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phenomenon has been recently noted among the Jews; 
and the older members of the Hebraic community com- 
plain that the young men are becoming free in their 
religious ways. 

Broadly speaking, it is undeniable that in all creeds 
tolerance is passing into indifference, and indifference 
into scepticism, among great numbers of the people. So 
in ‘A Modern Symposium’ we are told that, ‘thanks to 
Europe, America has never been powerless in the face of 
Nature; therefore has never felt Fear; therefore has 
never known Reverence; and therefore never experi- 
enced Religion. ... Religion in America is a parasite 
without roots. On the other hand, Mgr Vay de Vaya 
declares that the Americans are a strongly religious people. 
He founds his opinion, however, upon the number of 
their ‘mystical sects’; and whether this indicates a 
religious temperament or not depends upon what idea 
is attached to that phrase. Sir Dyce Duckworth has 
lately said of faith-cures : 


‘As regards this new doctrine we find, first, that it comes 
from America. ‘That, to my mind, at once arouses suspicion. 


It comes from Boston, a-city I know well... . a city which is 
a perennial source of false doctrine, and which produces and 
contains more unstable men and women than any other city 
I know.’ 


Mr Whibley also thinks that ‘to-day Boston is as 
earnest as ever in pursuit of vague ideals and soothing 
doctrines.’ In the same line are M. Adam’s remarks upon 
the ‘ penchant pour le merveilleux’ in the United States: 


‘Les revues spiritistes et théosophistes intéressent les adeptes 
de mille sectes bizarres, qui téchent 4 se désincarner par 
l’extase et le jeune, ou bien & maintenir, avec les 4mes des 
morts illustres, certaines relations pratiques et glorieuses.’ 


Probably this undeniable peculiarity is due to the 
nervous intellectual tension of the New Englander, 
developed under climatic influences, to his Athenian 
passion for ‘some new thing,’ and to his tendency to 
rebel against everything established, which has marked 
him since his ancestors followed Oliver Cromwell; and 
New England, overflowing through the West, has carried 
its peculiarities thither. For such temperaments, excite- 
ment, schism, and novelty are irresistible incentives, 
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which have made of the United States the great field for 
quack religions, as it has always notoriously been for 
quack medicines. The ultimate result of these things 
must be unsettling. 

Notwithstanding all this, in spite of Mr Mitchell and 
Mr Gompers with their labour unions, in spite of dis- 
regard for laws and conflicting national and state legisla- 
tion, in spite of decaying faith and wild religious fads, in — 
spite also of the flood of the undesirable, unassimilable 
people, there is nothing more commonly observed in 
the United States than the universal note of optimism. 
The American feels that a successful future is a thing 
assured ; that, though business may be harassed, yet in 
some way prosperity will advance; that problems may 
be serious, but will be solved—only dying nations have no 
problems. The old and foolish gasconading habit is 
giving way to this spirit of sanguine forecast. In the 
talk, which angers Mr Whibley, about the ‘ great destiny’ 
of the country, there may lurk a flavour of ancient 
boasting, but more often it signifies a fine courage, a 
buoyant hopefulness, a generous purpose. Mr Bryce, 
while not less struck than are other observers by the 
optimistic temper, finds it infectious, and admits his own 
cheerful and sympathetic faith therein. Mr Wells hardly 
cares to restrain his irritation when he perceives ‘the 
note of a fatal, gigantic, economic development, of large 
prevision and enormous pressures’; and he is peevish 
because he meets no one who will ‘shape that gigantic 
future,’ and fails to ‘ perceive any extensive sense of any- 
thing whatever to be done, anything to be shaped and 
thought out and made, in the sense of a ‘national deter- 
mination, to a designed and specific end.’ Sonorous but 
vague this seems to us. Ought we then to furnish plans and 
specifications for our future as the architect does for a 
house? We are optimistic, and glad to be so, for we 
deem optimism to be not only of good augury, but also an 
aid and incentive towards success; a stimulus to honour- 
able endeavour, binding us to do our best. So we avow 
ourselves optimistic. ‘ If this be treason, make the most 
of it!’ We learned at school the words of Patrick Henry, 
‘I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and ~ 
that is the lamp of experience’; and surely our experi- 
ence in the past compels us to be hopeful of the future, 
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not selfishly, but as seeing therein high duties and 
opportunities of usefulness to which we mean to be 
equal. Does this sound like a recurrence of the old 
braggart habit? Not too seriously so, it may be hoped ; 
for it really represents an earnest attitude of the 
American mind. 


During more than a generation past no traveller has 
neglected to allege an omnipresent ‘materialism’ in the 
United States. The phrase is vague, yet obviously im- 
plies reproach, as of a lack of intellectuality and idealism, 
a ‘manque d’idées abstraites,’ a dearth of poets, artists, 
and philosophers. It also implies, however, the presence 
of substantial good things. ‘Material industries and 
creations bring to the people at large possibilities for 
education, cleanliness, health, and comfort; they mean 
meat at least once every day, bathrooms in all save the 
poorest apartments, abundant clothing for the children, 
space enough for decent living in well-warmed, well- 
lighted quarters. If the ‘materialism’ which secures 
these things for millions leaves some hundreds to suffer 
a little poverty in the way of art and music, and brilliant 
or scholarly books, we may be sorry for the hundreds, 
but we would not consent to reverse the situation. So 
when Mr Wells and M. Adam note that there is nothing 
definitive with us, that we are always tearing down in 
order to rebuild, it means only that every man means to 
die in a better-built, more wholesome and more comfort- 
able house than that in which he was born. This is a 
fruit of ‘materialism, and a good fruit. The American 
thinks much of his house, and is aghast to hear M. Huret 
allege that the people have no home life, and customarily 
frequent restaurants. 

It is true that, as concerns literature, art, scholarship, 
music, the stage, even the national genius for boasting 
stands silent and abashed. Admittedly we achieve little 
in painting, and not more in music. Our stage is—but 
let an American be excused from saying what the 
American stage is to-day! In literature we believe that 
we stand better, though Mr Whibley says that our best 
writers are mere copyists of bygone styles, and others seem 
able to praise only our short stories, the sugar-plums of 
literature, with which your cordons bleus rarely meddle. 
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At present our best work is being done in history and 
allied subjects, as witness Prof. Lowell’s remarkable work 
on the ‘Government of England,’ and Mr Rhodes’ 
‘History of the United States,’ which is marked by a 
tone of such judicial fairness towards both men and 
measures that it finds no superior since the days of 
Thucydides. In departments less purely literary it is 
true that we make but an indifferent show. The opinions 
of our highest courts, the messages of our Presidents, 
and other State papers, generally prolix, inflated, and 
clumsy in form, indicate a sad lack of training in clear 
expression. The turgid oratory of our public men is 
deplorable in its grotesque, almost burlesque, magnificence. 
In philosophy, we boast chiefly, and very justly, of Prof. 
William James; but probably it is his rare personal 
charm and his gift of well-chosen language which, more 
than his subject, attract us ; for the ‘ material’ American 
is apt to contemplate philosophy, with its succession of 
theories, much as one watches a child toilsomely con- 
struct a house of cards for another child to blow down. 
As for scholarship, M. Huret warns us against trusting 
the tales one hears of American classicism and taste for 
European literature, for he finds little of either. Yet 
there is a bent in the direction of scholarship which may 
carry us forward in the future, though unfortunately 
education, even in our universities, suffers too much from 
‘materialism.’ Mgr Vay de Vaya finds that our ‘ greatest 
pedagogues’ admit this ‘materialism’; and he adds that 
our skill lies especially in imparting applied knowledge, 
which we regard as an investment that can be turned to 
immediate account. All praise the equipment of the ‘rich, 
comfortable, and practical’ universities, but many see 
only fine buildings and appointments produced by money. 
Certainly some of our universities have only lately 
emerged from the constructive era; and competent 
professors and throngs of students hardly pour into the 
rooms as the workmen move out of them. But with 
astonishing rapidity the newest universities gather an 
abundance both of those who teach well and those who 
learn earnestly. After all, scholarship is for a chosen 
few in every nation, and we shall furnish our fair 
proportion. The assertion made by Dr Miinsterberg, and 
echoed by Mr Whibley, that we shall have no high 
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scholarship till we pay high salaries to our scholars, is, 
we believe, untrue. Meantime, however, it is undeniable 
that not foreigners only but many among ourselves com- 
plain that our universities tend to become great factories 
of instruction. Even Harvard, the most ancient college 
of the land, encrusted in traditions of literature and 
scholarship, has of late been irreverently compared to a 
huge department-store with counters for the sale of every 
known kind of instruction. This is distasteful to the 
disappearing generation; but their successors evidently 
believe that nothing better can be desired than that 
instruction should be obtained in the best form upon 
every subject concerning which instruction is desired ; 
and indeed it is not easy to controvert this position. 

In all these matters we ask for a little time. The 
American does not admit that ‘non omnia possumus 
omnes, at least if the ‘omnes’ are ‘Americani. M. 
Bourget notes that at forty, fifty, or even sixty years 
of age a man may change his calling, and prove ‘que 
homme énergique accepte tout et qu'il triomphe de tout, 
pourvu qu'il le veuille.’ It never occurs to any one of old 
American stock to doubt his capacity immediately to fill 
any position or to discharge any functions which the 
chances of life may throw in his way. A lawyer becomes 
secretary of the navy; a stable-keeper is mayor of a city ; 
a physician is made a general in the army; a merchant is 
chosen as a legislator; a newspaper-editor becomes a 
diplomatist ; and it is well known that any public school 
graduate is competent to become President. This power 
to dispense with all preliminary preparation astonishes a 
European, but it is the normal condition of the American 
citizen. Even he, however, admits the limitation that, 
though he certainly can do all things, yet he cannot do 
them all at once. For the moment we are fully occupied 
with industrial creations and the exploitation of the 
natural resources of the country. For the matters to 
which we have not yet had opportunity to give sufficient 
attention we say only, ‘Give us just a little more time.’ 


JOHN T. MoRsE. 
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Art. 3—THE EARLIEST ENGLISH ILLUSTRATORS OF 
DANTE. 


1. A Discourse on the Dignity, Certainty, Pleasure, and 
Advantage of the Science of a Connoisseur. By Mr 
[Jonathan] Richardson. London: Churchill, 1719. 

2. The Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. By James Northcote. 
Two vols. London: Colburn, 1812. 

3. Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Works. By William 
Cotton. Edited by John Burnet. London: Longmans, 
1859. 

4. Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli. By John Knowles. 
Three vols. London: Colburn and Bentley, 1831. 

5. Compositions from the Divine Poem of Dante Alighieri, 
containing Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. Engraved 
by Thomas Piroli, from the Drawings by John Flaxman 
in the possession of Thomas Hope, Esq., 1793. London: 
Longmans, etc., 1807. 

6. Blake’s Illustrations of Dante. Seven Plates, designed 
and engraved by W. Blake. London, 1827. 

7. Life of William Blake. By Alexander Gilchrist. Two 
vols. London: Macmillan, 1863. 

8. Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry 
Crabb Robinson. Selected and edited by Thomas Sadler. 
Three vols. London: Macmillan, 1869. 

And other works. 


‘THERE is probably no writer in any language,’ observes 
Macaulay, ‘ who has presented so many strong pictures to 
the mind as Dante’; and elsewhere he says, ‘ his poetry 
is picturesque beyond any that ever was written. Its 
effect approaches to that produced by the pencil or the 
chisel.’ This characteristic of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ at 
an early date attracted Italian artists. Giotto is reputed 


to have drawn inspiration from Dante for some of the 


subjects of his frescoes at Padua, Naples, and Assisi; while 
Bernardo Orcagna’s great fresco of Hell in the Strozzi 
chapel of Santa Maria Novella at Florence, which was 
painted within forty years of Dante’s death, follows 
Dante so closely that it may almost rank as an illus- 
tration of the poem. At the close of the next century 
Luca Signorelli painted in the Cappella della Madonna of 
the Cathedral of Orvieto, in continuation @f the work of 
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Fra Angelico, eleven arabesques in grisaille, the subjects 
of which were taken from the first eleven cantos of the 
‘Purgatorio’; and he also painted a ‘ Last Judgment’ in 
the same chapel, some of the details of which are obvi- 
ously derived from Dante. 

To the illuminators of manuscripts in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the ‘Commedia’ naturally offered 
a wide field for illustration; but, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, no artist of note set himself seriously to illustrate 
the poem until Botticelli undertook the task as a commis- 
sion for one of the Medici family. Vasari informs us that 
Botticelli made illustrations to the ‘Inferno,’ and caused 
them to be printed—‘ figuro lo Inferno e lo mise a stampa’; 
and there can be no reasonable doubt that the plates, 
nineteen in number, which accompany certain special 
copies of the first Florentine edition of the ‘Commedia’ 
(1481), were engraved from his designs. It was probably 
for purely technicai reasons that no more of Botticelli’s 
designs were utilised for this edition. That the artist 
practically completed the whole series was known from 
the statement of an anonymous writer of the sixteenth 
century, who, in his ‘Notizie de’ Pittori Fiorentini da 
Cimabue a Michelangelo,’ records that Botticelli ‘ dipinse 
e storid un Dante in cartapecora a Lorenzo di Piero 
Francesco de’ Medici, il che fu cosa maravigliosa tenuto’ ; 
that is, he painted and illustrated a copy of the ‘Com- 
media’ on parchment, which was accounted a marvellous 
performance. This precious volume, of which Vasari 
evidently knew nothing, was lost sight of for several 
centuries ; and its whereabouts remained unknown until 
it was at last discovered by Waagen, some fifty years 
ago, among the art treasures in the Duke of Hamilton’s 
collection at Hamilton Palace. Waagen was only able 
to make a cursory inspection of the drawings, but at the 
Hamilton sale in 1882 the volume was purchased for the 
Berlin Museum ; and a few years later the whole of the 
Hamilton drawings, together with eight others by the 
same hand discovered in the Vatican, which by some 
chance had become separated from the rest, were made 
accessible to the world at large in a facsimile reproduc- 
tion published at Berlin. 

Between 1586 and 1588 another Italian artist, Federigo 
Zucchero, illustrated the ‘Commedia’ in a series of 
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drawings on a large scale, which are preserved in the 
Uffizi at Florence; and at about the same time a Flemish 
artist domiciled in Italy, Hans van der Straet, better 
known by his Italianised name, Giovanni Stradano, made 
a number of drawings in illustration of the poem, which 
are now in the Laurentian Library at Florence, and of 
which a reproduction was published a few years ago. 

A greater treasure than all of these, the mere record 
of which is a fact of some moment in connexion with the 
subject of this article, has unfortunately been lost ir- 
recoverably. This was a copy of the ‘Commedia’ illus- 
trated throughout by the hand of Michael Angelo, who, 
as is well known, was a profound student of Dante. The 
existence of this volume is attested by Giovanni Bottari 
(1689-1775), who, in one of the notes in his edition of 
Vasari, published at Rome in 1759, gives the following 
account of its loss, which took place in his lifetime. 


‘How close a student Buonarroti was of Dante may be seen 
from a copy of the ‘Commedia,’ of the first edition with the 
commentary of Landino (Florence, 1481), which belonged to 
him. This edition is in folio, on thick paper, with broad 
margins of half a span or more. On these margins he had 
drawn with a pen the whole contents of Dante’s poem, repre- 
senting great numbers of nude figures, most daringly con- 
ceived and admirably executed. This volume came into the 
hands of Antonio Montauti of Florence, an intimate friend of 
the celebrated Abate Anton Maria Salvini (1653-1729). Mon- 
tauti, who was by profession a sculptor, and a very accom- 
plished one, and who set great store by this volume, having 
been appointed architect-in-chief to the fabric of St Peter’s, 
was obliged to take up his residence at Rome. When he left 
Florence he gave instructions that all his marbles, bronzes, 
sketches, and other effects, should be sent after him by sea, in 
charge of one of his pupils, the copy of Dante being packed in 
one of the cases with the greatest possible care. Unhappily, 
however, the vessel on which they were shipped was cast 
away between Leghorn and Civita Vecchia, and all Montauti’s 
belongings were lost, including, alas! this priceless volume, 
which of itself alone would have conferred distinction on the 
library of the greatest monarch on earth.’ 


The idea of illustrating the ‘Commedia’ was no doubt 
suggested to Michael Angelo by the plates from the 
designs of Botticelli which were prepared for this very 
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edition, and of which a certain number were actually 
printed and issued in particular copies as has already 
been mentioned. 

Bottari’s statement has been received with scepticism 
by certain modern critics, but there seems no sufficient 
reason for doubting its authenticity. Bottari was a con- 
temporary of Montauti, who died about the year 1740, 
when the former was close on fifty; and his account has 
every appearance of having been derived at first hand 
from Montauti himself. However, whether the story be 
true or not, it was at any rate unhesitatingly accepted 
till lately in Italy and elsewhere. Within five years of 
its publication by Bottari at Rome it was reproduced in 
England in the ‘ Annual Register’ (1764, vol. vii, p. 272) ; 
and there is very little doubt that it played an important 
part in directing the attention of English artists to the 
‘Commedia’ as a subject for illustration. Flaxman, for 
instance, on hearing from Crabb Robinson that Schlegel 
had commended him for preferring Dante to Milton for 
his designs, stated that he had three reasons for choosing 
Dante: ‘ First, he was unwilling to interfere with Fuseli, 
who had made choice of Milton; second, Milton supplies 
few figures, while Dante abounds in them; and third, 
he had heard that Michael Angelo had made a number 
of designs in the margin of a copy of Dante.’ 

The story, which was repeated by Duppa in his ‘ Life 
of Michael Angelo,’ obtained wide currency in England. 
Coleridge mentions it in his lecture on Dante, in con- 
nexion with ‘ the picturesqueness, beyond that of all other 
poets, modern or ancient, of the poet of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’; and Byron alludes to it in his ‘ Prophecy of 
Dante,’ where he makes Dante say of Michael Angelo, 
‘The stream of his great thoughts shall spring from me’ ; 
a prediction which, as Byron explains in a note, was 
suggested to him by the fact of his ‘having read some- 
where (he could not recollect where) that Dante was so 
great a favourite of Michael Angelo’s that he had designed 
the whole of the “ Divina Commedia” ; but that the volume 
containing these studies was lost by sea.’ 

Besides these drawings from the ‘Commedia,’ Michael 
Angelo was credited with having made a bas-relief, after 
Dante, representing the death of Ugolino and his sons in 
the Tower of Famine at Pisa. A cast of this bas-relief, the 
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original of which is preserved in the Casa Gherardesca 
at Florence, was brought to England at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century by an historical painter of the 
name of Trench, who showed it to Richardson the artist ; 
and it was afterwards seen by Joseph Warton, as we 
learn from a note in the first volume of his ‘ Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope’ (vol. i, ed. 1782). 

To this bas-relief was indirectly due the awakening of 
the interest in Dante which manifested itself in the 
eighteenth century in English literature, and subsequently 
in English art. The actual originator of this movement, 
both in art and in literature, was Jonathan Richardson 
the portrait-painter, the artist already mentioned, who, 
in Horace Walpole’s opinion, ‘ was undoubtedly one of the 
best English painters of a head that had appeared in this 
country. Richardson, who was born in 1665 and died in 
1745, was a recognised authority on art in his day, not 
only in England, but also on the Continent; indeed Dr 
Johnson said of him, perhaps not altogether kindly, that 
he was better known by his books than his pictures. 
‘He wrote with fire and judgment’ (says Walpole), ‘and 
was full of the theory and profound in reflections on his 
art. In one of his essays upon painting, published in 
1719, to which he gave the cumbrous title of ‘ A Discourse 
on the Dignity, Certainty, Pleasure, and Advantage of 
the Science of a Connoisseur,’ Richardson developes a 
theory as to the relations between history, poetry, 
sculpture, and painting, his treatment of which had far- 
reaching effects in promoting the study of Dante in 
England. 

By way of illustration he selected the Ugolino episode 
from the ‘ Divina Commedia ’—a choice which was sug- 
gested to him by the circumstance mentioned above, which 
he himself narrates, namely, that a fellow-artist brought 
to his notice this bas-relief (Plate 1) by Michael Angelo (as 
he supposed), representing the fate of the unhappy victims 
of the Archbishop Ruggieri. Being thus in possession of 
the sculptor’s version of the story, by which he was 
evidently deeply impressed, Richardson was naturally 
directed to the original source whence the artist drew 
his inspiration, and so became acquainted with the 
famous narrative in the thirty-third canto of the 
‘Inferno. For the purposes of his essay Richardson 
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gives a translation in blank verse of the entire passage, 
which, save for three or four lines by Harington and 
Milton, and a few incidental renderings by earlier 
writers, is the first specimen of translation from the 
‘Divina Commedia’ in English literature. The historical 
account of the events which led up to the imprisonment 
and death of the Count and his sons he took from the 
Florentine history of Giovanni Villani. These examples 
from the historian, the poet, and the sculptor, Richardson 
introduces with all the pride of a discoverer, as being 
‘very curious and very little known,’ as indeed they were 
at that date in England. 


‘The great and chief ends of Painting’ (he writes) ‘are to 
raise and improve nature, and to communicate ideas; not 
only those which we may receive otherwise, but such as with- 
out this art could not possibly be communicated, whereby 
mankind is advanced higher in the rational state and made 
better. . . . The business of Painting is not only to represent 
nature, but to make the best choice of it; nay, to raise and 
improve it from what is commonly or even rarely seen, to 
what never was or will be in fact, though we may easily 
conceive it might be. . . . The business of history is a plain, 
and just relation of facts; ’tis to be an exact picture of 
human nature. Poetry is not thus confined; but, provided 
natural truth is at the bottom, nature must be heightened 
and improved, and the imagination filled with finer images 
than the eye commonly sees, or in some cases ever can, 
whereby the passions are more strongly touched, and with a 
greater degree of pleasure than by plain history... . 

‘Sculpture carries us yet farther than poetry, and gives 
us ideas that no words can; such forms of things, such airs 
of heads, such expressions of the passions that cannot be 
described by language. It has been much disputed which is 
the most excellent of the two arts, Sculpture or Painting. .. . 
The great ends of both these arts are to give pleasure and to 
convey ideas, and that of the two which best answers those 
ends is undoubtedly preferable; and that this is Painting is 
evident, since it gives us as great a degree of pleasure, and all 
the ideas that sculpture can, with the addition of others; and 
this not only by the help of her colours, but because she can 
express many things which brass, marble, or other materials 
of that art cannot, or are not so proper for. 

‘I believe’ (continues Richardson) ‘it will not be unaccept- 
able to my readers if I illustrate what I have been saying by 
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examples, and the rather because they are very curious and 
very little known.’ 


He then begins with a summary of Villani’s account 
of the dealings between the Visconti of Pisa, the Gherar- 
deschi, and the Ubaldini, which culminated with the 
treachery of Ruggieri and the imprisonment and cruel 
death of Ugolino. ‘The poet,’ he proceeds, ‘carries this 
story farther than the historian could, by relating what 
passed in the prison’; and he then gives his translation 
of Ugolino’s narrative—the first of a long series of 
English renderings of this famous episode, of which no 
less than seven belong to the eighteenth century. 


‘The historian and poet’ (he resumes) ‘having done their 
parts, comes Michelangelo Buonarotti, and goes on in a bas- 
relief I have seen in the hands of Mr Trench, a modest, 
ingenious painter, lately arrived from his long studies in 
Italy. He shows us the Count sitting with his four sons, one 
dead at his feet; over their heads is a figure representing 
Famine, and underneath is another to denote the river Arno, 
on whose banks this tragedy was acted. Michelangelo was 
the fittest man that ever lived to cut or paint the story. If I 
had wished to see it represented in Sculpture or Painting, I 
should have fixed upon this hand; he was a Dante in his way, 
and he read him perpetually. . . . It would be ridiculous on 
this occasion to undertake to describe this admirable bas- 
relief; ’tis enough for my present purpose to say there are 
attitudes and airs of heads so proper to the subject that they 
carry the imagination beyond what the historian or poet 
could possibly ; for the rest I must refer to the thing itself.’ 


Richardson then offers some interesting suggestions 
for a painting of the scene. 


‘And, could we see the same story painted by the same great 
master, it will be easily conceived that this must carry the 
-matter still farther; there we might have had all the advan- 
tages of expression which the addition of colours would have 
given, and the colouring of Michelangelo was as proper to 
that as his genius was to the story in general; these would 
have shewn us the pale and livid flesh of the dead and dying 
figures, the redness of eyes, and blewish lips of the Count, the 
darkness and horror of the prison, and other circumstances, 
besides the habits (for in the bas-relief all the figures are 
naked, as more proper for sculpture); these might be con- 
trived so as to express the quality of the persons the more ta 
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excite our pity, as well as to enrich the picture by their variety. 
Thus’ (he concludes) ‘History begins, Poetry raises higher, 
not by embellishing the story, but by additions purely 
poetical; Sculpture goes yet farther, and Painting com- 
pletes and perfects.’ 


Some doubt existed as to the rightful attribution to 
Michael Angelo of this bas-relief, which is now commonly 
assigned to Pierino da Vinci—a doubt which appears to 
have been shared subsequently by Richardson himself, 
though, at the time when he wrote the above essay, it is 
evident that he unhesitatingly accepted the work as from 
the hand of Michael Angelo. Charles Rogers, the eminent 
virtuoso, who published a translation of the ‘Inferno’ in 
1782—the first published English translation of the 
‘Inferno’*—in a note to canto xxxiii, in which he 
quotes Richardson’s remarks upon Ugolino and the bas- 
relief, says: 


‘ Before we proceed further, it may not be improper to observe 
that Vasari (in his Life of Pierino da Vinci, nephew of 
Lionardo da Vinci, and an eminent sculptor, who worked in 
the Stile of Michelangelo) informs us that Pierino made a 
Basso-relievo of this subject in Wax, ¢ and afterwards cast it 
in Bronze, in which the Sculptor moves not less pity than the 
Poet. From this many other Casts were afterwards taken in 
Plaister ; and Mr Richardson himself, in the French edition of 
his book, expresses some doubt of the Artist.’ t 


Vasari’s account of Pierino’s design, which differs in 
one or two details from Richardson’s description of the 
bas-relief seen by him (Plate 1), is as follows: 


* Translations had been made both by William Huggins, the translator 
of ‘ Ariosto,’ and by Dr Burney, some twenty years before, but neither of 
these ever saw the light. 

t+ What is believed to be the original wax design mentioned by Vasari 
is now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, where there is also a plaster 
cast of the bas-relief (see illustration). This bas-relief in wax was in the 
collection of William Hoare, R.A., the portrait painter (1706-1792), and 
afterwards in that of his son, Prince Hoare (1755-1834), whence it passed to 
Philip Bury Duncan, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum (1826-1855), by 
whom it was presented to the university in 1841. 

t The French edition of Richardson’s work was published at Amsterdam 
in 1728. On p. 139 (vol. ii) Richardson says of the bas-relief : ‘Je ne déciderai 
point si la Piéce est de Michel-Ange ou non ; il me suffit de dire, qu’elle est 
excellente, et qu’elle lui convient, pour le Goat, et pour le Sujet ; aussi me 
serois-je déterminé pour la main de ce Maitre, si j’avois souhaité de la voir 
representée.’ 
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PLaTE I. 


UGOLINO AND IIS SONS IN THE TOWER.OF FAMINE AT-PISA (Inferno xxxiii). 


From bas-relief by Picrino da Vinci (formerly attributed to Michael Angelo) in Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. 
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‘Pierino’s attention having been drawn by a friend to Dante’s 
description of the death of Count Ugolino and his four sons 
by starvation in the Torre della Fame, he set to work to 
make a design in wax . . . with the intention of casting it in 
bronze. In this design two of the sons of the Count are 
represented as lying dead,* a third is in the act of dying, and 
the fourth, exhausted by famine, is on the point of death, 
though not yet in the. last agony, while the father, a piteous 
sight, overwhelmed with grief and misery, gropes blindly 
over the outstretched bodies of his hapless sons.f In this 
work Pierino displayed the powers of artistic composition in 
no less degree than Dante in his verses did those of poetry, 
for the figures modelled in wax by the sculptor make as 
powerful an impression on the beholders as do the words of 
the poet on those who listen to his vivid description of the 
scene. In order to indicate the locality where this tragedy 
was enacted, Pierino represented at the foot the figure of the 
river Arno, which occupies the whole width of the design, 
inasmuch as the Torre della Fame in Pisa is close to the 
river ; and overhead he has placed a nude figure of a frightful 
withered old woman to represent Famine, somewhat after the 
fashion in which she is described by Ovid.’ t 


Fuseli, who, in one of his lectures on painting at the 
Royal Academy, somewhat severely criticises Pierino’s 
design, and who himself subsequently painted a picture 
of Ugolino, seems to have been under the impression 
that Michael Angelo had made a painting on the 
subject. 


‘We are told’ (he says) ‘that Michael Angelo represented the 
Ugolino of Dante, inclosed in the tower of Pisa; if he did, his 
own work is lost: but if, as some suppose, the basso-relievo 
of that subject by Pierino da Vinci be taken from his idea, 
notwithstanding the greater latitude which the sculptor 


* Richardson’s description says ‘one son dead at his feet,’ which is in 
agreement with the bas-relief as figured in Lord Vernon’s ‘ Dante’ from the 
original in the Casa Gherardesca at Florence, and with the wax design 
mentioned above (see p. 402). The discrepancy is doubtless due to some 
lapse of memory on the part of Vasari. 

+ Here again Vasari’s memory was at fault. In the bas-relief Ugolino, 
as Richardson correctly says, is seated, not ‘ groping blindly.’ 

t Vasari goes on to state that the design was cast in bronze; but there 
is no trace-of any such work. It is pointed out that the highly-finished 
wax model, which was no doubt intended for the purpose of making a 
bronze cast, would have been destroyed in the process ; consequently, it is 
probable that the design was never executed in bronze, 
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might claim in divesting the figures of drapery and costume, 
he appears to me to have erred in the means employed to 
rouse our sympathy. A sullen, but muscular character, with 
groups of muscular bodies and forms of strength about him, 
with the allegoric figure of the Arno at their feet, and that 
of Famine hovering over their heads, are not the fierce Gothic 
chief, deprived of revenge, brooding over despair in the stony 
cage; are not the exhausted agonies of a father, petrified by 
the helpless groans of an expiring family, offering their own 
bodies for his food, to prolong his life.’ 


Richardson’s dissertation upon the story of Ugolino, 
and his translation of the episode from the ‘Inferno,’ 
soon brought other translators into the field. Baretti, 
Joseph Warton, and the Earl of Carlisle, all published 
versions of the same episode, Warton avowedly as a 
follower in the steps of Richardson. The subject thus 
became familiar ; and in no long time was brought about 
the accomplishment of what Richardson had ardently 
desired to see, namely, a painting of the incident, which, 
according to his theory, should complete and crown the 
efforts in their various degrees of historian, poet, and 
sculptor. Charles Rogers, the translator of the ‘ Inferno’ 
already mentioned, after quoting Richardson’s remarks 
as to the desirability of seeing the story painted, observes : 
‘What Mr Richardson despaired of has been since per- 
formed by the, in every particular, transcendent President 
of the Royal Academy, whose Ideas are always great, and 
Execution expressive.’ This reference, of course, was to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, at the time when Rogers 
wrote (1782), had been President of the Royal Academy 
for fourteen years. 

Upon no one did Richardson’s essays on the theory of 
painting exercise a more profound and lasting influence 
than upon Reynolds. Dr Johnson, speaking of the nature 
of genius, in his ‘ Life of Cowley,’ remarks: ‘The true 
genius is a mind of Jarge general powers, accidentally 
determined to some particular direction. The great 
painter of the present age [Sir Joshua Reynolds] had the 
first fondness for his art excited by the perusal of 
Richardson's treatise.’ The character and extent of this 
influence, as to which all Reynolds’ biographers are agreed, 
and which was in a sense also a personal one—for Reynolds 
was for two years a pupil of Richardson’s pupil and son- 
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in-law, Thomas Hudson—has been well expressed by 
Mrs Jameson: 


‘Sir Joshua has said himself’ (she writes) ‘that the perusal, 
when a boy, of Richardson’s book had made him a painter... . 
The boy who at eight years old was ever found with a pencil 
in his hand, copying prints from books ; who, at the same age, 
had mastered the “ Jesuit’s Perspective,” would have been a 
painter in any case; but the perusal of Richardson’s book at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen elevated and directed his boyish 
enthusiasm; it made him the painter which he afterwards 
became.’ 


Familiar as he was with Richardson’s writings, Sir 
Joshua must have been well acquainted with the story 
of Ugolino many years before he painted his celebrated 
picture (Plate 11) of the subject. But, though Richard- 
son’s discourse on Ugolino can hardly fail to have been 
present to his mind while he was painting it, the im- 
mediate suggestion for the picture does not seem to have 
come from Richardson. Richard Cumberland, in his 
‘Memoirs,’ published in 1806, states that Sir Joshua 
‘caught the subject of his famous Ugolino from Gold- 
smith. James Northcote, however, who acted as one of 
Sir Joshua’s assistants, and actually sat to him as a model 
for one of the young men in the Ugolino picture, says in ~ 
his ‘ Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ (1812) that Cumber- 
land was perhaps not quite accurate in this assertion. 


‘The painting of Ugolino’ (he notes) ‘ was finished in 1773, 
and begun, not long before, as an historical subject. The fact 
is, that this painting may be said to have been produced as 
an historical picture by an accident; for the head of the 
Count had been painted previous to the year 1771, and 
finished on what we painters call “a half-length canvas,” and 
was, in point of expression, exactly as it now stands, but 
without any intention on the part of Sir Joshua of making it 
the subject of an historical composition, or having the story 
of Count Ugolino in his thoughts. Being exposed in the 
picture gallery, along with his other works, it was seen 
either by Mr Edmund Burke or Dr Goldsmith (I am not 
certain which), who immediately exclaimed, that it struck him 
as being the precise person, countenance, and expression of 
the Count Ugolino, as described by Dante in his “Inferno.” 
. . . Sir Joshua immediately had his canvas enlarged in order 
that he might be enabled to add the other figures, and to com- 
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plete his painting of the impressive description of the Italian 
poet. . . . The whole subject’ (concludes Northcote) ‘is well 
handled by Richardson, and may be read with pleasure, as 
relative to the picture, although written long before the idea 
started by Burke was accepted by Sir Joshua.’ 


This picture—the first easel-picture, so far as can be 
ascertained, ever painted of a subject from Dante—was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1773. It is entered 
in the official catalogue as ‘Count Hugolino and his 
children in the dungeon, as described by Dante in the 
thirty-third canto of the Inferno’; and the following 
quotation from the ‘ Commedia’ is appended : 


‘Io non piangeva, si dentro impetrai: 
Piangevan Elli, ed Anselmuccio mio 
Disse: Tu guardi si, Padre! Che hai? 

Perd non lagrimai, né rispos’ io 
Tutto quel giorno, né la notte appresso.’ 


Against this entry Horace Walpole, in his copy of the 
catalogue, has written ‘most admirable’; and elsewhere 
he exclaims, ‘In what age were paternal despair and 
the horrors of death pronounced with more expressive 
accents than in this picture of Count Ugolino?’ Ac- 
cording to William Cotton, in his ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and his Works,’ it was generally supposed that the head 
of Count Ugolino was painted from a paviour of the 
name of White, who was also the model for Sir Joshua's 
‘Banished Lord’; but Horace Walpole, in a previous 
Academy catalogue (for 1771), opposite the description 
of a picture of an old man (half-length), noted : ‘ This 
was an old beggar who had so fine a head that Sir 
Joshua chose him for the father in his picture from | 
Dante; and he painted him several times, as did others 
in imitation of Reynolds.’ Walpole’s statement was con- 
firmed by Reynolds’ great-niece, Miss Gwatkin, who in- 
formed Cotton that ‘she always understood that the 
head of Ugolino was painted from a beggar.’ Northcote 
told William Hazlitt that the figure for which he sat was 
that of one of the children— the one in profile with the 
hand to the face’; and that it was while he was sitting 
for this purpose that he once saw Burke, who came into 
Sir Joshua’s painting-room, presumably to watch the 
progress of the picture which he had himself suggested. 
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This picture, which, to judge by the numerous 
references to it in contemporary literature, seems to 
have excited a quite unusual amount of interest, was 
purchased by the third Duke of Dorset, for what was in 
those days regarded as the very large sum of four 
hundred guineas, for his gallery at Knole. It was en- 
graved in mezzotint by Dixon in the year (1774) following 
its exhibition at the Academy, and afterwards (1811) in 
line by Raimbach, whereby its fame was spread abroad 
throughout Europe. At Knole it was seen by John 
Wesley, who has left a quaint record of the circumstance 
in his ‘Journal.’ On October 7, 1790, within six months 
of his death, he writes: 


‘ We dined at Sevenoaks. After dinner we spent an hour in 
the Duke of Dorset’s house. I could not but observe some 
change for the worse here. The silk covers are removed from 
several of the pictures, particularly that of Count Ugolino 
and his sons; and it is placed in a worse light, so that I could 
hardly discern the little boy, that when he saw his father 
gnawing his own arm for anguish, cried out: “ Papa, if you 
are hungry, do not eat your own arm, but mine.”’ 


The moment in the tragedy selected for representation by 
Reynolds is indicated by the lines quoted in the Academy 
catalogue from canto xxxitI of the ‘Inferno.’ The Count 
is sitting in the prison with his hands clasped between his 
knees, staring stonily in front of him with a fixed ex- 
pression of deep despair; his four sons are grouped 
around him; on the left the youngest, little Anselm, 
kneels at Ugolino’s side, clinging to his arm, and looking 
up piteously into his father’s face—‘Tu guardi si, Padre! 
Che hai?’; on the right another son, supporting in his 
arms a third who is dying, tries to attract the Count’s 
attention; while behind stands the eldest covering his 
face with his hands. In the background is a heavily- 
barred window through which the light is thrown upon 
the grouped figures. No attempt is made at historical 
accuracy in the matter of costume.* The Count wears a 
cloak edged with fur, over a loose vest drawn round him 


* Reynolds perhaps bore in mind Richardson’s remark (in his ‘ Essay on 
the Whole Art of Criticism as it relates to Painting’) on a picture of 
Tancred and Erminia (from Tasso) by Poussin: ‘The Habits are not those 
of the Age in which the Scene of the fable is laid; these must have been 
Gothick, and Disagreeable.’ 
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in folds—practically the identical costume in which the 
same model is represented in the picture of the ‘Banished 
Lord ’—while the sons are clothed in nondescript garments 
of anything but medieval appearance. 

Though the ‘ Ugolino’ was received with enthusiasm 
by Sir Joshua’s immediate contemporaries, it failed to 
please a later generation. Charles James Fox, not long 
before his death, told Samuel Rogers that the picture 
gave him no pleasure; and Byron classed it among Sir 
Joshua’s failures. By Charles Lamb and Hazlitt it was 
severely criticised. In his ‘Essay on the Genius and 
Character of Hogarth,’ Lamb speaks of Reynolds’ ‘Ugolino’ 
and ‘Death of Cardinal Beaufort’ as the ‘Staring’ and 
the ‘Grinning Despair’; and in a notice of the Reynolds’ 
exhibition at the British Institution in 1813 he says : 


‘The great historical compositions, where the Artist was at 
liberty to paint from his own idea—the Beaufort and the 
Ugolino—I must confess, have not left any very elevating 
impressions upon my mind. Pardon a ludicrous comparison. 
. . . Placed opposite to each other as they are at the Gallery, 
as if to set the one work in competition with the other, they 
did remind me of the famous contention for the prize of 


deformity, mentioned in the 173rd number of the “ Spectator.” 
The one stares and the other grins; but is there common 
dignity in their countenances ?’ 


Hazlitt, who, in an article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
refers to the Ugolino as a subject ‘of which Michael 
Angelo made a bas-relief, and which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
ought not to have painted,’ writes of the picture as follows 
in his ‘ Essay on the Fine Arts’: 


‘The highest subject which Sir Joshua has attempted was the 
“Count Ugolino”’; and it was, as might be expected from the 
circumstances, a total failure. He had, it seems, painted a 
study of an old beggar-man’s head; and some person, who 
must have known as little of painting as of poetry, persuaded 
the unsuspecting artist that it was the exact expression of 
Dante’s Count Ugolino, one of the most grand, terrific and 
appalling characters in modern fiction. Reynolds, who knew 
nothing of the matter but what he was told, took his good 
fortune for granted, and only extended his canvas to admit 
the rest of the figures, who look very much like apprentices 
hired to sit for the occasion from some neighbouring work- 
shop. There is one pleasing and natural figure of a little boy 
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kneeling at his father’s feet, but it has no relation to the 
supposed story. The attitude and expression of Count 
Ugolino himself are what the artist intended them to be, till 
they were pampered into something else by the officious 
vanity of friends—those of a common mendicant at the 
corner of a street, waiting patiently for some charitable 
donation. There is all the difference between what the 
picture is and what it ought to be, that there is between 
Crabbe and Dante. The imagination of the painter took 
refuge in a parish workhouse, instead of ascending the steps 
of the Tower of Famine. The hero of Dante is a lofty, high- 
minded, but unprincipled Italian nobleman, who had betrayed 
his country to the enemy, and who, as a punishment for his 
crime, is shut up with his four sons in the dungeon of the 
citadel, where he shortly finds the doors barred upon him, and 
food withheld. He in vain watches with eager feverish eye 
the opening of the door at the accustomed hour, and his looks 
turn to stone; his children one by one drop down dead at his 
feet; he is seized with blindness, and, in the agony of despair, 
he gropes on his knees after them, “Calling each by name For 
three days after they were dead.” Even in the other world 
he is represented with the same fierce, dauntless, unrelenting 
character, “gnawing the skull of his adversary, his fell 
repast.” ... What is there in the picture to convey the 
ghastly horrors of the scene, or the mighty energy of soul 
with which they are born?’ 


In spite, however, of these severe strictures on the 
part of professed critics, the general popularity of the 
picture was such that a writer in the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
for January 1823 was led to assert that ‘Dante was 
brought into fashion in England by Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
Ugolino ’—certainly an exaggeration, though there can 
be no doubt that the picture did much to stimulate 
the interest in Dante in this country, the revival of which, 
as we have seen, was due, not to Reynolds, but to his first 
teacher and master, Jonathan Richardson. 


The next artist in England after Reynolds to paint 
a subject from Dante was Henry Fuseli, a naturalised 
Swiss, who was encouraged by Reynolds to study art, 
and who eventually became professor of painting and 
‘keeper at the Royal Academy. While in Rome in 1777 
Fuseli made several sketches in monochrome in illustra- 
tion of scenes from the ‘Commedia,’ the originals of 
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which are now preserved in the Print Room at the 
British Museum. These drawings, six in number, the 
subjects of which are taken, four from the ‘Inferno’ 
(Paolo and Francesca, canto v; Dante, Farinata, and 
Cavaleante de’ Cavalcanti, canto x; Lano and Jacomo 
da Sant’ Andrea in the wood of suicides, canto xIII; 
Dante and Bocca degli Abati in Cocytus, canto xxxm), 
and two from the ‘ Purgatorio’ (studies for Belacqua and 
his companions, canto Iv; the fate of Buonconte da 
Montefeltro after his death, canto v), show that Fuseli 
had made himself familiar with the poem, though his 
details (as in the sketch of Farinata and Cavalcante) are 
not always scrupulously accurate. One of the most 
finished of these drawings is that (reproduced in Plate m1) 
of Dante stumbling over the head of Bocca degli Abati on 
the ice of Cocytus, with the two brothers Alessandro and 
Napoleone degli Alberti butting their heads together, ‘ like 
two he-goats,’ in the distance, and, above, the feet of the 
giant Antzeus (who had lowered Dante and Virgil on to 
the ice) and of one of the other giant guardians of the 
ninth circle of Hell.* 

Fuseli, who was elected an Academician in 1790, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1786 a picture of the 
episode of Paolo and Francesca from the fifth canto of 
the Inferno,f an episode of which he had already made a 
study in Rome in 1777, from which study he painted a 
second picture more than thirty years later (1818). No 
details are available of either of these pictures, the 
whereabouts of which are unknown. It may be con- 
jectured, however, from the Academy catalogue that the 
latter, to which the last line of the canto— E caddi, come 
corpo morto cade ’—was affixed as a motto, represented 
the close of the episode, when Dante swooned at the 
conclusion of Francesca’s piteous tale. 

In 1806 Fuseli in his turn exhibited at the Academy 


a picture of Ugolino. 


‘This picture’ (observes his biographer, John Knowles) ‘as 
it came in competition with that well-known subject from 


* This subject was one of those afterwards illustrated and engraved by 


William Blake (see below, p. 416). 
+ A picture of this same episode was exhibited at the Royal Academy 


seven years later (1803) by John Raphael Smith, the celebrated mezzotint 
engraver, who took to painting towards the end of his life, 


PLATE III. 


DANTE STUMBLING OVER TIIE HEAD OF BOCCA DEGLI ABATI ON THE ICE OF COCYTUS 
(Inferno xxxii, 79). 


From monochrome drawing by Fuseli in Print Room, British Museum (1777). 
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the pencil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was admired and censured 
more than any other he had previously produced. Fuseli 
took the moment when Ugolino is petrified by his situation— 
“bereft of tears, his heart is turned to stone”; he has 
represented him in a sitting posture with his youngest son 
stretched dead over his knees, while the other three are 
either writhing under the agonies of hunger, dying, or given 
up to despair. This picture (now in my possession)* is as 
superior in drawing, in truth to nature placed under such 
circumstances, and to the story, as Sir Joshua’s soars above it 
in colour, in manual dexterity, and in chiaroscuro.’ 


In view of this comparison, the following criticism of 

_ Fuseli on Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ‘Ugolino’ (written in 

1813, when the picture was exhibited * the British 
Institution) is interesting : 


‘From whatever cause this face became that of Ugolino, 
whether its original were that of a noble or a pauper, it is a 
standard of grief; but, more habitual than sudden, the grief 
of one whom “ sharp misery had long worn to the bones,” not 
of him whom fortune’s quick reverse dashed headlong on to 
despair. The manner in which he is grouped with his infant 
son, as it increases the contrast, adds to our sympathy, which 
is, however, obtained not only at the expense of the story, 
but of nature. The whole family were shut up together in 
the cage; and when the vigorous partners of the father in 
arms writhe in the agonies of hunger, or, unable to support 
themselves, droop in languor, is it natural to see a blooming 
stripling, unaffected by either, at his ease console the petrified 


father ?’ 


Contemporary criticism of Fuseli’s picture was not 
favourable. In an article on the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition, in ‘ Bell’s Weekly Messenger’ for May 25, 
1806, it was very severely handled. The critic finds fault 
with the composition, with the drawing, and with the 
colouring, but he betrays his own ignorance of the story 
by speaking of one of Ugolino’s children as his daughter.t 


‘Before we enter upon our examination of this Picture’ (he 
writes) ‘it will be necessary to ask a question—What are 


* The present whereabouts of the picture is unknown. 

+ ‘In the present groupe’ (he says) ‘ Ugolino has the appearance of a 
man who, having in a fit of phrenzy destroyed the young female who lies 
across his knees, has just returned to a sense of reason and remorse at the 


act which he has perpetrated.’ 
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the requisites which the Critic would expect to find in a com- 
position of this sort? What would he exact from the Artist? 
what would his taste approve? what would satisfy his judg- 
ment? He would expect, in the conception of the story, that 
which should distinguish it from all other subjects, and give 
it that peculiarity of character without which no work of the 
pencil can ever be rendered sufficiently decided to be original 
or lasting. When we examine the above Picture by this 
rule, we cannot admit that the story is so told as to place it 
among those permanent compositions which preclude from 
success every effort upon a similar subject.’ 


This article aroused the indignant wrath of Blake, a 
friend and admirer of Fuseli, who sent a characteristic 
protest to the ‘Monthly Magazine’ (July 1, 1806). 


‘My indignation was exceedingly moved’ (he writes to the 
editor) ‘at reading a criticism in “ Bell’s Weekly Messenger ” 
(25 May) on the picture of Count Ugolino, by Mr Fuseli, in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition. ... Such an artist as Mr 
Fuseli is invulnerable ; he needs not my defence ; but I should 
be ashamed not to set my hand and shoulder, and whole 
strength, against those wretches who, under the pretence of 
criticism, use the dagger and the poison. My criticism on this 
picture is as follows :—Mr Fuseli’s Count Ugolino is the father 
of sons of feeling and dignity, who would not sit looking in 
their parent’s face in the moment of his agony, but would 
rather retire and die in secret, while they suffer him to 
indulge his passionate and innocent grief, his innocent and 
venerable madness, and insanity and fury, and whatever 
paltry, cold-hearted critics cannot, because they dare not, 
look upon. Fuseli’s Count Ugolino is a man of wonder and 
admiration, of resentment against man and devil, and of 
humiliation before God ; prayer and parental affection fill the 
figure from head to foot. The child in his arms, whether boy 
or girl signifies not (but the critic must be a fool who has not 
read Dante, and who does not know a boy from a girl), I say 
the child is as beautifully drawn as it is coloured—in both, 
inimitable; and the effect of the whole is truly sublime on 
account of that very colouring which our critic calls black 
and heavy.’ 


These pictures of Fuseli’s, it may be observed, have, 
curiously enough, been entirely overlooked by all who 
have written on the illustrations of Dante. The artist’s 
name is not so much as mentioned, for instance, in the 
exhaustive works on ‘Iconografia Dantesca’ by Basser- 
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mann, Kraus, and Volkmann, nor in the section devoted 
to the subject in the ‘ Bibliografia Dantesca’ of Colomb 
de Batines. This is the more curious, as the pictures, 
which were exhibited at the Academy, created no little 
sensation in their day ; and it was suggested, even before 
the exhibition of his Ugolino, that Fuseli should under- 
take to make a ‘ gallery’ of illustrations of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ as he had already done for the works of 
Milton. 


‘Every illustration of Dante’ (says a writer in the ‘ Monthly 
Magazine’ for August 1803), ‘either graphic or otherwise, 
should be brought to light. I wish Mr Fuseli could be 
prevailed on to supply the loss of the marginal drawings 
which Michael Angelo drew in his Dante. There is, perhaps, 
no artist living better qualified to wield the mighty pencil of 
that wonderful painter. A Dante Gallery by this great 
master—for so Mr Fuseli deserves to be termed—could not 
fail of being highly interesting. Perhaps, too, the horrors of 
hell, depicted by him after Dante, would render a more 
important service to morality than all the thunders of the 
pulpit.’ 


What was here suggested as a task for Fuseli had, in 
fact, been already undertaken by another English artist. 
This was John Flaxman, the sculptor, who while at 
Rome, in the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
accepted a commission from Thomas Hope, afterwards of 
Deepdene, the well-known virtuoso, to make a series of 
illustrations from Dante, in the same style as his designs 
from the Iliad and the Odyssey, which had aroused great 
enthusiasm in artistic circles at Rome. Flaxman, who, as 
already mentioned, was attracted to the ‘Divina Com- 
media’ as a subject for his pencil by learning ‘that 
Michael Angelo had made a number of designs in the 
margin of a copy of Dante, produced 110 drawings, 38 
from the ‘Inferno, 39 from the ‘ Purgatorio,’ and 33 
from the ‘Paradiso, which were engraved by T. Piroli, 
and published in Rome in 1793.* Their success was 
immediate and lasting. A new edition was called for in 
1802 ; and five years later (in 1807) the work was published 
in London, with quotations from Boyd’s translation, the 
standard English version of the day. Numerous other 


* One of these designs is reproduced in Plate tv. 
Vol. 211.—No. 421, 2 E 
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issues followed, in Italy, Germany, and France; and even 
in Russia an edition was published of the ‘Inferno’ 
with a selection from Flaxman’s designs. Schlegel, the 
foremost of German critics, wrote a critique in which 
he very highly commended the designs of the English 
artist ; and he adduced Flaxman’s preference of Dante to 
Milton as a proof that he surpassed his countrymen in 
taste—a compliment which Flaxman disclaimed, for, he 
said, he considered Milton ‘the very greatest of poets,’ 
though inferior to Dante from the artist’s point of view, 
as ‘supplying but few figures, while Dante abounds in 
them.’ The great Italian sculptor, Canova, was no less 
appreciative ; while Fuseli, who was not, as a rule, lavish 
of his praise of a brother-artist’s work, exclaimed when 
he saw the designs, ‘I used to think myself the best 
composer, but now I own Flaxman to be the greater 
man. Another critic, an Englishman long resident in 
Italy,* who was a close student of Dante and was 
intimately acquainted with the ‘Divina Commedia,’ 
described Flaxman’s drawings as ‘among the noblest 
productions of art.’ 


‘They frequently display a sublime simplicity which is 
worthy of the artist’s great original. Indeed he who is so 
able to transfer such creations from one fine art to another, 
seems of a mind but little inferior to his who could first con- 
ceive them. To borrow the words of an excellent Italian 
sculptor—* Mr Flaxman has translated Dante best, for he 


has translated him into the universal language of nature. 


The chief merit of Flaxman’s designs, which still 
retain their popularity in England, in spite of the rival 
attractions of Gustave Doré’s illustrations, lies in their 
classical dignity and simplicity. This is conspicuous 
especially in the figures of Virgil and Dante, draped in 
the long cloak, which was suggested to Flaxman, as 
his wife told Crabb Robinson, by the common cloak 
usually worn at that time by peasants in Italy. The 
most successful designs, consequently, are those which 
represent scenes where the action is free from move- 
ments of violence or of terror. On the other hand, 
not a few of them are lamentable failures, and one or 


* John Taaffe, a friend of Byron and Shelley, and author of a ‘Comment 
on the Divine Comedy,’ published by Murray in 1822. 
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two are positively grotesque; such, for instance, as that 
of the wood of suicides (‘Inferno’ xiv); or that of 
the ‘ parvoli innocenti’ (‘ Purgatorio’ x), who are repre- 
sented as a crowd of chubby little children issuing from 
the jaws of a gigantic death’s-head with outspread skeleton 
hands. 


Of a widely different stamp from Flaxman, though 
closely associated with him as the engraver of his designs 
from Hesiod and from the Odyssey, was the next English 
artist who turned his attention to the illustration of 
Dante. Flaxman was the typical representative of the 
classical sculpturesque or statuesque style of illustration 
which found favour for a time in Germany and Italy, as 
well as in England. His successor was the poet and 
visionary, William Blake, the acknowledged founder of 
the symbolic school, whose most successful exponent in 
the field of Dante illustration was the late D. G. Rossetti. 
Blake’s first connexion as an artist with Dante appears 
to have been about the year 1801, when he painted a 
portrait of Dante, nearly life-size, as part of a series of 
eighteen heads of the poets, commissioned by Hayley as 
a decoration for his library, which began with Homer 
and ended with Hayley himself. Not only was Blake a 
student of Dante, as is evident from his vigorous defence, 
quoted above, of Fuseli’s ‘Ugolino,’ as well as from sundry 
passages in his writings; but, as we learn from Crabb 
Robinson, he claimed a personal acquaintance with 
Dante, with whom he held ‘visionary conversations,’ 
and who, as he alleged, frequently visited him in com- 
pany with Moses, Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, Voltaire, 
and other great personages from the other world. 

In spite of the fact that he regarded Dante as ‘an 
atheist, a mere politician busied about this world,’ Blake 
had the highest admiration for his genius; and when, in 
the year 1824, his friend John Linnell commissioned him 
to make a series of coloured drawings from the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ to be afterwards engraved, he set about the 
task with enthusiasm, though he was then in his sixty- 
seventh year, and broken in health. In order to enter 
more closely into the spirit of his author, Blake set to 
work to learn Italian, so as to be able to read the 
‘Commedia’ in the original, his previous acquaintance 
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with the poem having been made through the medium 
of Cary’s translation, which, along with Fuseli and Flax- 
man, he held to be superior to any other English version. 

In execution of this commission Blake produced 98 
coloured designs, many of them very unfinished (68 from 
the ‘Inferno,’ 20 from the ‘ Purgatorio,’ and 10 from the 
‘ Paradiso’), besides 4 uncoloured drawings, some of the 
work being done while he was on his sick-bed, propped 
up with his portfolio before him. He only survived to 
engrave seven of the designs* from the ‘Inferno,’ which 
were published, with quotations from Cary’s ‘ Dante,’ in 
1827, the year of his death. The remainder, which are 
still in the possession of the Linnell family, and of which 
seven were reproduced a few years ago in the ‘Savoy 
Magazine, have never been engraved, and remain practi- 
cally unknown. 

From a detailed list of the drawings, compiled by 
W. M. Rossetti and printed in Gilchrist’s ‘ Life of Blake,’ 
it is easy to gather that Blake was particularly attracted 
by the abnormal and the horrible in his choice of subjects. 
Seeing that his scheme was never completed, it is perhaps 
not unnatural that, of the total number of his designs, 
more than two-thirds should be taken from the ‘Inferno’; 
but an examination of the list will show that of these 
the majority are from episodes in which the element of 
the weird or the repulsive predominates. Thus the 
monsters Charon, Minos, Cerberus, the Minotaur, the 
Centaurs, Geryon, Cacus, the Harpies, the Giants, the 
dragons and serpents, and, above all, the scenes in which 
Malacoda and his crew of demons figure, were evidently 
especial favourites with the artist, some of them being 
the subjects of several different designs. For instance, 
there are four drawings of the giants in different atti- 
tudes, eight of the various kinds of serpents, and no less 
than ten of the diabolical ministers of hell. In the words 
of his biographer, ‘ Blake flapped, like a moth round a 
candle, time after time, at the grotesqueness. of the 
pitchforked devils and the horror of the transforming 
serpents.’ 

The conception of the whole series, as the same writer 
observes, is not such as most students of Dante would 


* Two of these are reproduced in Plates v and v1, 
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be willing to admit as Dantesque. Dante himself, for 
_ example, is always represented by Blake as a youthful, 

effeminate figure, with long flowing hair and a mild 
deprecating expression, as unlike as possible to the 
traditional representation of the poet; and his Virgil is 
of a similar type, without a trace of ‘il Maestro’ about 
him. Blake’s indulgence in the grotesque is equally 
foreign to the spirit of Dante. The three beasts in the 
first canto of the ‘Inferno’ are painted in kaleidoscopic 
colours, the leopard, for instance, being variegated crim- 
son and blue. The harpies in canto x11, according to 
Rossetti, ‘resemble old parrot-like dowagers with very 
bright plumage’; while the Charon of canto ur he 
describes as ‘very grotesque, almost ludicrous.’ Yet the 
wonderful imaginings of Blake, with all their extrava- 
gance and eccentricities, come more near to realising the 
creations of Dante than the ‘classical refinements’ of 
Flaxman, which, though generally attractive by their 
grace and beauty of design, are too often frigid and 
unconvincing. 

With the death of Blake in 1827 closes the first period 
of Dante illustration in England. Occasional subjects 
from the ‘Divina Commedia, both oil-paintings and 
sculpture, were exhibited at the Academy and other 
exhibitions during the next thirty years; but, from the 
time of Blake down to our own day, no other English 
artist of note seriously occupied himself with Dante till 
Rossetti set to work on the famous series of studies from 
the ‘Vita Nuova’ and the ‘Commedia, which, together 
with his well-known volume on ‘Dante and his Circle,’ 
have inseparably connected his name with that of Dante. 

In art, as in literature, the record of England in the 
matter of Dante stands second to that of Italy alone. 
As we have seen, the first easel-picture of a subject from 
Dante was painted by an English artist; and it was an 
English artist who first, outside of Italy, produced a 
complete series of illustrations to the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 


PAGET TOYNBEE. 
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Art. 4—-THE INFLUENCE OF DARWINISM UPON 
THEOLOGY. 


1. Evolution and its relation to Religious Thought. By J. 
Le Conte. London: Chapman and Hall, 1888. 

2. Science and the Faith. By Aubrey L. Moore. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1889. 

3. Thoughts on Religion. By the late G. J. Romanes. 
Edited by Charles Gore. London: Longmans, 1895. 

4. Development and Divine Purpose. By VY. F. Storr. 
London : Methuen, 1906. 


SrncE the birth of modern science in the sixteenth 
century, no great scientific generalisation has been without 
influence upon the theological thought of the age which 
produced it. The same would have been the case, doubt- 
less, in the patristic period, during which the traditional 
ecclesiastical cosmogony was being shaped by the Fathers 
of the Church, if only certain conditions had obtained 
which were unfortunately wanting. Had there been 
drawn, in the early Christian centuries, any clear distinc- 
tion, such as has existed among us for generations, 
between empirically proved facts or laws, and results of 
the brilliant guess-work or imaginative and groundless 
speculation which constituted by far the larger part of 
the natural philosophy of the ancient Greeks; and had 
there been any rapid dissemination of the knowledge 
of such items of genuine science through the educated 
classes, so that the knowledge could easily have become 
common property instead of remaining the exclusive 
possession of individuals here and there, professedly 
engaged in empirical investigation; there can be little 
doubt that the early construction of Christian doctrine 
concerning the physical world and its past history would 
have been aided by the modicum of scientific truth that 
was then available. But, as things were, there was little 
sound knowledge of Nature that could be said to be 
empirically established, or to be received with any degree 
of unanimity, even amongst professed students of the 
physical sciences ; extremely little, certainly, in compari- 
son with the mass of speculative theory, such as the 
atomism of Leucippus and Democritus, and the still 
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larger body of more purely fanciful and absurd imagina- 
tion that equally claimed to be ‘natural philosophy.’ . 
That the needle in this bundle of hay was not dis- 
covered by theologians, even by those who were learned 
in the natural philosophy of their day, is no great 
wonder. At the same time, however, it was the Church's 
lasting loss. For writers such as Basil and Augustine, 
who were interested in the world of Nature, and were as 
open-minded towards empirical truth as they were im- 
patient of mere a priori web-spinning where matters of 
physical fact were concerned, might then have lent 
their influence to scientific teaching which afterwards 
the Church was led to oppose; and they might have 
constructed, or have indicated, the course to be patiently 
followed by those who should subsequently construct a 
system of cosmology with which sciences as yet unborn 
would in the future have less quarrel. But, for want of 
better light, the Fathers founded their teaching concerning 
the physical world upon the cosmogony of Genesis, ex- 
pounded partly literally, partly allegorically, and partly 
in accordance with such elements of Greek philosophy as 


were capable of assimilation. Concurrently there grew 
up, and became engrained in popular theological belief, a 
view of Biblical inspiration which led Churchmen to see 
in the early narratives of Genesis, and other passages of 
the Bible, an authentic ‘ revealed’ account of the structure 


and mode of origin of the world and man. 
Thus was forged the chain with which the Church 


was destined, in later times, to fetter science. Not only 
the doctrinal contents of the ecclesiastical cosmology and 
anthropology, but also the finality of the same was 
grounded on the gradually stereotyped belief in the 
inerrancy of the letter of Scripture. The idea became 
almost universal that the Bible was infallible as to 
matters of physical fact; that Genesis was one of the 
main foundations of Christian dogma; and that a science 
of Nature had been once and for all revealed, admitting 
of no correction and calling for no advance. 

When modern science was born, it consequently had 
to enter, for its own freedom, upon a warfare with 
theological dogma and ecclesiastical authority. Each 
new science that successively came into being—geo- 
graphy, astronomy, geology, evolutionary biology—had 
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to join battle afresh. The theological beliefs which these 
sciences opposed were strongly entrenched, and they 
seemed so obviously to guard the key to the whole 
Christian position that they were defended with the 
tenacity which refuses to recognise defeat. Certainly 
they died hard. The cause of dispute, all through the 
long conflict between theology and empirical science 
—I do not speak of philosophical or metaphysical 
theories plausible and dear to minds wholly immersed 
in science—has been one, though the ground of battle 
has shifted from point to point. If it be now practi- 
cally ended, as almost every one will probably agree it 
is, we may say that it was the teaching of the great 
scientist whose centenary we are this year celebrating 
that constituted the final and irresistible onslaught of 
science on the old view as to the nature of Biblical 
authority, and the physical doctrines to which that view 
seemed to give firm foundation. 

Here, then, we come upon the most direct and im- 
mediate influence which Darwinism has exerted upon 
theological thought. It is true that evolutionary theories 
were in the air before Darwin’s definite and empirically 
grounded doctrine of organic development appeared to 
procure their wide-spread and ready acceptance; and it 
is true that evolutionists such as Herbert Spencer had 
already pointed out their incompatibility with the tradi- 
tional teaching of the Church concerning the scientific 
value of the Book of Genesis. But, whereas such voices 
were scarcely heeded, Darwin’s compelled attention. 
Never, perhaps, did a great scientific generalisation or 
theory so speedily become popular and attain to the 
height of its influence on the common mind. The storm 
of ecclesiastical opposition called forth by the publica- 
tion of ‘The Origin of Species’ and ‘The Descent of 
Man’ is remembered by many still amongst us, but it 
did not last long. The truth that the world, including 
man, is a product of gradual evolution—however it may 
stand with Darwin’s account of the process, is nowadays 
received practically without exception amongst Church- 
men equipped with any knowledge of modern theology ;~ 
and many at least can say that the truth has made them 
free. If the parting with the simpler and more definite 
theory of Biblical authority which they once cherished 
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has been something of the nature of a bereavement to 
them—so closely had religion been for centuries asso- 
ciated with reverence for the letter of the Scriptures— 
such men have since learned that, in the light of the 
new knowledge and new methods which we meet with, 
for instance, in the works of the late Dr Robertson 
Smith, the Bible ‘lives’ for them in a way in which it 
never did before. 

Now and again a writer more zealous for the demoli- 
tion of the Christian faith than for the progress of 
science has evinced unmistakable chagrin at the realisa- 
tion of this unlooked-for possibility ; so easy is it for 
the unsympathetic to confound the perishable husks of 
doctrine, the adoption of which has been an inevitable 
accident of history, with the kernel they have served to 
protect. But Christian theology certainly now rejoices 
in having escaped from the trammels of an obsolete 
doctrine which had long been an occasion of stumbling. 
She has to thank natural science for having first opened 
her eyes to its erroneousness, its incompatibility with 
the irrefragable testimony of Nature herself. And the 
renunciation of this doctrine by the Church, to which, by 
the way, she never authoritatively committed herself, 
has served vastly to extend her range of vision and to 
deepen her insight. She now recognises that the time is 
not yet ripe for precisely defining what is to be under- 
stood by ‘inspiration’ as applied to the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Darwinism compelled us to recognise this to 
be an open question. 

All this, however, was but a consequence of the 
primary change of view which Darwinism, or rather the 
theory of organic evolution of which Darwinism is a 
particular form, involved. "We may now proceed to 
study the primary upheaval itself. 


When Darwin first propounded his doctrine of descent, 
there were relatively very few men, even men of science, 
who doubted that organic species had been ‘specially 
created’; there were few ‘transmutationists. Whence 
arose the prevailing view? This question was raised and 
discussed more than twenty years ago by a theologian of 
whom we may say that he was one of the ablest and the 
best equipped amongst the numerous divines of his 
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generation who undertook to treat of the relations 
between theology and biological science. The late Canon 
Aubrey Moore* brought to notice the fact, to which we 
had occasion just now to refer, that St Augustine amongst 
the Fathers, and St Thomas Aquinas, who possibly re- 
presented on this point the mind of other schoolmen 
besides himself, did not regard the doctrine of special 
creation as the only possible one to be extracted 
from the Book of Genesis, or as the only view which a 
Christian could consistently embrace. This writer further 
pointed out that the doctrine that specific differences were 
originally created as we see them, and are permanent, 
was made popular by Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’; that it 
was formulated into a scientific dogma at about the same 
time by the naturalist Ray,t and subsequently by the 
more influential authority Linnzeus; and that it was 
once more confirmed by Cuvier. On the strength of 
these facts the late Canon ventured to assert that the 
view ‘has neither Biblical, nor patristic, nor medieval 
authority,’ and is a scientific rather than a theological 
doctrine ; and he adds, ‘though scientific men are now 
glad to palm off upon theologians their own mistakes, 
religion is not bound to wear, still less to be proud of, 
the cast-off clothes of physical science.’ 

This, however, is going rather farther than the cited 
facts warrant, and indeed is contradicted by other facts 
which the writer, in his zeal to score a point against 
science, allowed himself to overlook. It is not the case 
that the doctrine in question was without authority 
either in the patristic or the scholastic age; on the con- 
trary Augustine and Aquinas hold a somewhat isolated 
position in this connexion among ancient theologians. 
It might further be reasonably contended that their 
interpretation of Genesis, though perhaps exegetically 
possible, is less natural than that which has been gener- 
ally adopted ; certainly it cannot safely be asserted that 
the common view ‘has no Biblical authority. And 
finally, it must be remembered that, though eminent 
naturalists such as Ray (who was a clergyman), Linnzeus 
(an orthodox Christian), and Cuvier (a Churchman 


* *Science and the Faith,’ pp. 174 ff. 
+ Sir W. Thistleton-Dyer finds a similar conception in the earlier 


writings of Kasper Bauhin and Jung. 
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shadowed by the Sorbonne), taught the fixity of species 
as a fact of science, they may very possibly have ac- 
cepted their belief on theological rather than on scientific 
grounds. A theory may well be embraced by men of 
science without its being a scientific doctrine, or one 
established by scientific arguments; only too many such 
theories enjoy currency in scientific circles to-day. And 
there can be little doubt that the general acceptance of 
this particular doctrine by theologians and scientists 
alike was due to the fact that it was supported by ecclesi- 
astical tradition and authority. 

But, having made this admission—which, after all, is 
a small matter—we may surely be allowed to say that, 
like the prevalent belief in the infallibility of Scripture, 
the doctrine of the fixity of species and of their special 
creation is irrelevant to the essence of Christianity as 
a world-philosophy. It is by no means necessary to 
Christian theism. And we need to distinguish very 
clearly between the implications of the fundamental 
Christian verities on the one hand and opinions con- 
cerning non-essentials that have been prevalent amongst 
Christians on the other. 

That the world was created by God and is maintained 
by Him is a belief to which a Christian is inevitably com- 
mitted. But with creation, or ultimate origin, evolution 
has nothing to do. It is simply a question of creation 
with or without intermediate stages which Darwinism 
suggests to the Christian ; and, if science has pronounced 
in favour of the former view, it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to theology. Nay, rather may we say that the view 
which modern science maintains to be the true one is 
more compatible with the Christian idea of God than 
that which has been superseded. We may agree with 
Darwin that ‘there is grandeur in this view of life with 
its several powers having been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms or into one.’ And we should, 
as Christians, expect theology to be the gainer by every 
new discovery which science makes as to the structure 
and order of the world ; for to us all scientific fact must 
in a sense be also theological truth. That this expecta- 
tion has been fulfilled in the case of organic evolution 
remains yet to be more fully pointed out. Meanwhile, 
we may remark that there is no antithesis between 
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evolution and original creation. Of original creation 
science, of course, knows nothing. 

Theologians have thus been taught, through the 
influence of Darwinism, to take their knowledge of the 
physical world henceforth from science alone. This they 
have found comparatively little difficulty in consenting 
to do, except in the case of the knowledge of man’s origin 
which science has brought us. Original brutishness, im- 
plying a nature governed only by animal impulses, is a 
condition which some theologians still find it hard to 
believe to have ever belonged to the human race. They 
cling tenaciously to the idea of an original state, if not 
of perfection, yet of unsullied goodness or conscious 
moral innocence. This tendency is partly due to the 
mistaken notion that it is derogatory to the Divine 
Holiness to attribute any other kind of human nature 
to God’s direct causation—a notion which implies con- 
fusion of the end with the beginning, as well as an un- 
worthy conception of the Divine Nature; and partly to 
reluctance to surrender the doctrine of a catastrophic 
moral Fall at the beginning of human history, and to 
recognise that the narrative of Paradise contained in 
Genesis, like the story of the Creation or of the Deluge, 
is not historical. 


But one of the most important effects which Dar- 
winism has wrought upon recent theology is the under- 
mining of the traditional view as to man’s primitive 
state and the cause of the universality of moral evil. 
The doctrines of the Fall and of Original Sin, or the 
propagation by heredity of an abnormal or morally 
diseased nature throughout the race, have of late come 
to be seriously questioned within the Church. And here 
again, as the present writer believes, the Church owes 
a debt to science and to Darwinism in particular, for 
aid in getting rid of an antiquated doctrine long felt by 
many Christians to be an intellectual burden. 

The history of the doctrine of Original Sin, especially 
from the age of the Reformation onwards, reveals evi- 
dence that uneasiness has oppressed the thought of 
theologians, in almost every generation, with regard to 
the origin of universal sinfulness. The existence of this 
chronic state of intellectual tension excites (as I have 
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said elsewhere *) a suspicion that the vital truth which 
the doctrine really enshrines has long been struggling 
for emancipation from elements which the conscience 
finds repulsive. On the other hand, the application of 
the idea of development without a catastrophic fall, and 
of the conception of human nature as offering conditions 
for a moral probation, but not as properly to be called 
corrupted, seems compatible with the essential truth of 
man’s moral solidarity without enveloping it in supposi- 
tions which the Christian mind has striven in vain to 
assimilate with the rest of its theology. 

If ‘sin’ be used in its strict and only legitimate sense, 
i.e. as correlative and coextensive with ‘guilt,’ which in 
turn implies accountability and responsibility, ‘ original 
sin’ necessarily implies ‘ original guilt,’ which is a contra- 
diction in terms; for guilt is only predicable of the single 
person’s volitional act. Here Pelagius was more clear- 
sighted than St Augustine ; and students of theology will 
be aware of the artificial shifts to which the great Father 
was put in order to render plausible his theory of original 
guilt. They will also have been struck with the futility 
of all subsequent endeavours of divines to render easier 
the intolerable intellectual yoke which Augustine thus 
fastened about their necks. 

The recognition of the irksomeness of this burden, 
on the part of those who endeavoured to bear it, finds 
unconscious expression in one of the ablest modern 
defenders of the traditional doctrine. When reviewing 
the two forms in which the Church had expressed the 
connexion of guilt with original sin, the late Dr Mozley 
wrote as to the one: ‘it is contradictory to common 
reason, according to which one man cannot be thus the 
same with another, and commit a sin before he is born’; 
and as to the other: ‘it is contradictory to our sense of 
_ justice, according to which one man ought not to be 
punished for another man’s sin. | Dr Mozley endeavoured 


* Tennant, ‘The Origin and Propagation of Sin’ (second edition), p. 13. 
A few more passagés from this work have been almost transcribed in the 
following pages. 

+ On ‘Predestination’ (second edition), p. 32. The greatest modern 
authority on the doctrine of sin, belonging to the old school, Dr Julius 
Miiller, was driven, in the interests of the theory of original sin as involv- 
ing original guilt, to postulate a previous existence for mankind, and an 
‘extra-temporal’ fall of each individual. A similar view has occasionally 
been maintained both in ancient and modern times. 
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to escape from the only conclusion which these admissions 
render possible, by supposing that here we are ‘ dealing 
with a mystery,’ so that what is ‘described in this doc- 
trine as having taken place with respect to mankind, 
has taken place mysteriously, not after the manner of 
common fact.’ This is indeed a disastrous method of 
succouring a doctrine in distress; it would paralyse both 
reason and moral sense, and do away with the distinction 
between truth and falsehood. We may take it as the 
climax, as well as a type, of the efforts which outraged 
conscience and reason had long been making to avoid 
a burdensome doctrinal inheritance from the past. - 

Theology has been shown a way of escape by Dar- 
winian or evolutionary anthropology. Quite apart from 
Darwinism, it has become impossible to speak of ‘ original 
sin’ in the only sense in which the phrase possesses 
ethical significance. ‘Sin’ cannot be ‘ original’; and what 
is original cannot be sinful. And again, independently 
of the theory of man’s derivation from a lower animal 
form, the theory of inherited moral corruption is now- 
adays seen to contain many inherent difficulties, physical 
as well as moral. Yet Darwinism, as applied to the 
human race, has helped to do away both with the grounds 
on which the theory of original sin was based and with 
the main motive—that of plausible explanation of the 
universality of sin—to its general acceptance with all 
kinds of thinkers other than professed theologians ; and 
it has also suggested the construction of a positive theory 
of the origin and universal spread of human sinfulness 
which imposes neither difficulties nor burdens on the 
modern mind. 

The problem of the origin of sin has been one of 
the most intractable to which philosophy and theology 
have addressed themselves. This has been largely due 
to the tendency in the past to regard sin, in its essential 
nature and in its initial stages, as necessarily identical 
with what it comes to be only in the extremest forms 
of its development, viz., the deliberate rebellion of the 
creature against God. But the growth of the historical 
sense, which has been powerfully assisted by ideas of 
evolution and development, has rendered this point of 
view less satisfactory than once it seemed. Again, instead 
of the resort to a hypothetical previous existence, or to 
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a timeless and almost inconceivable act of self-decision 
in order to explain the universal ‘corruption of man’s 
heart,’ we are presented, by the theory of human evolu- 
tion, with a sufficient ground for the possibility and 
occasion for such sinfulness in our natural constitution, 
regarded as the normal result of the process of develop- 
ment through which our race has passed before acquiring 
morality. We are thus enabled to attribute the perennial 
existence of evil simply to the enormous difficulty, im- 
posed upon every individual alike, of coercing his inherited 
organic nature into obedience to moral sanctions which 
he has only gradually been led to discern. 

The first appearance of sin in the human world, from 
the evolutionary point of view, would not be of the 
nature of a catastrophic plunge, such as the old doctrine 
of the Fall represented ; it would rather consist in the 
continuance in certain practices and in satisfying certain 
natural impulses, previously innocent because unknown 
to traverse any moral law, after such things had come 
to be regarded as precluded by ethical sanctions. The 
evolutionary anthropology and ethics for which Darwin 
paved the way would teach that the sinfulness of such 
acts would gradually increase, from the zero which was 
its value in the time of man’s non-moral innocence, as 
the ethical code grew more exacting and richer in content ; 
for it assures us that conscience, or the subjective sense 
of moral distinctions, and the objective moral codes in 
which these distinctions are expressed, are alike the out- 
come of development. 

Thus, then, does the Darwinian anthropology suggest 
to the theologian a theory of the origin of sin in the 
race. Genetic psychology similarly presents him with 
an account of the origin of sin in the individual, an 
account in which there is no assumption of inherited 
depravity. The child, in the course of his moral develop- 
ment, recapitulates the history of the race. He inherits 
indeed the ‘stock tendencies’ of his animal ancestry ; 
but these are normal and inevitable parts of his ‘ nature,’ 
many of them indispensable indeed to life and health, 
not marks of a being ‘shattered and unsound.’ They 
are there, not in consequence of a defection from original 
righteousness on the part of our first human parent 
—the ‘old Adam’ in us is traceable farther back; but 
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we possess them in consequence of descent from human 
beings who were zoologically human before they were 
moral, and who in turn inherited the animal character- 
istics of brute predecessors. And, when we reflect that 
some among these inherited propensities are inevitably 
strong in us because they were, as useful or necessary 
to life, intensified for ages through natural selection, we 
are deprived of all necessity to account for their clamor- 
ous importunity by asserting an inherited ‘bias to evil’ 
induced once and for all by the sin of the first founder 
of the human family. The ‘bias’ is not rightly to be 
called by that name, any more than the parental instincts, 
for example, are to be looked upon as indications of a ‘bias 
to good.’ Even if it were so far rightly named, it would 
not be a bias to ‘evil,’ but to the non-moral, the morally 
neutral or indifferent, out of which either virtue or vice 
may be struck by the active will. It is the non-restraint 
of appetite or impulse, not the appetite or impulse itself 
abstracted from all relationship to the will, which consti- 
tutes sin. 

Here, it may be parenthetically remarked, we come in 
sight of another theological concept—that of sin in the 
sense of actual sin—which needs more accurate definition 
than it has hitherto commonly received from theologians. 
The modification of the theory of original sin suggested 
by Darwinism is indeed leading to a recognition of the 
necessity of more rigorously defining the content of ‘sin’ 
itself, and of distinguishing it from the cognate, but 
ethically different, concept of ‘imperfection,’ with which 
it has been apt to be associated with a degree of closeness 
which amounts to confusion. In an age which is inclined 
to take sin lightly, this distinction needs to be emphasised ; 
and Darwinism renders yet another service to current 
theology in making the necessity plainer. For, if man is 
a creature of development, as Darwin has taught us, it is 
inevitable that ‘imperfection’ should characterise every 
stage of his moral progress until its final goal be reached. 
But imperfection is not necessarily sin, and an evolution- 
ary anthropology by no means commits the theologian 
who adopts it to the doctrine that sin is an inevitable 
accompaniment of human development, or is theoretically 
a necessity for any human individual. 

Nor, on the other hand, does the evolutionary doctrine 
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of sin lead, as many have seemed to think, to the explaining 
away of sin, or to the negation of its reality either in the 
present or the past. If it calls sin ‘an anachronism,’ or 
declares it to be the survival of acts and dispositions once 
innocent because they knew no law imposing restraint 
upon them, it has nothing to object to the theologian’s 
condemnation of precisely similar acts and dispositions as 
sinful or guilty when they occur after their agent has 
become aware that they contravene a moral sanction. 
They are then, but not till then, sins, in the strict sense 
of the term ; and they are palpably sinful, no matter how 
crude the ethical sanction transgressed in comparison 
with our more perfect and elaborate standards. Indeed 
it by no means follows that, because our moral intuitions 
are derived, their validity is disproved ; nor is the truth 
of any belief necessarily vitiated by its origin or its gradual 
development. Darwin himself fell into a similar con- 
fusion with regard to the deliverances of man’s rational 
faculty,* and the error is common; but error it neverthe- 


less is. 


When Darwinism was first enunciated, its doctrine 
was welcomed in some quarters as administering the 
death-blow to teleology. So long as organisms were 
believed to have been created as they stood—or, since 
‘created’ begs the question at issue, let us say, so long as 
they were held to have appeared upon the earth, or to 
have originated, in their existing forms with all their 
specialised organs ‘ready made,’ so to speak—the argu- 
ment that obvious adaptation of part to whole, whole to 
environment, and organ to function, necessarily implied 
anticipatory or foreseeing ‘design, was both plausible 
and strong. And it was mainly, if not exclusively, upon 
particular cases of such observed adaptation that the 
teleological arguments current in the natural theology of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were based. 
Darwinism, however, showed that every structure had 
‘come to be’ through a long series of successive and gradual 
modifications. Not that gradualness of construction is in 
itself a disproof of intention in the result ; it is not at this 
point that the newscience conflicted with theological belief. 


* ‘Life and Letters,’ i, 313. 
Vol. 211.—No. 421. 2F 
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Indeed some forms of evolutionary doctrine, as we have 
seen, had been propounded by patristic commentators on 
Genesis, and had been allowed to pass by at least one of 
the greatest divines of the scholastic age as compatible 
with belief in divine creation. The ‘sting’ of Darwinism 
consisted in the purely mechanical way in which natural 
selection seemed to account for the successive stages of 
gradual modification in organisms, by attributing them 
exclusively to ordinary physical causation, apparently 
self-acting. 

In thus explaining the adaptation of species to their 
environments and of particular organs to their functions, 
Darwin’s theory rendered superfluous the calling in of 
intelligent design, made away with final causes, and cut 
the ground from under the supposed evidences of current 
theology. Each adaptation could now be looked upon as 
a single case of ‘chance’ variation, happening to render 
permanent existence possible in the given conditions, 
from amidst an indefinite number of variations, the rest 
of which, being unsuccessful, had been ruthlessly extin- 
guished in the struggle to replenish and inherit the 
earth. Thus, while design was consistent with evolution 
not more particularly defined, it appeared to be incon- 
sistent with evolution through natural selection; with 
evolution, that is, by means of indefinite variation, 
struggle for existence, and survival of the fittest. Ac- 
cordingly there was no little rejoicing in the naturalistic 
camp when the Darwinian theory threatened the closing 
of the only avenue to teleology and natural theology 
which science had hitherto been unable to block. 

The rejoicing, however, was premature. In the first 
place, Darwin had not accounted for the origin of varia- 
tion itself ; and it may yet prove that variations are not 
so indefinite as the thorough-going neo-Darwinians 
assume. This question is as yet far from settled; but, 
if it should prove, as some biologists maintain, that 
variation takes place in fixed directions and is not pro- 
miscuous, in short, that ‘ Nature’s dice are loaded,’ it will 
still be possible to reconcile Darwinism with the old- 
fashioned or Paleyan doctrine of final causes in the 
organic world. Weismann recognises this when he says: 


‘It is certainly the absence of a theoretical definition of 
variability which always leaves open the door for smuggling 
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in a teleological power. A mechanical explanation of varia- 
bility must form the basis of this side of natural selection. * 


On the other hand, if future investigation should establish 
that variation is altogether haphazard or ‘ indefinite,’ as 
it is technically called, the extension of physical causation 
will have banished teleology of the kind we have so far 
been considering from its tenure of the biological realm 
of Nature; or rather, it will have prevented the possibility 
of proving design in Nature from observed adaptations in 
organisms. 

This, however, is relatively an insignificant matter. 
It is far more important to recognise that, even in 
case the future should prove natural selection to be as 
purely mechanical as it is assumed to be, teleology will 
not have been banished from the philosophy of Nature. 
For mechanism in the means is not necessarily inconsistent 
with causation intelligently directed towards an end; 
the opposite is plainly true of all humanly constructed 
mechanism whatsoever. Lotze adopted whole-heartedly 
the mechanical theory of modern science, even in its 
application to the phenomena of life, and showed us how 
to remain teleologists with its help. And it is a fair 
claim that, if Darwinism has compelled us to abandon 
the argument from special instances of complex adapta- 
tion in Nature, it has also tended to force upon us the 
recognition of teleology of a wider kind—a teleology of 
the world-process asa whole. In place of the argument 
from special contrivances, it suggests the teleological 
argument from order in Nature. It shifts the emphasis 
from adaptation in the product to directivity in the 
process. It may have shown that there is no better 
argument for teleology to be derived from the organic 
than from the inorganic world ; this indeed it has done, 
if natural selection be an adequate description of the 
process of organic evolution. But, by disclosing more of 
order in the realm of animate Nature, it has served 
perhaps to intensify the demand for ultimate design 
behind the proximate causes which so marvellously com- 
bine to render the world the harmonious ‘ cosmos’ which 
we find it on the whole to be. That physical causes— 


- * Quoted from ‘Studies in the Theory of Descent,’ by Storr, ‘ Develop- 
ment and Divine Purpose,’ p. 73. 
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however mechanical and self-acting they appear to be, 
especially to the man of science who deliberately (or, 
shall we say ? unconsciously) abstracts from other aspects 
they possess—do actually conspire to produce an ‘ order 
of Nature,’ is a fact which calls for explanation, and the 
more loudly since we have been shown that all Nature 
is the result of an evolutionary process. 

To assert that Nature is ‘orderly’ is practically the 
same thing as to say that it is ‘intelligible’; and the in- 
telligibility of the world suggests another form of teleo- 
logical argument that is entirely unaffected by the truth 
of the theory of natural selection or the capacity of 
science to describe the organic world, to a greater or less 
extent, in terms of purely physical or mechanical concepts. 
For it by no means follows that, because the world can 
be described thus mechanically, whether in part or even 
as a whole, therefore the world is a mechanism and no 
more; the world is only thus describable in one of its 
aspects, other aspects being ignored by the highly abstract 
kind of science which employs concepts of the mechanical 
type. On the other hand, it does follow that, because 
Nature is even in part patient of such description, she is 
so far akin to humanity as to be amenable to human ends 
and interests, and so far ‘rational.’ If we seek for an 
explanation of this rationality, of the fact that our 
tentatively applied and anthropomorphically constructed 
concepts and laws are honoured by Nature, or are valid 
as regards her behaviour, it is a question whether we 
are not driven to teleology of the most ultimate and 
least impugnable kind. We are apt to assume that the 
correspondence between Nature and our abstract thought 
—thought sometimes so abstract as entirely to part 
company with the concrete facts and _ sense-given 
elements whence it set out—is the most natura! thing in 
the world. Itis, however, a marvel to be accounted for, a 
puzzle to be solved. And the tendency of the theory of 
knowledge, since the time of Kant, has been, on the one 
hand, to enhance the wonderfulness of the correspondence, 
and, on the other hand, to find a more adequate explana- 
tion of it. We have realised, in fact, that our scientific 
thought is neither self-evident nor logically ‘necessary,’ 
but probable, hypothetical, and postulatory. If it be 
true, then certain implicates or presuppositions must 
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also be true. One such presupposition is teleological ; 
the concrete world and our abstract thought concerning 
it must have been designed for each other. 

Attempts, however, have been made to explain this 
particular case of ‘adaptation’ without resort to the 
postulate of ‘design,’ and, moreover, to apply the idea 
of natural selection to account for the correspondence in 
question. In Prof. Karl Pearson’s ‘Grammar of Science,’ 
for instance, it is argued that the order of the world 
exists not at all objectively in the world, but only sub- 
jectively in human minds; and our minds find order in 
the coexistences and sequences of our impressions derived 
from the external world simply because those minds are 
‘sorting-machines’ rendered capable, in the course of 
human evolution, of receiving certain kinds of impres- 
sions and rejecting others, much in the same way, we 
suppose, that automatic sweetmeat-deliverers will accept 
only pence and reject halfpennies. 

We are not told, however, what is the nature of the 
impressions which correspond to the halfpennies, the 
rejected appeals of Nature to our senses ; and we naturally 
wonder what sort of a thing is a sense-impression which 
is impressed on no sense, or an experience that nobody 
has. But many men of science, who are most careful 
and cautious in the investigation of problems lying 
within their own particular sphere of research, have 
shown themselves remarkably easily satisfied with crude 
hypotheses in other fields of thought, such as psychology, 
metaphysics, and theology, and exceedingly prone to 
accept them for no better reasons, apparently, than that 
they are pleasant to the eyes and to be desired to make 
one wise. 

We need not, as psychologists, go farther back than 
the power which the human mind possesses of attending 
to such elements of experience as are interesting and 
ignoring all such as are irrelevant to its ends, in order 
to account for our search for order in the world; only 
such ‘activity’ in mind is a bugbear to mechanical 
theories, whether of Prof. Pearson as a solipsist or of 
Prof. Huxley in his more materialistic moods, and must 
at all costs be ignored or explained away. But, to 
account for our success in discovering the order, we 
must, I think, assume that it is there. We cannot by 
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any ingenuity discover order or pattern or regular con- 
figuration in a lot of peas that have been thrown down 
and have come to rest upon the floor. We could only do 
so by rendering insensitive certain spots upon our retina, 
so as to delete from the field of vision all the peas except 
such as formed the outline of, we will say, a circle ora 
pentagon. But we cannot do this with sense-impressions; 
we cannot even try to do it with impunity. The at- 
tempted explanation of systematic human knowledge 
of an orderly world by any application of the natural 
selection theory breaks down with the impossible as- 
sumption that there are sensations which are not ‘sensed.’ 
It is no more fortunate, surely, in its mode of accounting 
for the fact that human beings perceive and reason much 
alike. For it can only suggest that those who have 
come to do so, and to do so with such very approximate 
exactness as the structure of valid scientific knowledge 
requires, are survivals from a vastly wider species whose 
individuals perceived and thought in any way you please. 
Nature offers us no analogy to such a fixed and unvarying 
species as this theory would require our race psychologic- 
ally now to be; and we should surely have to revert to 
the doctrine of special creation in order to account for 
the existence of so remarkably constant and undeviating 
a type, if indeed it could be found. 

It is true that the theory of ordered human knowledge 
we have been considering is offered by its propounder 
simply as a suggestion, and no more. Perhaps we err 
in taking it seriously. Reference has been made to it, 
however, not only for the sake of showing the impossi- 
bility of a mechanical theory of the adaptation that 
exists between human thought and its external environ- 
ment, but also to illustrate the truth that teleology is 
a problem with which, in its ultimate form, natural 
science has nothing to do. It is a problem of the science 
of knowledge itself, not of the science which begins with 
items of assumed knowledge without having raised the 
previous question—what knowledge is and what its exist- 
ence presupposes. A teleology which seems to be called 
for by the mere fact that knowledge exists at all is 
obviously uninfluenced by any extension of ‘the reign of 
law’ such as was introduced by Darwinism into certain 
departments of the biological field, 
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There is yet another influence exerted by Darwinism 
on theological thought which calls for notice. We have 
seen that the theory of natural selection, in the event 
of its being proved adequate, calls for a change of basis 
for teleological argument, and for removal of attention 
from the particular adaptation to ordered nature as a 
whole. But, if the wider teleology be satisfactorily 
grounded, there is nothing in the Darwinian theory to 
hinder us from reimporting into our interpretation of 
organic development the narrower teleology which Paley 
taught. For, as Prof. Flint has observed in his work on 
‘Theism,’ if it is granted that the primordial arrangement 
of the universe was intended to evolve the phenomena 
of the universe, we are logically entitled to go farther. 


‘If’ (says this writer) ‘the entire evolution of the universe 
may have been intended, the several stages of its evolution 
may have been intended; and they may have been intended 
for their own sakes as well as for the sake of the collective 
evolution or its final result. If eyes and ears were contrived 
for a purpose, the eyes and ears of each species of animals 
may have been made with the precise structure which they 
exhibit for the precise purposes which they fulfil, although 
they may have been developed out of a different kind of eyes 
and ears, and will, in the lapse of ages, be developed into still 
other kinds.’ 


The higher teleology, the notion of a general design, 
which, as Prof. Huxley admitted, evolution cannot touch, 
is in no opposition to the lower teleology of special 
designs, which, when based upon Paley’s grounds, was 
disposed of by the teaching of Darwin. It may well be, 
in fact, for all that evolutionary science has to say, 
that every detail in the structure and habits of living 
things is intended or designed by an Intelligence behind 
Nature. 

Some writers have embraced this belief, and have 
maintained that the doctrine of evolution has not only 
rendered obsolete the appeal to the divine for explana- 
tion of obvious cases of complex adaptation or apparent 
contrivance and the resort to occasional interferences 
of a deus ex machina, but has also compelled us to see 
the direct agency of God in every phenomenon and every 
event. Modern science is supposed to necessitate a choice 
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between believing that God is everywhere, or that He 
is nowhere, active in Nature. The most insignificant 
detail in the organic realm, and indeed in the inorganic 
world equally, is therefore asserted to be the expression 
of God’s immediate energising. Thus many minds have 
been carried, by the recoil from the doctrine of a ‘Car- 
penter God,’ or_an ‘Absentee God, commonly called a 
‘deistic’ doctrine, to the opposite extreme of theistic 
belief, which has more or less affinity with pantheism, 
and which consists essentially in emphasising the various 
ideas denoted by the somewhat indefinite expression, 
‘the immanence of God.’ 

This doctrine of the Divine Immanence may be said, 
though with qualification, to be a recovered Christian 
doctrine. Darwinism did much, though not all, to bring 
about its recovery from comparative oblivion. During 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century this doctrine 
occupied a prominent place in theological literature, and 
proved to be a fertile source of fresh theological thought. 
But amongst the numerous writings which dealt with 
it there were few, if any, that attempted to assign a 
very definite meaning to the metaphorical term ‘imman- 
ence, or that estimated the difficulties as well as the 
more obvious advantages attending the incorporation of 
the idea of Divine Immanence, with its numerous implica- © 
tions, into the system of Christian doctrine. As is usually 
the case with new or recovered aspects of truth, the 
doctrine of the immanence of God was in some quarters 
over-emphasised, so as to call for a reaction towards the 
older view of God’s relation to the world, against which 
it was a protest; and, as often happens with ideas that 
have the attraction of novelty and are pregnant with 
suggestion, that of immanence sometimes found un- 
guarded and exaggerated expression. In this form it 
is even now being popularised and presented as ‘new’ 
theology, just when, in academic circles, there are ap- 
pearing signs of a growing sense of the necessity of 
giving it more cautious and qualified statement than it 
has been wont to receive. It may be observed that this 
need, though mainly suggested by broad considerations of 
a philosophical rather than a scientific nature, is also 
connected in some degree with Darwinism, in that the 
theory of natural selection brought into greater promin- 
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ence than before the fact that living Nature ‘ groaneth 
and travaileth in pain’; struggle and competition, 
violence and ruthless slaughter, being the very means 
whereby her seeming harmony, her order and her pro- 
gress, are brought about. 

We may now look a little more closely into the con- 
nexion between Darwinism and this theological doctrine 
of the ‘indwelling’ of God in Nature. We have seen 
that the theory of the origin of species by means of 
natural selection rendered Pualey’s premisses untenable, 
though it leaves his conclusion still a possibly true one. 
For, if the world-process as a whole is guided by a 
Supreme Intelligence, it is possible that every step of 
its course and every particular detail of its history is an 
end in itself as well as a means to the final goal, and 
is therefore a case of ‘special contrivance.’ Some indeed 
would doubt whether the evolutionary process can as 
a whole be purposive if its details are not. However 
this may be, Darwin has taught us to regard all cases 
of adaptation as brought about by purely physical causes, 
so that the Designer, if there be one, works through 
means which science can correlate in terms of law. The 
question then arises whether we are to look upon these 
secondary causes as merely means to an end—and perhaps, 
in many cases, as irrelevant to any end at all, but rather 
unintended by-products—or as also ends in themselves, 
and, as such, anticipated and willed by the Supreme 
Intelligence. It seems to the present writer that, while 
this question remains thus general, and before conse- 
quences begin to come in sight, the Darwinian theory 
of evolution has no bearing on the matter. There would 
then be left open the following alternative views of the 
relation of God’s activity to natural phenomena: 

1. Every change or occurrence in Nature is the imme- 
diate product of divine volition. Secondary causes are 
not efficient causes at all, but merely ‘occasions’ at the 
most. There is no necessity attaching to law, no auto- 
matic mechanism of causation. The maintenance of the 
world is practically continuous creation. There is no 
necessary connexion, even in the divine mind, between 
the state of the world at one moment and its state at 
the next. God is everywhere, mechanism nowhere. 

2. There is no intelligence behind Nature, no design 
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manifested in its particular phenomena. Every event 
is caused mechanically in accordance with unvarying 
and invariable laws. Mechanism is everywhere, and 
there is no room in the world for God. This is natural- 
ism, sometimes miscalled ‘scientific naturalism.’ 

3. The series of secondary causes is automatic and 
mechanical in its action; but God set the stream of 
causation going, and the mark of His intelligence is 
revealed in the order, progress, and tendency towards 
a goal which Nature displays. He does not contrive 
the details of the process afresh every moment, but 
so arranged matter at the beginning in definite ‘col- 
locations’ that it must necessarily evolve the world as 
we observe it. It is thus at the beginning only of the 
process that we are to seek God’s handiwork. Many 
processes and phenomena may be necessary incidents 
inherent in the process as a whole, but are not essential 
to its purpose, not ‘antecedently willed’ or intended by 
God, not ends in themselves. This view is generally 
called deistic, and in varying degrees it colours the 
theism of the Bridgewater Treatises of Chalmers and 
others, and the theology of many orthodox divines from 
Paley to the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

4. God not only created the world and started the 
stream of natural secondary causes, as the last-named 
theory alone asserts, but continuously energises in it. 
Miracles represent His direct activity unmediated by 
natural causation ; Providence represents continual inter- 
ference with the course which unaided Nature would 
pursue. In the latter sense God is always active in the 
world. But He acts according to law and through 
regular means, for the most part, so that the world may 
be intelligible, and a sphere for the rational and moral 
life of finite beings. But ‘laws of Nature’ involve no 
mechanical necessity ; they represent the orderly activity 
of free intelligence. The laws of Nature are thus con- 
tingent. But the ‘laws of thought,’ perhaps, are absolute 
and independent of God Himself, so that omnipotence 
does not imply the power to realise a contradiction. The 
intersection of law-governed streams of causation leads 
to incidental phenomena and events that are necessary 
products of the particular form of ‘cosmos’ which God 
has chosen and consistently abides by, though these are 
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not in themselves intended by Him. They are there 
because the avoidance of them would mean government 
of the world by a miscellany of miracles, rendering the 
world other than an intelligible ‘cosmos. There is 
design in the whole, not in all the several details of the 
world-process ; and what appears as mechanism is but a 
means to an end. Moreover, God has limited Himself, 
not only by the choice of one universe out of all possible 
ones, on which the door is closed, but also by the calling 
into existence of beings having various degrees of ‘ exist- 
ence for self, the higher of which beings can initiate new 
streams of causation by their own derived volitional 
activity, and thus can introduce moral as well as physical 
evil. This last hypothesis has few supporters. The 
latter part of it represents the teaching of the late Dr 
Martineau. 

Now the first and the last of these four views may 
both in some sense be regarded as doctrines of Divine 
Immanence, the latter of the two, however, in a qualified 
and restricted degree. The second and third in the list 
are incompatible with the idea of immanence. We may 
therefore, in this connexion, dismiss them from view and 
proceed to enquire which of the other two is most com- 
patible with the facts which Darwinism proclaims. 
Inasmuch as science, as science, knows nothing of the 
nature of physical causation, which is a metaphysical 
problem, the Darwinian account of how adaptations are 
mediated has no bearing on the issue with which we are 
concerned. But the fact that the whole process of evolu- 
tion by natural selection involves an enormous amount 
of pain, coupled with the fact that the evolution of the 
inorganic world is accompanied by frequent physical 
evils such as those of the earthquake, the storm, and the 
flood, should make us hesitate before we ascribe every ill 
to the immediate and unconditioned volition of God. 
There is little teleology of evil; there is much of the 
dysteleological in Nature; and the distribution of ills 
seems to us to be utterly chaotic. 

The problem before us is stupendously difficult and 
intricate, and for a Christian it is a delicate one. But 
the physical evil of the world—evil which seems to be 
essential to the world-process as science has made it 
known to us—is a rock on which the first of the fore- 
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going types of ‘immanence theology’ seems to come to 
wreck. As for the alternative which has also been pre- 
sented above, we may surely say that, if it be in other 
respects satisfactory, it has in this particular connexion a 
great advantage. It avoids attributing human ills, some 
of which are almost diabolical in their horribleness and 
purposelessness, to the antecedent will of God; and, 
while equally allowing that they can be triumphed over 
with the aid of religion, it accounts for their origin by 
regarding them as necessary by-products of a system 
which, to be a system at all, involves for the Supreme 
Being at least self-limitation and possibly external 
conditioning. 

After all, every type of theism which would dis- 
tinguish itself from pantheism and avoid attributing the 
moral evil of the human race to God, must grant the 
self-limitation of God involved in the delegation of 
freedom to finite agents. And, if one such concession 
be made in the interests of morality, it becomes less 
unthinkable that another may safely be conceded in the 
interests of human rationality. On the other hand, it 
must be frankly admitted that the view which has just 
been suggested is not easy to reconcile with that side of 
the Christian doctrine of God which is illustrated in 
the saying of our Lord that not one sparrow falls to the 
ground without our Father. This is perhaps notan insuper- 
able difficulty ; for we can rise above anxious care as suc- 
cessfully, and look to our Father to enable us to do so as 
hopefully, if the physical ills apt to provoke that careful- 
ness be a part of a divinely appointed system which, on 
the whole, ministers to our good, as we could in the case 
of their being specially allotted to us for our endurance. 
With this the question may be left. We have, indeed, 
already passed the limits within which the problem is 
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Art. 5—THE UPPER ANIO. 


1. L’ Aniene (Italia Artistica, No. 21). By A. Colasanti. 
Bergamo: Instituto Italiano d’Arti grafiche, 1906. 

2. I Monasteri di Subiaco. Vol. 1: ‘Notizie Storiche ; 
by P. Egidi. ‘L’ Architettura’; by G. Giovannoni. 
‘Gli Affreschi’; by F. Hermanin. Rome: a cura e 
spese del Ministro della pubblica Istruzione, 1904. 

3. Analisi Storico-topografico-antiquaria della carta de’ 
dintorni di Roma, vol. 11. By A. Nibby. Two vols. 
Rome : Tipografia delle Belle Arti, 1837. 

4. The Country of Horace and Virgil. By Gaston Boissier. 
Translated by D. H. Fisher. London: Unwin, 1896. 

5. The Four Great Aqueducts of Ancient Rome. By 
Dr Thomas Ashby. ‘Classical Review,’ vol. xiv, 1900. 


Rivers, like human lives, may hold surprises for those 
who, reversing nature’s order, retrace their course from 
end to beginning. The Anio as first seen near Rome, 
say from the Ponte Nomentano, or from the Ponte 
Salario just before it joins the Tiber, is hardly likely 
to impress the visitor as a noble and far-famed river. 
It possesses no amplitude; and the water shows a dirty 
hue as it moves sluggishly between its slimy banks. It 
has indeed, for a patient eye, a certain picturesqueness 
even here; so that a lover of Rome may choose the Ponte 
Nomentano as a resort for spring evenings, when the 
dull drabbish green tones of the current are brightened 
by soft blue reflections, and the warm lights and deep 
shadows of the grassy banks and the willows, which 
venture out like half-timid bathers into the edge of the 
stream, add a richness to the picture. Yet at its best 
it fails to look fully alive and strong, as we like a 
river to be. As it meanders languidly from one little 
promontory to another, it suggests a wounded serpent 
creeping to its death-hole; and the fanciful idea may 
easily occur to a spectator that its reluctant advance 
arises from a dim presentiment that it will presently be 
taken captive by the stronger current of the Tiber and 
borne away under the Ponte Molle to Rome and the 
sea. There is nothing in these lower reaches to hint 
at a strong fleet current, singing as it goes, up there 
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in the Sabine mountains, at the foot of Monte Gennaro, 
whose pyramidal form gleams out on us in the evening 
light. 

Once in the Sabine hills we are face to face with 
another Anio, a river alive and in swift motion. It is 
indeed at Tivoli, where the Anio ends its fresh mountain 
career and is about to lapse into the dull existence of 
the Campagna, that it reaches the highest pitch of its 
vivacity, breaking out for a moment into wild freaks 
of movement, and, as if to show its contempt for the 
timid circuitous descent of ancient aqueduct and modern 
railway, hurling itself straight down to the plain of the 
Campagna. No doubt it may be said that the Falls which 
we admire to-day are not the spontaneous act of the 
river, but largely the work of the engineer who bored 
his tunnels here some eighty years ago. But to this 
it may be replied that the Anio took its giddy leap here 
in Horace’s day, long before the engineer came upon 
the scene. The engineering feat, moreover, was rendered 
necessary by the Anio’s own reckless conduct in damming 
itself up by deposits of the limestone travertine, and 
so threatening to engulf the ancient city of Tibur. 

He who would know the spirit of the Anio in its 
changing moods will do well to linger at Tivoli. The 
joyous leaping waters deserve to be seen not only in 
the midday hours, when the deep-cradled pools below 
break here and there into sparkling laughter, and when 
the rising spray transmutes itself into a lovely prismatic 
veil; but also in the cool hours of early morning, when 
the dew adds its drops to the lush freshness, and in the 
hour of approaching sunset, when, strolling out on the 
Way of the Falls beyond St Antonio, one can look back 
from the glow which floods the Campagna and beats 
up against the rocky promontory of the town, and let 
the eye repose on the long, shady ravine, its sides fretted 
with streaks of a wan whiteness, suggestive of a lace- 
work veil hanging from Night’s robe. 

The fascination of the Falls was felt in the Augustan 
age, when Tibur was visited during the dog-days by 
the emperor himself, and by Mecenas and other patricians, 
who, we may be sure, sought something more than its 
mountain air. Of the fair temples and villas which 
were then raised in and near Tivoli, there are still con- 
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siderable remains.* The leisurely visitor will find at 
Tivoli, as in Rome and at Terracina, ancient columns 
walled up in later buildings. How much of architectural 
ornament the Roman patricians added to the neighbour- 
hood we may conjecture, not only from these remains, 
but from the fine examples of sculpture found here, which 
are now in the Vatican and elsewhere. Nor did the 
renown of beautiful Tibur pass with the majesty of 
ancient Rome. In the cinquecento, too, another patron 
of letters was wont to pass the fevered summer months 
in a Tivoli villa which still stands close to the site of 
the villa of Mzecenas. As we wander to-day through 
the beautiful deserted garden, its terraces unweeded, 
its grottoes and fountains stricken with decay, and look 
down between the immemorial cypresses on the Campagna 
softly shining in pearly gradations of tint, we may find 
a melancholy pleasure in trying to reconstruct those 
fétes champétres of Ippolito d’Este, the Renaissance 
Cardinal ; in which, amid the glowing colours of fresco 
and of flowers and music played by water on bronze 
flutes, high birth paid its tribute to the Muses, and poets 
and scholars held their academic courts, while mirthful 
sports added lighter entertainment. The imagined scene 
completes itself with the delicate pale face of Tasso, 
wearing one of its rare smiles.f 

The visitor who, after inspecting the ancient temples 
and the Renaissance villa, wishes to ruminate on the 
vanished scenes, may stroll along the quiet road which 
passes the railway station and follows the valley of the 
Anio in an upward direction. Here he will find the 
river flowing smoothly between green poplars at the 
foot of the medieval town, and giving no hint of the 
daring leap it is about to take. Its pleasant murmur, 
to which the rustling of the poplars adds a blithe accom- 
paniment, sounds like a happy babbling about the proud 
days of long ago when men held it in honour and esciaie da 
splendour and gaiety to its banks. 

Apart from the one reckless act to which I naive 


* For an account of the remains near Tivoli, see » paper by Dr Thomas 
Ashby, ‘ The Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna,’ (11), in ‘Papers 
of the British School at Rome,’ vol. iii. 

+ See the vivid description of these reunions in Dr W. Boulting’s recent 
volume, ‘Tasso and his Times,’ chap. vi, 
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referred, the Anio has been a useful servant to man. 
The same habit of depositing travertine which threatened 
the security of Tivoli has supplied the Roman architect 
with what Lanciani calls ‘ the king of building materials’ ; 
and at various points in the course of the Upper Anio, 
where travertine is deposited, it is quarried for building 
purposes, the spongy variety (cardellino) being said to be 
specially valued in the erection of lighter structures. A 
still more precious gift of the Anio valley has been the 
cool water flowing from its limestone beds, which formed 
the main supply of ancient Rome. It was conveyed 
thither by four aqueducts, a few ruins of which add a 
touch of architectural picturesqueness to the valley. A 
walk of about a mile outside Tivoli along the road to 
Ciciliano on the left bank of the Anio brings us to a 
bridge called the Ponte degli Arci, spanning a brook 
which here flows into the river. Near this one can see 
remains of all the four aqueducts; a portion of the 
lofty structure of the Anio Novus, a small arch of the 
Marcia, the channel of the Anio Vetus, and (higher up 
the road) a long line of arches belonging to the Claudia. 

The beautiful valley of the Anio can be explored by 
taking, as far as Vicovaro, either the road or the railway, 
both of which keep pretty close to the river and to the 
ancient Via Valeria. The Sabine mountains present from 
this point of view a pleasant wavy contour. In May the 
soft silvery grey of their limestone slopes is varied with 
greens and browns. Below in the valley are orchards, 
the brightness of their late bloom being reinforced by huge 
white irises that light up the hedges. The river itself is 
of a bluish green tint and sparkles in the sunshine. It 
flows blithely between its green banks, edged with alders 
and willows, above which we can spy familiar northern 
growths, the hawthorn, the honeysuckle, and the wild 
rose, and higher still, among limestone boulders, a wealth 
of green bracken. One can easily imagine oneself in 
some limestone valley of Derbyshire, save when a heavy 
wave of acacia perfume passes, or a nightingale em- 
broiders the monotonous hum of the stream with tiny 
figures of its liquid melody. 

The valley, which grows narrower and more pictur- 
esque, is but thinly populated. Higher up however, on 
the steep slopes to our right, we pass Castel Madama, the 
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first of a series of fortified towns which, stained dark 
with the weathering of centuries, scowl down on the 
passer-by with something of their old threatening aspect. 
On our side of the river we notice stretches of white 
masonry—part of the restored Aqua Marcia— which 
emerge here and there, and are carried on arches across 
the gullies that run down to the Anio. At Vicovaro, the 
ancient Varia, we cross the Anio by a bridge, the further 
end of which shows masses of conglomerate, marking the 
site of the ancient Roman bridge. Climbing to the town, 
we pass, outside the medieval gate, a fine fragment of 
the ancient wall built of rectangular blocks. Another 
reminder of the days when Varia was still an oppidwm 
and had not sunk to be a mere vicus, confronts us in the 
classical columns of the church of St Antonio within the 
gate. When Pius II visited the town (about 1460) he 
found several statues not wholly disfigured by time.* 
To-day Vicovaro is as shabby and squalid as many an- 
other famous old Italian town; though the meanness of 
its aspect is redeemed, not only by a fine situation, but by 
one architectural treasure, the little octagonal chapel or 
oratory of San Giacomo. About the portal of its facade 
are tiers of carved niches, each with its figure, a joy for 
the lover of the dainty intricacies of ecclesiastical sculp- 
ture. The whole composition, as often happens, lacks 
harmony, the lower portions of the facade, which are 
more Gothic in style, being plainly older as well as more 
finely chiselled than the upper stages. 

Vicovaro is the starting-point for the valley of the 
Licenza, a stream which flows from the north into the 
Anio at a point a little above the town. In the time of 
Augustus the valley was called Utica, and the river 
Digentia. The beauty of the valley, and still more its 
endearing associations as the site of Horace’s farm, make 
the excursion a notable one. It can easily be made on 
foot, though on a hot day the rough vehicle obtainable 
at Vicovaro is not to be summarily rejected. Having 
selected the latter alternative, we drive out of the town 
by one of its old gates and soon perceive the Licenza 
below us to the right, its reduced current threading its 
way over a wide pebbly bed. Beyond it looms, high up, 


* ‘Commentarii Pii II’ (Frankfort edition, 1614), p. 167. 
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the mountain town Saracinesco, whose name is no doubt 
connected with the tradition of the presence of the 
marauding Saracens in the peaceful valley of the Anio. 
Did some of them, we wonder, manage to settle in this 
high-set fastness? To-day the stern medieval town has 
betaken itself to the gentle task of aiding art. It is 
Saracinesco and another town, Anticoli, higher up the 
Anio, which supply the artists of Rome with their models 

Our road, a rude and stony track, winds up over arid 
slopes, where a few olives manage to thrive between 
copses of the robust oak. We dismount, little loth, at 
Roceagiovine, a village superbly placed on a steep rock, 
its side honeycombed into hollows in which flourish dark 
masses of box. The village itself is squalid enough. We 
perform our one duty to the place by trying to decipher 
the half-effaced Latin inscription in the poor little Piazza 
Vacuna, which tells us that Vespasian restored the temple 
of Vacuna, the Sabine goddess of Victory, substituting 
the Latin name Victoria. This tradition, if well founded, 
fixes one of the haunts of Horace, who ends a letter to a 
friend by saying that he had written it behind the ruin 
of the Sabine temple. 

We proceed on foot to visit other spots supposed to 
be still more intimately associated with the poet. We 
clamber up a steep and stony path, bordered with soft 
blue anemones, to a poor but pretentious chapel, the 
‘Cappella delle Case,’ or ‘della Casa,’ which local tradition 
has erroneously identified as the site of Horace’s country- 
house. Beyond this point the path is more richly 
decorated with wild flowers—anemones, some white, 
others of a soft corn-flower blue, and stately crimson and 
purple cyclamens, with petals thrown back, suggesting 
the hair of flying nymphs ; eventually we reach a spring, 
known as the ‘ Fonte dei Ratini, otherwise ‘ degli Oratini’ 
—names that clearly testify to a popular association of 
the spot with the Roman poet. For once the authorities 
support the local tradition, identifying this spring with 
the ‘Fons Bandusize’ of Horace, whose waters were 
‘brighter than glass.’ Three little rills, one guided by an 
iron pipe, gush from under a bank over which a wild 
fig-tree has twined itself into a bower. The water falls 
into two small pools and offers still the coolest of lavings 
for hands and face. Beyond these it spreads itself out 
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into a shallow stream, and rushes down the steep moun- 
tain side to join the river. 

From the Fonte we descend between masses of cherry- 
blossom towards Licenza, the old town which rises on the 
slopes at the head of the valley. On our left, above the 
path we'have followed, rise two peaked mountains covered 
with wood. They are spurs of the mass of which Monte 
Gennaro is the summit, and whose eastern boundary 
is the valley of Licenza. The Lucretilis of which Horace 
writes probably included the whole mass, though he may 
have had specially in mind one or both of the wooded 
spurs visible from the valley. 

The history of the search for the spot where Horace 
rusticated in the dog-days is a curious one. It began at 
the end of the sixteenth century ; and it would seem as 
if almost all the villages in the Sabine mountains had put 
in a claim for the honour. Even now, when the site has 
been clearly tracked to the head of this valley, the precise 
spot has not been certainly determined. Two sites assert 
their claim, one higher up above the river, the other 
lower down on a terrace facing the head of the valley. 
Some, including M. Gaston Boissier, prefer the former as 
according better with what Horace says of his villa. The 
claim of the latter is supported by the discovery on the 
terrace of a bit of tessellated pavement, a black design on 
a white ground, consisting of series of flattened isosceles 
triangles lying one upon the other, arranged in a key- 
pattern. The Abbé Capmartin de Chaupy, who wrote of 
the discovery of the pavement and other remains in the 
eighteenth century, considers this to be conclusive.* 
Sentiment has little to say as to a choice between the 
two sites. On the higher one the poet would have had 
less of a climb to his fountain, and a more extensive view ; 
yet the terrace, which lies some height above the river 
facing the hills at the head of the valley, yields perhaps 
the more restful impression, a sense of perfect seclusion 
from the racket of the great city. 

Standing near the spot and watching a nightingale on 
the branch of a leafless tree as, undismayed by noonday 
heat, it poured out its little torrent of joy, its tiny 
vibrating throat all exposed to our gaze, we felt that the 


* *Découverte de la maison de campagne d’Horace,’ 1767-1769. 
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place was made for the retreat of a poet. Horace was 
not, it is true, a nightingale among poets, like Keats, 
pouring out his rapturous delight before the beauties of 
nature. His temperate and reasonable spirit had no 
place for violent emotion. As M. Boissier reminds us, 
he had not the deep love of the country which animated 
his contemporary, Virgil. He was by temperament and 
habit a townsman, liking the life, the society, and the 
pleasures of the capital. In one of his poems he ridicules 
the affected gushing of certain Romans over the charms 
of the rural, or as we might now say, the simple life. As 
we look round on the enclosing hills—which, as Horace 
puts it, would be continuous but for the interruption of 
the valley—we realise that he must have felt himself 
here to be a sort of exile, a townsman rusticated through 
some failure of his early vigour. We understand better 
his wavering between country and town, the home- 
longings which seized him as he thought of his friends 
in Rome, and something like a forced note in his recom- 
mendations of the country life to friend and steward, as 
if he were trying to repress a sigh and to convince the 
writer as much as the reader of his letter. The continu- 
ous movement of the years had wrought a change in his 
early light-hearted epicureanism, touching it with some- 
thing of the gravity of the Stoic’s mood. 

Yet, though resignation to the lot of a semi-recluse 
may have cost Horace something, he was well repaid. 
What seemed at first—he was only about thirty years 
old when Mecenas gave him his farm—an impoverish- 
ment of life, disclosed itself later as an enrichment. 
Negative pleasures—which were at least one-half positive 
ones—came with the exchange of the turmoil of Rome 
for the quiet of his valley, where unwholesome food no 
longer impaired bodily health, and the envious eye no 
longer troubled the mind’s serenity. The pure exhilarating 
air, the salutary diet, the invigorating water of his spring, 
must have raised the hedonic value of life; while the 
student’s new consciousness of a. restoration to himself 
must have counted as a considerable source of happiness. 
One may add, too, that he learned to take pleasure in 
those smiling aspects of nature’s beauty which disclosed 
themselves to him in his summer villeggiatura, as well as 
in the tranquil spectacle of rustic toil. His valley home 
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became still more to him when he was troubled by a 
precocious sense of growing old; and he prayed that it, 
rather than his older and more brilliant resorts, Baize 
and Tarentum, might shelter his old age. 

In suggesting a Derbyshire dale, our valley has recalled 
the gentle angler on the Dove, the more so as the waters 
of the Anio in these reaches above Tivoli are fretted 
with many a promising ripple; and, looking into the 
stream, we have wondered whether among its other 
services to man it supplies him with the toothsome trout. 
The fish is to be found to-day among the more costly 
dishes of the hotel; and it is natural to conjecture that 
even in the Augustan days it helped to decorate the table 
of the patrician’s villa. At any rate we know that trout 
were caught here in the Middle Ages, when doubtless 
they were regarded as a delicacy by the ‘ religious’ who 
then peopled the valley. A pretty reference to the Anio 
trout is made in the ‘Commentaries’ of Aineas Silvius, 
afterwards Pope Pius II. In his journey along the Anio 
from Tivoli to Subiaco, he stopped at a place which he 
calls San Clemente, just outside Vicovaro and close to 
the Anio, where stood a hermitage. After praying in 
the chapel, he partook, with the cardinals who accom- 
panied him, of dinner near a wondrous spring, and was 
greatly pleased with his repast by reason as much of the 
suavity of the wine as of the coldness of the water. In 
telling of his visit A‘neas cannot restrain his ironical 
bent, and speaks of the hermits as holy men ‘in the 
opinion of the vulgar.’ The people came out from the 
adjacent villages to see the Pope; and, in order to give 
him pleasure, some of them went into the river and fished 
against the current. The learned Pope does not tell us 
what tackle they used; perhaps a hand-net sufficed for 
the fish of those less sophisticated days. 

Higher up the Anio, about a mile from Vicovaro, we 
come on one of its beautiful wooded gorges. The visitor 
reaches it best by going to San Cosimato, an old monastery 
which stands high above the river on a steep cliff. It 
looks to-day even more the victim of neglect and decay 
than the other Italian monasteries which have not had 
the good fortune to be transformed into national monu- 
ments. Passing through the large waste which was 
once a garden, we are conducted by one of the seven 
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surviving monks to the edge of the cliff, from which we 
look down on the Anio deep-cradled in the valley-cleft. 
It looks here as though it were trying its hand at leaping 
before it ventured on its great performance at Tivoli, 
flowing over a sort of weir in a fall of some fifty feet. 
The steep side opposite the cliff is clothed with wood to 
the river’s brink, a beloved nesting-place of the nightin- 
gale. We descend the cliff by steep steps and explore 
the natural chambers which have been hollowed out in 
the spongy travertine. Tradition has woven about these 
grottoes weird stories of St Benedict, the great saint 
whose fame still fills the Anio valley. Our guide points 
out to us the saint’s refectory, his sleeping cell, and his 
chapel. It is easy to believe, with Colasanti, that these 
secretive grottoes in the cliff were peopled by hermits 
who in the dark days lived on alms or rapine.* This 
gorge contains remains of all the four aqueducts spoken 
of above. The Anio Vetus drew its water from the pool 
above the fall. 

Moving still up the valley we pass, above San Cosimato, 
the junction of the Licenza and the Anio, and then come 
to Mandela, which has been facing us on its hill for some 
time. The traveller to Subiaco by railway here alights 
and enters a little train with three carriages of the 
familiar Swiss build. As we waited here one evening in 
May, when the hot day suddenly ended and a nipping 
wind blew from the mountains, we understood the appo- 
siteness of Horace’s well-known description of the place, 
‘rugosus frigore pagus.’ 

Beyond Roviano, on the right bank of the Anio, we 
come to a region where other ancient aqueducts found 
their supply. Since the current of the river was apt to 
be turbid and unfit for drinking, the conduits drew water 
from it only when there was a pool, as in the case of the 
Anio Vetus, whose waters, moreover, appear to have been 
used mainly for washing and for gardens. The two 
aqueducts whose sources lay between Roviano and 
Agosta drew their water from springs near the river. 


* One strongly suspects that the ‘San Clemente’ of the ‘Commentaries’ 
may be the same as San Cosimato. The place described by the Pope 
corresponds pretty closely to the hermitage above the cliff. The confusion 
of names may'have been due to the fact that there was a San Clemente 
near Subiaco, to which the Pope went.from Vicovaro, 
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The most famous of these was the Aqua Marcia, the 
source of which lies below Arsoli. This aqueduct was 
built (B.c. 146) to take the place of the Anio Vetus, the 
water of which was bad. The new water was highly 
prized. Pliny tells us that it was the coldest and most 
wholesome of all the Roman waters ; and Statius describes 
it as ‘Marsasque nives et frigora Marcia ducens.’ Its 
source was regarded with a feeling akin to religious awe, 
so that Nero’s daring act of bathing in the cool spring 
excited indignation and horror; and the gods (it is said) 
punished the impious act by visiting the offender with a 
rheumatic fever. The excellence of its water is attested 
by the fact that, as we have seen, it has been carefully 
restored (in 1869), so that it is still able to send a good 
supply to Rome. Propertius, in one of his elegies in 
which he praises the rivers and other waters of Italy, 
speaks of it as ‘eternum Marcius humor opus’; and, in 
view of its renovation, his words read like a happy fore- 
cast, even though the old channel is only used in places 
above Tivoli. The new aqueduct was inaugurated by Pio 
Nono on September 19, 1870, the day before ‘ Italy entered 
Rome,’ as the inscription outside Porta Pia has it. The 
water thus came naturally to bear the name Pia; and 
some scoffer, parodying a Latin inscription familiar on 
Italian tombstones, applied to it the phrase, ‘Aqua Pia, 
oggi tua, domani mia.’ Not far above the source of the 
Marcia lies that of another famous conduit, the Aqua 
Claudia (constructed A.D. 52), the lofty arches of which 
are the most imposing of those long tentacular projec- 
tions by which Rome reaches out across the Campagna. 
One memorable place remains, the architectural pearl 
_ of the valley ; and, as Subiaco suddenly springs into view, 
piling itself up into a pyramid about a hill to our left, we 
are thrilled with the thought that there lies before us one 
of the glories of medieval Italy. There stand the two 
ancient Benedictine monasteries, while below these are 
the ruins of a famous pagan construction, the Villa of 
Nero. Our road continues to run up the valley on the 
right bank of the river. Some distance from the town it 
curves towards the stream, crossing it at the Ponte Mauro, 
a lofty bridge spanning a rocky gully down which the 
Anio rushes. The valley of the Anio again contracts at. 
this point to a narrow gorge ; and, as in the case of San 
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Cosimato, while the right bank is arid and rocky, the 
opposite one is covered with little hornbeams down to 
the river’s edge. A few steps bring us to a mule-track 
which strikes up leftwards to the monasteries. But, 
before climbing this, we may pause to examine some 
masses of ancient masonry which lie under a cliff just 
beyond. Close to the rock there stretches a considerable 
extent of ruin—stone (opus reticulatum), and brickwork— 
standing on two levels. Walls, with portions of vaulted 
roof and of circular apse, show that in the early days of 
the Empire extensive constructions stood here. In front 
of these remains we note a rectangular platform built of 
conglomerate, running out on a rocky promontory over 
the river. Along the sides of the platform stand quad- 
rangular blocks of limestone. On the opposite bank, at a 
higher level, more ruins disclose themselves, traces of 
decaying walls and vaulted roofs on a green terrace, half- 
hidden in overhanging foliage. A short walk along the 
Jenne road brings us to a third group of ruins above the 
road, consisting also of mixed stone and brickwork. 
These ruins are all that is visible to-day of the villa with 
which Nero adorned this romantic dale. It stood on the 
shores of three beautiful lakes, the ‘Simbruina Stagna,’ of 
which Pliny and Tacitus tell us. Different views have been 
held as to the origin of the lakes. Some, with Lanciani, 
think they were natural formations, due to projecting 
rocks which served to dam back the current. Following 
up the Jenne road a little way we come to a point where 
the gorge is pinched in by a bold, rocky promontory ; and 
this projection may not improbably have supplied a sort 
of natural division between an upper and a lower lake. 
Yet the silence of Latin writers respecting the lakes 
before Nero built his villa is unfavourable to Lanciani’s 
view ; and the excavations made in 1883-4, since that view 
was formed, have made it clear that the artificial pro- 
montory below the mule-track is a portion of a stone 
barrier which dammed back the water of the lake, raising 
it to a height of more than 200 feet above the river-bed, 
and which served as a bridge, the ponte marmoreo of later 
times, by which the gorge was most conveniently crossed. 
The site of the third lake is wholly uncertain. It is 
possible that it lay some distance below the Ponte Mauro. 

The excavations referred to brought to light sufficient 
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remains of the villa to attest the splendour of the 
buildings. Several chambers were unearthed, the walls 
of which were ornamented with fine marbles, mirrors 
with ‘intarsia’ work (inlaid marble) between vertical 
festoons, elegant cornices, and encaustics. The pavement 
showed traces of rich marble mosaics. Best of all, there 
was discovered a treasure of Greek art, the statue of the 
kneeling youth now placed in the Museo Nazionale in 
Rome. The authorities who carried out the excavations 
are of opinion that the remains discovered belong not to 
the principal portion of the villa, but to accessory buildings, 
the more extensive ruins near the mule-track being 
probably fragments of baths, while the other two groups 
may represent a hunting pavilion and a nymphzeum. The 
central building itself may have stood on the shores of 
the third lake lower down the stream. 

The stranger who visits the gorge on a spring day, 
when the nightingale is singing without fear of interrup- 
tion in the green woods, may amuse himself by speculating 
how Nero came to choose so sequestered a spot. Was it 
love of the chase or the wish to escape for awhile from 
the growing perils of Rome? The idea of profaning one 
of the sweet privacies of nature with coarse revelries 
would have been in no wise repellent to him. We may 
be sure, too, that to dam back the Anio was an idea 
which would strongly appeal to this ‘hungerer for 
marvels, who loved nothing better than to set his 
engineers on feats of the kind. History says little of this 
particular exploit, perhaps because of its author’s more 
startling projects, successful and unsuccessful; because, 
too, in this same valley of the Anio, there occurred other 
things which, to the superstitious Roman, seemed more 
worthy of record. Of the two dread portents with which 
the offended gods warned the Emperor, the rheumatic 
fever has already been spoken of. The other was a still 
clearer and more impressive visitation from Heaven. 
When he was feasting in his Sabine villa, a flash of 
lightning struck the table, scattering the viands. Thus 
does the concise pen of Tacitus narrate what happened. 
Philostratus the Elder, in his ‘Life of Apollonius,’ 
amplifies the story. While Apollonius was in Rome he 
witnessed a prodigy, namely, the unheard-of occurrence 
of thunder during an eclipse of the sun. With an admir- 
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able exhibition of self-restraint in prophecy, he said, A 
great event shall or shall not happen.’ All understood 
his words three days later, when they heard that, while 
Nero was at supper, a thunderbolt fell on the table and 
broke the cup in his hand as he was raising it to his lips. 
The fertility of the superstitious mind called upon to 
explain portents was surely never more strikingly 
illustrated than in the notion that the significance of 
this prodigy lay in the circumstance that it occurred near 
Tibur (Tivoli), to which place the family of his dreaded 
rival Plautus belonged. Our Anio has made the acquaint- 
ance of various specimens of the Roman Sommerfrischler ; 
and it may well have wondered what sort of a place | 
Rome could be to send into its sequestered vale two 
mortals so dissimilar as the meditative poet leading his 
simple life, and the mad-cap potentate filling its quiet 
gorge with the noise of revelry. 

To the subsequent history of these lakes belongs the 
construction of one of the later aqueducts, the Anio 
Novus. In its early form it had been completed about 
the year A.D. 52, just two years before Nero became 
Emperor. Its original source was on the left bank of the 
Anio, some miles below Subiaco. In the second century 
Trajan, who is called by Lanciani the greatest hydraulic 
engineer of ancient times, lengthened the conduit, drawing 
its water from the lower of the two lakes of the gorge, 
and so made it the longest of the Sabine water-courses. 
Like the Old Anio, this water followed a mole-like course, 
running for the most part underground. It was about 
the same age as the Claudia, and it is a pretty incident 
in the story of water-courses that the big brother should 
have been called in to carry the little one, who had 
travelled farther than he, on his shoulders for the last 
six miles of the journey to Rome. Both conduits have 
long ceased to bring the cool mountain water to its 
citizens, save indeed where the Felice takes advantage of 
them from the Porta Furba into the city.* 

How long the splendid villa stood in this vale, its 
peristyle and other marble structures glittering in the 
eyeless solitude as a monument of human caprice, we 


* The writer of the article is greatly indebted to Dr T. Ashby, of the 
British School at Rome, for information respecting the aqueducts of the 
Anio valley, 
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cannot say. By the beginning of the sixth century, 
when St Benedict came to Subiaco, it was in ruins. The 
stout dam, with its marble bridge, stood longer, barring 
back the two lakes, now reduced to one. These dis- 
appeared too at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
when the Anio rose and inundated the land. The story 
of this act of self-liberation reads like that of the final 
outburst of a human passion long restrained; and the 
impression deepens the significance of the roar which 
reaches our ear from the gully under the Ponte Mauro. 
Yet the Anio flows blithely enough to-day down its green 
ravine, and seems to reck little of the doings of our 
Imperial megalomaniac. The ruins are too scanty to 
count as a detail in the landscape. There remains only 
a name to remind us of the lakes and the palace— 
the name of the little town below the gorge which, 
altered though it be from Sublaqueum into Subiaco, tells 
us that it was once the town below the lakes. 

A climb of a few minutes by the mule-path takes us 
from the memory of Nero’s orgies to that of the first 
efforts in Western Christendom to lead the retired life of 
the saint. The most fascinating thing in Subiaco, if not 
in the whole of the Anio valley, is the pair of monasteries 
which St Benedict planted in the seclusion of this gorge 
—the Scolastica, dedicated to his beloved sister, which 
stands above the ruins of the baths; and the Sagro Speco, 
or ‘sacred grotto,’ standing a short half-hour farther on, 
which marks the site of the cave where the saint first 
took shelter. They both look down on the snug cradle- 
valley in which the Anio on fair summer days sings its 
own lullaby. They are all that remains to-day of the 
twelve religious houses which St Benedict, pronounced 
by his biographer ‘ Benedictus gratia et nomine,’ set up 
in this valley in the beginning of the sixth century. The 
story of his coming here, when only a boy of fourteen, 
flying from the corruptions of Rome and seeking a safe 
retreat where he could devote himself to prayer and 
fasting, is a deeply moving one, compared with which 
that of the early struggles of St Francis reads like a tale 
of progress along a smooth path.* A sombre cloud-shadow 


* For a recent account of his life, see ‘Gregory the Great,’ by F, H, 
Dudden, ii, 162 ff, 
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seems to fall on the sunny dale as, on approaching the 
monasteries, we recall the dark and perilous cave into 
which the saint's food had to be let down; the spiritual 
conflicts from disturbers whom no cave could exclude, 
foul demons in alluring guise who sought to seduce him 
from the life of chastity ; and the later pollution of the 
hermitage by courtesans who were introduced to corrupt 
his young followers—a desecration which drove him from 
his sequestered vale to a very different spot, the summit 
of Monte Cassino, fully exposed to men’s gaze, which the 
traveller passes on his way from Rome to Naples. The 
contrast between the two intruders into the gorge, the 
feasting emperor and the fasting saint, must have seemed 
poignant enough to St Benedict and his disciples. Below 
them lay extensive masses of the ruined villa; and, just 
as in Rome, in the Middle Ages, the ruins of baths and 
other massive structures of antiquity, exciting dread by 
their deserted aspect and their forbidding forms, became 
for the popular imagination the abode of unclean spirits, 
so the demons who tempted St Benedict and his followers 
were located in the ruins of the villa. 

Of the original buildings of the monasteries nothing 
remains. The edifices which stand to-day are recon- 
structions dating from the middle of the eleventh 
century onwards. Our first visit to the Santa Scolas- 
tica had an agreeable introduction. It was a little 
before noon on a bright spring Sunday. Entering by 
an open corridor leading to the church, we found the 
place empty and silent. Then the tones of a distant 
organ reached our ear; and soon afterwards a cheery- 
looking Benedictine entered the building and informed 
us that some one would presently show us over the 
place. As he spoke, three or four contadini came out 
of the church and, approaching him, knelt in turn and 
kissed his hand effusively. He dismissed his adorers 
with a smile and a gesture of gentle impatience, very 
much as a shy schoolboy tries to laugh away some tender 
scene in which a stranger’s eye has surprised him. 

The monastery is a spacious system of cloisters, the 
parts of which were added as the needs of the fraternity 
grew. The differences in date are manifest, one cloister, 
the ‘Cosmatesque, having a Romanesque, another a 
Gothic arcade. Again, the first and most beautiful of 
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these courts, adorned with dainty arcades in which pairs 
of plain columns alternate with twisted ones, shows two 
stages of construction; one side having a more finished 
workmanship, and dating from the early years of the 
thirteenth century ; while the other sides are less carefully 
wrought in white marble, said to have come from Nero’s 
Villa at least a century later. The sturdy square 
campanile is much older than the courts. Though the 
church has been modernised, it retains a fine Gothic 
portal. Other old things still preserved in the monastery 
are a piece of Gothic relief sculpture, a curious abbot’s 
seat consisting of a marble slab raised high on steps, 
with traces of Cosmatesque ornament, and two ancient 
cippolino columns. There is enough of antiquity here, 
when aided by the deep quiet of the place, to induce in 
the visitor the mood of historic reverie, and to enable 
him to capture something of the spirit of the men who 
built and embellished the monastery. As we move 
through the hushed courts, and glance at the once famous 
library of the monastery, a sense of the solemnity of 
great things passing away steals upon us. 

It is a steep path from the Scolastica to the Sagro 
Speco. It seems to have tried the temper of Pius II, 
when he came here after visiting Tivoli and Vicovaro, 
since he says that it is so steep that ‘nobody can approach 
it without horror.’ One forgets the hot toil, however, 
looking down on the cool current of the Anio, the bluish 
green tint of which flashes here and there into white. 
We enter by a gate with a pointed arch which opens into 
an ilex grove, its deep shade offering a delicious relief 
from the glare of the rocky path. The closely-packed 
trees add to a retirement already sufficiently profound. 
According to the popular legend, their stems were wont 
to bend low as the saint passed by. A few minutes’ 
walk through the grove brings us to two doorways, 
the first a plain round arch, the second a pointed arch 
surmounted by a Greek cross with coloured mosaic work. 
This building too, as a slight inspection of the exterior 
shows, dates from the thirteenth century, the period 
of transition in which the Romanesque was yielding, 
though only in the half-hearted Italian way, to the new 
Gothic influence. Its doors are a special feature of the 
sacred grotto. One leading into the old chapel bears 
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the soothing inscription: ‘Sit pax intranti sit gratia 
digna precanti.’ 

The Speco, as its name suggests, was originally 
designed, not as a monastery, but as a sanctuary. It 
is built against an overhanging cliff, and is skilfully 
wrought into its cavernous hollows. Its plan was that 
of two churches, one above another, like those of St 
Francis at Assisi. To this were added later a number 
of chapels or oratories, corridors, and stairways, together 
with some accommodation for resident monks. The 
result is an intricate structure, which preserves much 
of the character of a real cave architecturally elaborated. 
In its perfect retirement it recalls St Francis’ Hermitage 
(carcere), high up on the hill above Assisi; and its 
position, under an overhanging cliff, reminds one of the 
grotto of Santa Rosalia on Monte Pellegrino, near 
Palermo. Yet it has an intricacy of form and an atmos- 
phere all its own. The builders, unable to indulge in 
the architectural beauties of spacious courts and elabor- 
ately sculptured arcades, bethought them of colour, 
and have covered the walls and vaulted roofs of chapel, 
corridor, and staircase with frescoes, both pictures and 
ornamental designs. The whole, when seen in the low 
light of the afternoon, makes an atmosphere of warm 
yet subdued glow, which effect is scarcely disturbed 
in the morning by the sparse shafts of golden light that 
brighten the colour here and there. 

In these half-lit recesses we seem to be immersed in 
the very spirit of medieval piety. The subjects of the 
paintings contribute to this impression. Scenes from 
the life of St Benedict meet the eye in the upper and 
lower churches. The beautiful legend gains rather than 
loses by a direct visual presentment in the simple, 
modest art of these painters; as when he is represented 
as being fed in his inaccessible cave by his good monk, 
Romano, or is depicted as watching the soul of his 
beloved sister Scolastica soaring to heaven. The figure 
of the saint is here, too, in the grotto of St Benedict 
below the lower church, carved by a pupil of Bernini. 
Yet it is possible that this will hold the stranger’s eye 
less closely than the portrait of the founder of another 
monastic order, St Francis of Assisi. The painting 
represents the saint as a young man, his long refined 
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face just fringed with a nascent beard, and without 
the familiar stigmata and halo. He wears a black tunic, 
bound round by a cord, the head being covered with a 
peaked cowl. In the left hand is a scroll bearing the 
words ‘ Pax huic domui.’ The eyes have an expression of 
wistfulness at once keen and tender. The fresco is pretty 
certainly a genuine portrait, and commemorates a visit 
which St Francis paid to the monastery in the year 1216.* 

The art of these walls and roofs belongs to different 
periods and is of unequal value. Some of the best 
paintings, dating from the thirteenth century, are in the 
Chapel of St Gregory (the biographer of St Benedict) 
and in the lower church. An inscription tells us that 
the latter were painted by one Conxolus or Consolo, 
a Roman. Nothing more is known of the artist whose 
brush lent so winsome a simplicity and so sweet a 
serenity to the story of the saint. Other paintings of 
the fourteenth century are the work of Sienese artists, 
including the Crucifixion and most of the other frescoes 
in the upper church, as well as those of the Cappella 
della Madonna to which the Scala Santa conducts. The 
two paintings in the stairway itself depict the implacable 
hostility of death. In one of these, the ‘Triumph of 
Death,’ we see emerging from the ruins of the stucco 
a human skeleton of cruel mien, riding furiously, sword 
in hand, on a white charger, and striking down what, 
to judge from the two or three heads still visible, are 
the most quiet and inoffensive of men. The sense of 
incongruity in the painting is deepened when we find 
below the Scala the inscription, ‘Ossa monachorum in 
pace sepulta sunt,’ and learn that the bodies of the 
monks used to be carried down these steps to their peace- 
ful resting place. We wonder at first whether some 
abbot of a harsher discipline may have suggested the 
gruesome warning to the artist. It seems more probable, 
however, that the latter was merely following the fashion 
of his hour; for, as Colasanti points out, these frescoes 
were painted about the time when artists of another 
school were depicting similar apocryphal visions in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. Other paintings of the grotto, 


* For a good photographic reproduction, see ‘I Monasteri di Subiaco,’ 
tav. v (facing p. 440). 
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belonging to the Umbrian school, date from the early 
part of the fifteenth century. These, too, deal with 
incidents in the life of St Benedict as represented in 
the popular legends. Yet they do not give us the fresh 
and vivid impression of the scenes which the cunning 
hand of Consolo presents. 

_ The confined and dimly-lit spaces, the crowding on the 
eye of all these painted figures—saints, bishops, popes, 
and attendant people—have at last an oppressive effect ; 
and it is no small relief when the kindly monk who 
accompanies us proposes a visit to the garden. We 
reach it by some steps which are a continuation of the 
Scala Santa. It is a small enclosure on a terrace, filled 
with tiny roses; and, on entering it, set high above the 
valley of the Anio under the serene blue, we have a sense 
of returning from sepulchral vaults to laughing life. 
The garden, too, records in its own pretty way the 
famous visit of St Francis to the monastery. Our guide 
adds a new charm to the story as he tells us in his 
musical Italian how St Francis, on visiting the grotto 
and finding the garden full of the thorns with which St 
Benedict had been wont to flagellate his poor body, was 
moved to temper the rigour of the Benedictine rule by 
bringing into their world some of nature’s beauty, and 
so transformed the ugly thorns into these dainty roses. 
Thus does the gentle figure of St Francis haunt the place, 
touching its spirit with a larger human love. 

A visitor to the monasteries to-day will hardly fail 
to recall Fogazzaro’s profound study of a modern saint. 
Thinking of it at this hour, we find it charged with 
the spirit of the retired valley, its limestone crags and 
grottoes, its river murmuring softly—though now and 
then it will grow fierce and turbulent—and its strangely- 
consorted monuments. We reflect again on the new 
‘Benedetto’ who, like his spiritual ancestor, seeks in 
these solitudes a refuge from the vanities and sins of 
the world—a figure which seems to enrich the spiritual 
significance of the place. Once more we admire the 
fine art with which the author makes his saint repeat 
some of the experiences of his predecessor, as when, 
seeking a spot where, sitting with Don Clemente his 
protector and teacher under the silently watchful stars, 
he is to open up the secrets of his soul-struggle, he selects 
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those unhallowed blocks of masonry by the river below 
the Scolastica. 

The visitor who has the time may perfect his impres- 
sion of the musing monasteries by a stroll up the valley 
towards Jenne. From the road, which skirts magnificent 
rocks, he will look up to the buildings firmly planted on 
the cliffs. A bird’s-eye view from above can be gained 
from the wooded mountain bearing a cross whose green 
slope rises on the other side of the Anio facing the 
Scolastica. One of its names is Carpinetto, so called 
from the ‘ carpino,’ the little hornbeam which covers its 
riverward declivity. From the summit one can look 
down into the courts of the Scolastica, and on a Sunday 
morning may watch the tiny figures of the peasants as 
they move along the path between the two monasteries 
on their way to Mass. From this point, too, one gets a 
good idea of the general plan of the Speco with its long 
Gothic arcade, its terraced gardens, and the cliffs and 
woods which enclose it. 

So closely are the monasteries and the town of Subiaco 
conjoined in their history that some inspection of the 
latter fittingly completes a visit to this retired corner of 
the Anio; and, in spite of its general shabbiness and abun- 
dant dirt, and of the labour exacted in climbing its steep 
streets and steps, the inspection will be richly rewarded. 
It is characteristically medieval in the narrowness and 
darkness of its streets, which wind about and double in 
a perplexing way; in its deep, dark archways, which are 
sometimes round at one end and pointed at the other and 
seldom straight; and in its few old gateways. On a 
Sunday afternoon these shady streets are alive with 
knots of men and boys standing about, and women and 
children squatting on the doorsteps. In their festive 
attire they serve to light up the dark, time-stained walls. 
They look like a sturdy, nonchalant race ; and the women 
eye the passer-by with a frank inquisitiveness which is 
dashed by a touch of hostile suspicion. They are the 
descendants of a people habitually on the watch in days 
when the sunniest of Sundays brought no certitude of 
security, and when the din of battle and its bloodshed 
too were brought into its piazzas and up to its very doors. 

The story of Subiaco is in its essentials that of many 
another town in the papal territories, modified by ie 
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proximity of the monasteries. Of its beginning and its 
early fortunes we know next to nothing. Signor Nibby 
thinks that the ancient castello was built between 528 
and 596, that is, soon after St Benedict had set up his 
religious houses; and that both were afterwards deserted 
and then rebuilt early in the eighth century. Two 
hundred years later, the monasteries were growing 
wealthy ; and in the eleventh century the abbot seems 
to have become the Baron of Subiaco. The feudal 
dominion of the abbey over the town was consummated 
by the erection of the Rocca about the year 1070. It 
seems to have remained in the hands of the monks for 
about four hundred years. The most flourishing period 
of the abbey extended from the date of the building of 
the Rocea to about the end of the thirteenth century, 
the epoch to which the reconstruction and embellishment 
of the monasteries belongs. After this a period of decline 
set in, and continued uninterrupted, save for a short 
revival of prestige in the fourteenth century. 

This decline was due in part to external causes, 
natural disasters such as plague, earthquake, and flood— 
that inundation of the valley which made an end of 
Nero’s lakes—and to the disorders consequent on the 
absence of the popes from Rome. But it was aided by 
internal evils, the doings of the abbots and their monks. 
In Subiaco, as in Rome, the union of spiritual with tem- 
poral power was prolific of misgovernment, of intrigue, 
and of strife. The so-called followers of the pious 
recluse, leading an abstemious life in his cave, were men 
of war who lusted for material dominion. Their abbot, 
who lived in the Rocca, still looking down on Subiaco 
like a falcon on its prey, levied hard exactions on the 
town, and rode at the head of its army in many a bloody 
conflict with neighbouring bishops. These enterprises 
brought new possessions and greater renown for a time, 
but were destined ultimately to impoverish and exhaust 
both city and monastery. Nor were these aggressive wars 
the only undermining agency. The new temporal func- 
tions of the abbot could hardly consist with a due super- 
vision of the monks; and we read of moral laxities 
which, in spite of one or two efforts to restore discipline, 
grew from bad to worse, until the Pope had to deprive 
them of the right of electing their abbot. In later times 
tthe abbey fell into the hands of the powerful Colonna 
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and Borghese families. The feuds which now arose 
brought bloodshed within the gates of Subiaco and right 
up to the Piazza della Valle, close to the entrance to the 
Rocca. Twice, we read, was the town sacked, and on 
one of these occasions burnt as well, when Pompeo and 
Scipio Colonna, ‘Abati commendatori,’ waged war on 
the Pope. In the eighteenth century the people of 
Subiaco, no longer able to endure the feudal tyrannies, 
conspired against the monks; so the Pope abolished 
the temporal jurisdiction of the abbots. And thus the 
monasteries were stripped of even the appearance of 
their old dominion. 

In the evening, looking down from our bedroom window 
and listening to the Anio as with purring sound it curls 
about the feet of the old burgh, we lapse again into the 
musing mood. The murmur of the river shapes itself to our 
supercharged imagination as an echo of the chequered 
story of this secluded valley, its Imperial villa, its monas- 
teries, and its town. The low whispering tones in which 
it tells its tale deepen the feeling of the remoteness of its 
events, and of the disappearance of its older world. 
Riotous emperor, emaciated saint, bellicose abbot—all 
belong to orders of things which have passed for ever. 
Fogazzaro’s artistic revival of the medieval saint serves 
only to remind us how completely he has passed away. 

But the murmuring stream tells us more than this. 
Its happy note sounds like an invitation to linger, like 
the soft plea of a friendly host as his guest announces 
his departure: ‘Stay just one day more. It tells not 
only of that which vanishes, but of that which abides. 
The cultivation of the soul in retirement still remains 
open to us, and will remain, even though particular forms 
of it, like those practised by Horace and by St Benedict, 
may have passed away. Its voice sets us wondering 
whether there is not room in human life to-day for 
occasional withdrawals from a werld which is even more 
with us than it was in Wordsworth’s time; for oppor- 
tunities of communion with nature and with self less 
subject to interruption than those provided by a cruise 
from port to port, a sojourn at some fashionable watering- 
place, or even a month in a crowded Swiss hotel. 
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1. Correspondence and Documents respecting the Inter- 
national Naval Conference, held in London, December 
1908-February 1909. Miscellaneous Papers. No. 4. 
(1909.) [Cd. 4554,] 

2. Proceedings of the International Naval Conference, held 
in London, December 1908—February 1909. Miscellaneous 
Papers. No.5. (1909.) [Cd. 4555.] 


THE Naval Conference of London, which sat during the 
winter of 1908-1909, has produced a draft code of prize- 
law comprising seventy-one articles, which now awaits 
ratification, and must be ratified or rejected by next 
June. This code is so far intimately connected with the 
Convention, produced by the second Hague Peace Con- 
ference (1907), concerning the creation of an _ inter- 
national prize-court, that this latter Convention will not 
be ratified, and the proposed International Prize-court 
will not be constituted, unless the above-mentioned code 
of prize-law is ratified by the naval Powers. Public 
opinion in this country is not yet decided as to the merits 
of the Declaration of London. Voices have been raised 
in the daily and periodical press which warn this country 
against ratification, asserting that the consent of Great 
Britain would deprive her of most valuable weapons in 
case of a naval war, and would seriously endanger her 
position as the supreme Power at sea. On the other 
hand, voices have been raised from another quarter, 
warning against ratification on the grounds that the 
Declaration is entirely drafted in favour of belligerents, 
abandons altogether important interests of neutrals and 
puts them at the mercy of belligerent Powers. The fact 
that the Declaration is thus standing between the cross- 
fire of those who champion the interests of the neutrals, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, of those who defend 
the naval supremacy of this country, would seem to 
indicate to an impartial onlooker that both parties must 
be in the wrong. For, if those are right who maintain 
that the Declaration deprives this country (if belligerent) 
of powerful weapons, then the interests of the neutrals 
cannot have been sold; on the other hand, if those are 
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right who maintain that the interests of the neutrals 
have been abandoned, then it cannot be true that the 
offensive force of this country as a belligerent in a naval 
war has been in any degree weakened. Both parties, 
indeed, seem to be wrong in the eyes of those who 
approach the Declaration without bias, and carefully 
examine its stipulations. 

The Declaration is a product of compromise. The 
interests of belligerents and neutrals are to a great 
extent conflicting ; and in the past this fact has frequently 
led to the result that states, when belligerents, resorted 
to measures which, when neutrals, they condemned. 
Further, there is no doubt that the interests of the 
different maritime states are also to a certain extent 
conflicting. For instance, the British Empire, whose 
outlying parts are scattered all over the globe and 
offer ports everywhere, has naturally different interests 
from Russia, which has no colonies and no ice-free ports. 
Lastly, such maritime states as possess only small fleets 
will in many questions have interests different from 
those of Great Britain, which possesses a fleet at present 
strong enough to make her mistress of the seas. It would 
for this reason have been impossible to come to an 
agreement without a compromise respecting many 
points. Hence nothing is easier than to pick holes in 
the Declaration of London, and to point out that here it 
is unfavourable to one country, and there too favourable 
to another; that in this respect it favours overmuch the 
belligerents, and in that respect the neutrals. An inter- 
national convention, which naturally must be the product 
of a compromise, must, as regards its merits, be contem- 
plated as a whole. Two questions must be put and 
answered: Does the Convention represent progress as 
compared with the conditions formerly prevailing? 
Does it safeguard the interests of the signatory Powers, 
and particularly the interests of this country, when 
neutral or when at war? We have, on the whole, no 
doubt that both questions can fairly be answered in the 
affirmative. 

' Let us glance at the conditions prevailing anterior to 
the Declaration of London. Although many publicists 
and judges maintained that prize-courts were inter- 
national courts and—following Lord Stowell, who 
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emphasised this point again and again—that the law 
administered by prize-courts was International Law, in 
reality this was not so. Prize-courts are municipal 
courts; and the law which they have hitherto applied 
is municipal law. The best proof of this is that the 
prize-law of the different maritime states has hitherto 
differed in many points. For instance, before the 
Declaration of London, the question what is and what 
is not contraband, and the question when an attempt to 
break blockade begins and when it ends, were differently 
answered by the prize-law of different maritime states. 
Again, take the question as to when a vessel laden with 
contraband may herself be confiscated. According to 
English law, such a vessel can be confiscated only when 
the owner of the contraband is also the owner of the 
vessel, or when he is aware that his vessel is carrying con- 
traband, or when the vessel sails with false or simulated 
papers for the purpose of carrying contraband. On the 
other hand, according to Russian law, such a ship can be 
confiscated when the contraband cargo, reckoned by 
volume, weight, or value, forms more than one quarter 
of the whole cargo, or when the contraband cargo is of 
such a kind that the master cannot be ignorant of its 
contraband character. If it were true that the law 
hitherto applied by prize-courts is International Law, how 
could such wide divergences exist between the practice 
of the different states ? 

It was not International Law, but international 
anarchy, which has prevailed hitherto in the matter 
of prizes; and it is on this account that, in every 
war, neutrals have complained of the verdicts of the 
belligerents’ prize-courts. In order to improve matters, 
the Dane Hiibner, in his famous work ‘ De la Saisie des 
Batiments Neutres’ (ii, 21), suggested so early as 1759 
an International Prize-court, to be composed of judges 
nominated by the belligerents and of consuls or coun- 
cillors nominated by the state to which the captured 
neutral vessels belonged. Hiibner was followed by 
Tetens, another Dane, who, in 1805, in his ‘Considéra- 
tions sur les Droits réciproques des Puissances belli- 
gérants et des Puissances neutres sur Mer, avec les 
Principes du Droit de Guerre en général’ (p. 62), made 
a similar. proposal, Other proposals followed, until, on 
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the initiative of Prof. Westlake, the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, at its meeting at the Hague in 1875, 
took up the matter and appointed a Commission for 
the purpose of drafting a ‘Projet d’organisation d’un 
Tribunal international des Prises maritimes.’ For twelve 
years the subject was under deliberation and discussion. 
Finally, in 1887, the Institute of International Law voted, 
at its meeting at Heidelberg, a ‘Réglement international 
des Prises maritimes’ consisting of 122 articles. 

Of course this draft of an International Prize-law was 
doomed to remain a dead letter, representing as it did 
only the opinion of a number of savants, and not an agree- 
ment between the maritime Powers. Nobody thought 
that matters would within a generation take a better 
turn. It was the experience of neutrals during the 
last two wars which paved the way. The seizure of 
the ‘Bundesrath’ and other German ships during the 
South African war, the sinking of neutral prizes on 
the part of Russian cruisers, and the conversion, on 
the high seas, of Russian merchantmen into men-of-war, 
during the Russo-Japanese war, brought it about that 
England as well as Germany laid before the second 
Hague Conference, independently of each other, a pro- 
posal for the establishment of an International Prize- 
court before which an appeal could be taken from the 
national prize-courts. However, it would have been 
useless to constitute an International Prize-court with- 
out an International Prize-law, unless the Powers were 
prepared to give such court a quasi-legislative power so 
that it could gradually create an International Prize-law 
by building up a uniform practice from case to case—a 
dangerous experiment to which this country could not 
have consented. 

For this reason the Naval Conference of London was 
convoked, and sat in the winter of 1908-1909 for the 
purpose of discussing the possibility of creating an Inter- 
- national Prize-law. The results of the labour of this 
Conference exceeded all expectations. The Declaration of 
London, which it produced, is a masterpiece of draughts- 
manship and by far the most important and most 
successful international law-making treaty that the 
world has ever seen. This success was due to the fact 
that the Declaration is not, like former international 
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law-making conventions, the outcome of hasty con- 
sideration and more or less accidental compromises, 
but the ripe fruit of careful and painstaking prepara- 
tion, consideration, and discussion, initiated by the Govern- 
ment of this country. Sir Edward Grey addressed, in 
February 1908, a circular to the British envoys at Berlin, 
Madrid, Paris, Rome, St Petersburg, Tokio, Vienna, and 
Washington, and later also to the Hague. In this letter 
the respective Governments were invited to the Naval 
Conference of London ; and the attention of the maritime 
Powers was drawn to eight subjects in particular, to be 
settled by the Conference, viz. contraband, blockade, con- 
tinuous voyage, destruction of neutral prizes, unneutral 
service, conversion of merchantmen into men-of-war, 
transfer of flag, and enemy character. At the same time 
the maritime Powers were asked to send in, before the 
meeting of the Conference, their particular views and 
rules concerning the above-mentioned subjects. Accord- 
ingly, all the invited Powers sent in drafts containing 
their law and views on the matters concerned ; and the 
British Foreign Office worked out from these a basis for 
discussion at the Conference. It was this well-prepared 
basis which enabled the Conference to enter in medias 
res at once, and to come to an understanding as regards 
the greater number of the points at issue which, as has 
been said before, exceeded all expectations. 


There is, in the first place, no doubt that the Declara- 
tion, as a whole, represents progress compared with the 
conditions formerly prevailing. Although particular stipu- 
lations may be open to criticism, this at least is certain, 
that international anarchy has now been replaced by 
International Law; for a body of precise and clear-cut 
rules has now been agreed upon as the common prize-law 
of all maritime nations concerned. The International 
Prize-court will henceforth be a reality, and will ensure 
uniformity of practice in the different municipal prize- 
courts on the basis of the Declaration agreed upon. 
Belligerent and neutral Governments will know precisely 
what they may do and expect with regard to innumer- 
able questions which were formerly in controversy. 
Ship-owners, insurance companies, and traders of all 
nations, will know better than ever before from what to 
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abstain and what conditions to fulfil for the purpose of 
conducting their commerce without interference on the 
part of belligerents. The friction which in former times 
invariably occurred between neutrals and belligerents will, 
to a great extent, be avoided. Neutral powers can now 
rest assured that belligerents will not in every war vary 
their rules; and belligerents are secure against the 
raising of difficulties by neutrals from their individual 
and different standpoints. 

In spite of all that has been done, cases will doubtless 
occur which will arouse controversy; but the questions 
at issue will in future be decided by the International 
Prize-court. A more important objection has been raised 
in the assertion that the International Prize-court, thir- 
teen out of whose fifteen judges represent neutral Powers, 
will not be impartial, will always give decisions against 
the interests of belligerents, and will in especial be 
biassed against the interests of this country as a belli- 
gerent. Of course nobody can say what the future will 
bring, but there is no real basis for such assertions. Has 
not the International Prize-court been called into existence 
- for this very reason, among others, that municipal prize- 
courts always tend to be partial? Will not the thirteen 
judges representing neutral Powers be likely to remem- 
ber that the Powers they represent, although at the time 
neutral, may presently become belligerents, and that the 
verdicts they pronounce now may tell against themselves 
in the future? Moreover, the Convention concerning 
the establishment of an International Prize-court, as well 
as the Declaration of London itself, is binding upon the 
signatory Powers for only twelve years. Both are notifi- 
able; and nothing is more certain than that they must 
and will be notified by Great Britain should there be the 
slightest tendency on the part of the International Prize- 
court to establish a practice inimical to the interests of 
this country. Absolute perfection is not within the 
reach of human nature and institutions; and the Inter- 
national Prize-court will be no exception to the rule. 
If the Powers concerned appoint as judges jurists of high 
authority, possessing a good knowledge of International 
Law, and imbued with independence of thought and a 
sense of responsibility, the international prize-court will 
be a great success, and will certainly be the forerunner 
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of other international courts invested with the duty of 
determining other international controversies. 


In the second place, as it is certain that the Declara- 
tion represents progress compared with the conditions 
formerly prevailing, so it is certain that it safeguards, on 
the whole, the interests of all the signatory Powers when 
neutral or when at war. 

Considering, first, the advantages offered by the 
Declaration to the signatory Powers when neutral, we 
will follow the order of the different chapters of the 
Declaration of London. As regards blockade, there was 
only one rule formerly enacted, namely, that blockade, to 
be binding, must be effective (Declaration of Paris, 1856, 
No. 4). The Declaration of London now settles the 
matter in a chapter comprising twenty-one articles, many 
of which afford special advantages to neutrals. Thus, 
according to Art. 7, neutral vessels in distress may enter 
and subsequently leave a blockaded port. Further, ac- 
cording to Articles 8-13, a blockade is not binding upon 
neutrals unless it has been declared and notified. The 
declaration of blockade must give the date when the 
blockade begins, the period within. which neutral vessels 
may come out, and the geographical limits of the coast- 
line under blockade. Notification of the blockade must 
be made to the neutral Powers as well as to the local 
authorities of the ports concerned. A new declaration 
and a new notification are necessary whenever the limits 
of a blockade are extended, or a blockade is re-established 
after having been raised. Notification is likewise neces- 
sary in cases where the limits of a blockade are restricted 
or where the blockade is entirely raised. Again, accord- 
ing to Art. 16, a neutral vessel issuing from a blockaded 
port must be allowed to pass free if, through the negli- 
gence of the officer commanding the blockading force, no 
notification has been made to the local authorities ; or if, 
in the declaration as notified, no period has been defined 
within which neutral vessels may come out. Neutral 
vessels may not be captured for breach of blockade 
except within the area of operations of the cruisers de- 
tailed to render the blockade effective (Art. 14). What- 
ever may be the ulterior destination of a vessel or her 
cargo, she cannot be captured for breach of blockade 
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while she is directly on her way to a non-blockaded port 
(Art. 17). Nor are the blockading forces allowed to bar 
access to neutral ports or coast (Art. 18). Finally, a 
vessel which has broken blockade outwards, or attempted 
to break blockade inwards, is liable to capture only so 
long as she is pursued by a ship of the blockading force. 

Twenty-three articles of the Declaration deal with 
contraband. For the first time the maritime Powers 
have agreed upon settled lists of absolute (Art. 22) and 
conditional (Art. 24) contraband. Although belligerents 
may make additions to the lists, provided they notify the 
neutral Powers of such additions, Art. 28 contains a 
so-called ‘ free list’ of not less than seventeen groups of 
goods which may never and under no circumstances or 
conditions be declared contraband. It is obvious that 
thereby neutral trade and shipping are rendered secure 
and unhindered to an extent never before attained, 
especially as, according to Articles 35 and 36, the theory 
of continuous voyages cannot be applied with regard to 
conditional contraband, except in cases where an enemy 
country has no sea-board. No vessel (Art. 38) may be cap- 
tured for carriage of contraband after she has discharged 
the cargo concerned. If a vessel, when encountered at 
sea, is unaware of the outbreak of hostilities, her contra- 
band cargo cannot be confiscated except on payment of 
compensation ; nor can the'vessel herself or the remainder 
of the cargo be confiscated, nor can the vessel be con- 
demned to pay the costs and expenses of the capture (Art. 
43). Lastly, a vessel carrying contraband, which is not 
herself liable to condemnation on account of the propor- 
tion of contraband on board, may be allowed to continue 
her voyage if the master is willing to hand over the 
contraband cargo to the captor (Art. 44). 

Although, naturally, blockade and contraband are the 
main subjects of interest to neutrals, the articles of the 
Declaration of London which deal with other matters 
contain a number of stipulations in the interests of 
neutrals. Thus, according to Art. 45, neutral vessels will 
not be considered as rendering unneutral service by carry- 
ing individual members of the armed forces of the enemy, 
provided the voyage is not specially undertaken for that 
purpose. Further (Art. 53), if there were innocent 
neutral goods on a neutral prize which has been legiti- 
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mately destroyed, the owner of such goods is entitled to 
compensation. Again (Art. 55), the transfer of an enemy 
vessel to a neutral flag is in all circumstances and under 
all conditions valid, provided it was effected more than 
thirty days before the outbreak of hostilities, and, further, 
provided that it is unconditional, complete, in conformity 
with the laws of the countries concerned, and its effect 
such that neither the control of, nor the profits arising 
from, the employment of the vessel, remain in the same 
hands as before the transfer. Again, neutral vessels 
sailing under convoy are exempt from search, provided 
the commander of the convoy gives, at the request of a 
a belligerent cruiser, such information, in writing, con- 
cerning the character of the convoyed vessels and their 
cargoes as could be obtained by search (Art. 61). Lastly, 
Art. 64 stipulates that, unless there were good reasons 
for the capture of a vessel or her cargo, the parties 
interested have a claim to compensation if the capture is 
not upheld by the prize-court, or if the prize is released 
without any judgment of a prize-court being given. 


Proceeding now to consider the advantages offered 
by the Declaration of London to the signatory Powers 
when belligerents, we will again follow the order of 
the different chapters of the Declaration. As regards 
blockade, we find the important stipulation of Art. 4, 
enacting the old customary rule that a blockade is not 
regarded as raised if the blockading force is temporarily 
withdrawn on account of stress of weather. According 
to Art. 16, failing proof to the contrary, a neutral vessel 
is presumed to have knowledge of a blockade if she left 
a neutral port subsequently to the notification of the 
blockade to the Power which owns such port. Further, 
according to Art. 20, a vessel which has attempted to 
break the blockade is liable to capture so long as she is 
being pursued by a cruiser of the blockading force, 
although—so we must interpret Art. 20—she may have 
passed beyond the area of operations of the warships 
detailed to render the blockade effective. 

As regards contraband, we find that in future no 
declaration or notification is necessary concerning the > 
eleven groups of goods which, in Art. 22, are enumerated 
as absolute contraband, or concerning the fourteen groups 
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of goods which, in Art. 24, are enumerated as conditional 
contraband ; declaration and notification are necessary 
respecting such goods only as are not there enumerated. 
The theory of continuous voyages is recognised by Art. 
30 for absolute contraband, and by Art. 36 for conditional 
contraband in the case where the enemy country has no 
sea-board. According to Art. 37, a neutral vessel carrying 
absolute or conditional contraband is liable to capture 
throughout the whole of her voyage, even if she is to 
touch at a port of call before reaching the hostile destina- 
tion of the contraband cargo. In every case, absolute as 
well as conditional contraband is, according to Art. 39, 
liable to confiscation ; and the practice, hitherto followed 
by England, of preemption instead of confiscation in the 
case of conditional contraband, is not mentioned. A 
neutral vessel may, according to Art. 40, herself be con- 
fiscated if the contraband, reckoned either by value, 
weight, volume, or freight, forms more than half the 
cargo. 

As regards unneutral service, we find in Art. 46 a very 
effective stipulation, according to which a neutral vessel 
is liable, not only to confiscation, but also to treatment as 
an enemy vessel, if she takes a direct part in hostilities, 
or if she is under the orders or control of an agent placed 
on board by the enemy Government, or if she is in the 
exclusive employment of the enemy Government, or 
lastly, if she is exclusively destined at the time either 
for the transport of enemy troops or for the transmission 
of intelligence in the interest of the enemy. A new and 
very important stipulation is contained in Art. 47, 
according to which an individual embodied in the armed 
forces of the enemy, who is found on board a neutral 
merchantman, may be forcibly taken off and made 
prisoner of war in case there is no ground for the 
capture of the vessel herself. 

As regards the sinking of neutral prizes, it is enacted 
by Art. 49 that, although as a rule a neutral prize may 
not be destroyed, a captured neutral vessel which herself 
is liable to confiscation may be destroyed, if this is 
absolutely necessary to avoid danger to the capturing 
cruiser or to the success of the operations in which the 
cruiser is at the time engaged. And Art. 54 contains the 
very important stipulation that, in case the captured 
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neutral vessel is herself not liable to confiscation and 
may, therefore, not be destroyed, the capturing cruiser 
has the right to seize any goods on board a neutral prize 
which are liable to confiscation, and destroy them before 
the prize is abandoned. 

Among many other stipulations in the interest of 
belligerents, we will only mention the following. The 
transfer of an enemy vessel after the outbreak of hostilities 
is, as arule, void (Art. 56). In the absence of proof of 
the neutral character of goods found on board an enemy 
vessel, they are presumed to be enemy goods (Art. 59). 
The transfer of enemy goods on enemy vessels in transitu 
is void (Art. 60). Forcible resistance on the part of a 
neutral vessel to the right of visitation and capture 
involves, in every case, confiscation of the vessel, and 
clothes her cargo with enemy-character (Art. 63). If 
there were good reasons for capturing the vessel or her 
cargo, no compensation need be paid in case the prize- 
courts do not uphold the capture (Art. 64). 


Taken all in all we believe that the rules of the 
Declaration of London represent a fair compromise 
between the respective interests of neutrals and belli- 
gerents, and between the interests of this country and 
those of continental Powers. But many do not share this 
favourable opinion. Hence it may be advisable to dis- 
cuss some of the objections which are being raised in this 
country against the Declaration. 

As regards blockade, critics complain, firstly, that the 
British standpoint has been abandoned, according to 
which a vessel may be captured for breach of blockade 
from the moment she starts on her voyage towards a 
blockaded port. If regarded from a theoretical stand- 
point, this criticism is just; for, according to Art. 18, 
vessels cannot be captured for breach of blockade except 
within the area of operations of the warships detailed to 
render the blockade effective. Buta study of the practice 
of English and American prize-courts brings to light the 
fact that, with the exception of a few cases, it was im- 
possible to apply the English rule in its theoretical rigour, 
because, unless the vessel was seized quite near the 
blockaded port, there was always legitimate doubt 
whether she was really intended to break the blockade. 
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It is for this reason that the continental view,.as repre- 
sented by Art. 18, could be accepted by Great Britain and 
America without much hesitation. 

The critics complain, secondly, that the British stand- 
point has been abandoned, according to which a vessel 
which had broken a blockade could be captured at all 
times and everywhere until she had completed her home 
journey and reached her port of starting. In regard to 
this point, it is true that Great Britain and the United 
States made a valuable concession to continental views; 
for, according to Art. 20, a blockade-runner is only liable 
to capture as long as she is pursued by a cruiser of the 
blockading force. But nevertheless it is to be expected 
that in future quite as many blockade-runners will be 
captured as under the previous English rule. The latter 
grew up at a time when blockades were not always 
effective; but since nowadays blockades, to be binding, 
must be effective, not many ships will be able to get into 
a blockaded port or to break out from it without being 
captured by one of the blockading cruisers. On the other 
hand, it is of the greatest benefit to neutral shipping that 
capture for blockade-running may only take place within 
the area of operations. As regards this area of opera- 
tions, critics have their doubts about the meaning of the 
term. It is therefore of value to repeat here section 22 
of the instructions given by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to the British delegates at the Naval — 
Conference (see Parl. Papers, Cd. 4554, Misc. Papers, No. 4, 
1909, p. 26): 


‘A blockading fleet will, in general, station itself at such a 
distance from the blockaded coast as will render it reasonably 
secure from attack from that coast. This distance is likely, 
under modern conditions of war, to be considerable, and the 
blockading ships would probably be disposed in two or more 
lines or groups. The French Government have recently defined 
the area within which vessels may be seized for breach of 
blockade to be the “rayon d'action of the vessels charged 
with the duty of insuring the effectiveness of the blockade.” 
If the rayon d’action may be defined as the area of the 
blockading force, his Majesty’s Government would be dis- 
posed to accept a rule to the above effect, as fairly represent- 
ing the actual practice of both the rival systems, and therefore 
capable of being described as of general application.’ 
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From these words it becomes apparent that the area 
of operations will be of varying extent in each case of 
blockade, and that its extent will always depend upon 
the number of cruisers engaged in the blockade. 

Concerning contraband, three complaints are made. 
The first is that what is called ‘ conditional’ contraband 
should have found recognition at all, especially in the 
ease of food-stuffs. But the critics forget that this 
country has always insisted upon provisions, coal, and the 
like, being treated as contraband if destined for the 
armed forces of theenemy. They further forget that we 
have now, in Art. 28, a so-called ‘free list’ of seventeen 
groups of goods which can under no circumstances or 
conditions be considered contraband. 

The second complaint is that, according to Art. 35, the 
theory of continuous voyages cannot be applied to con- 
ditional contraband, except in the case where the enemy 
country has no sea-board. It is correctly asserted that, 
in a war between Great Britain and a continental Power 
having a sea-board, the latter has an advantage over the 
former, because the continental state can obtain food- 
stuffs from continental neutral ports with which it is 
connected by railways, whereas Great Britain cannot do 
so. However, the disadvantage under which Great Britain 
is placed with regard to this point is not so much a con- 
sequence of the stipulation of Art. 35 as of the fact that 
sheis an island. With or without the stipulation of Art. 
35, this country is at a disadvantage compared with a 
continental state, because the latter can always get 
supplies of every kind by land from neighbouring neutral 
states, whereas Great Britain cannot. The remedy for 
this disadvantage is a navy of such strength as to 
guarantee to this country supplies from oversea by her 
own merchantmen which sail under the protection of her 
cruisers. 

This indeed is the chief point to emphasise—the 
necessity for this country to increase her navy. We 
cannot maintain our supremacy at sea by the aid 
of rules of International Law. Such weapons as some 
of these rules may give us are at the same time 
given to our possible opponents. It is only the posses- 
sion of the most powerful navy that can secure the 
position of Great Britain as the mistress of the sea. 
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It is an illusion to believe that Germany, or any other 
rising naval Power, would desist from increasing her 
navy if the right to capture enemy merchantmen on 
the high seas were to be surrendered by this country. 
Although this right is a powerful weapon—and, as we are 
convinced, an indispensable weapon—the interception of 
the commerce of the enemy is neither the exclusive nor 
the most important aim of sea-warfare. Those countries 
which are now increasing their navies, on the pretext 
that they must be prepared to protect their sea-borne 
commerce, would, if this right were abandoned, find many 
other reasons or pretexts for building ships of war. 

The third complaint concerning contraband, as regu- 
lated by the Declaration of London, is that Art. 40 sanc- 
tions the confiscation of the vessel herself in case the 
contraband carried by her—-reckoned either by value, 
weight, volume, or freight—forms more than half the 
cargo. But the critics forget that, according to the 
existing law of Russia, applied during the Russo-Japanese 
war, the vessel is liable to confiscation if her contraband 
forms only a quarter of the cargo; that the naval experts 
of the various Powers represented at the Naval Confer- 
ence of London did consider the rule of Art. 40 as ap- 
plicable in practice; and lastly, that there was no other 
workable rule at hand on which the different maritime 
Powers could have agreed. 

As regards convoy, it is objected that, according to 
Art. 61, neutral vessels under convoy are exempt from 
search. British consent to this exemption certainly 
involves a concession to continental and American views. 
But it is not a matter of vital interest to this country, 
and it should be observed that Articles 61 and 62 provide 
certain guarantees against abuse of the so-called right of 
convoy. Taking into consideration the number of con- 
cessions that continental States have made to British 
views concerning other subjects, we may regard our 
delegates as justified in yielding in this matter. 

The loudest complaints are, however, raised against the 
provisions of Art. 49—that concerning the destruction 
of neutral prizes. And indeed, if the Declaration of 
London had admitted the sinking of neutral prizes in 
a general way, as exercised by Russian cruisers during 
the Russo-Japanese war, this country could not possibly 
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think of ratifying it. Our shipping must be secure from 
such arbitrary action on the part of belligerent cruisers. 
We have no hesitation in confessing that we should have 
preferred the recognition, on the part of the Declaration 
of London, of the excellent English rule that neutral 
prizes must never, under any circumstances, be destroyed. 
However, we must not forget that Great Britain stands 
quite isolated as regards this rule. Other maritime 
states allow the sinking of neutral prizes under certain 
conditions ; and the experience of the Russo-Japanese 
war shows that this country, unless she is prepared to 
go to war in order to enforce it, is unable to make other 
countries accept her rule. In these circumstances it 
must be considered a great success that our delegates at 
the Naval Conference were able to obtain such stipula- 
tions as guarantee that belligerents can only in very 
exceptional circumstances resort to the destruction of 
neutral prizes, circumstances which are of such a char- 
acter as entirely exclude arbitrariness on the part of 
belligerent cruisers. According to Art. 49, the sinking of 
a neutral prize is only admitted under two coincident 
conditions ; first, that the captured vessel must herself, in 
contradistinction to her cargo, be liable to confiscation ; 
and, secondly, that the sinking must be justified by an 
exceptional necessity in order to avoid danger to the 
captor or to the success of the operations in which the 
captor is at the time engaged. According to Art. 51, a 
captor who has destroyed a neutral vessel and cannot, 
before the prize-court, establish the fact that he acted 
only under exceptional necessity, must compensate the 
owners of the destroyed prize, without the prize-court 
examining the question whether or not the capture was 
valid. Further, according to Art. 53, the owners of 
neutral goods not liable to condemnation, which have 
been destroyed with a justly destroyed vessel, can claim 
compensation from thecaptor. Lastly, it is admitted that 
the fact that a captor cannot spare a prize-crew is never 
a sufficient reason for destroying a prize. It is con- 
fidently to be expected that the practice of the Inter- 
national Prize-court will watch over neutral shipping ; 
and that belligerents will only rarely, and only in cases 
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Another strong objection is directed against the fact 
that the Declaration of London does not settle the 
question whether the conversion of merchantmen into 
men-of-war may take place on the high seas. It is 
actually asserted that by this omission ‘a modern form 
of privateering is now recognised.’ Now it is certainly 
to be regretted that the Declaration does not settle this 
vexed question; but it is quite misleading, and not in 
accordance with the facts, to maintain that ‘a modern 
form of privateering is now recognised.’ The truth is 
that the matter remains in the position in which the 
Peace Conference of 1907 left it. The Convention con- 
cerning the conversion of merchant ships into men-of-war, 
produced by this Conference, declares in its preamble 
that, since the contracting Powers have been unable to 
come to an agreement'on the question whether the con- 
version of a merchant ship into a warship may take place 
upon the high seas, it is understood that the question 
where such conversion may be effected remains outside 
the scope of the agreement, and is in no way affected by 
its rules. Hence it is still in the power of this country 
to insist that no conversion should ever take place on the 
high seas. However, even if this country did not, for 
some reason or other, insist upon this, it ought not to be 
said that a modern form of privateering is recognised by 
the Convention ; for Articles 1-6 of this Convention lay 
down such stringent rules to be observed in case of the 
conversion of merchantmen into men-of-war that the 
comparison between such a converted vessel and a 
privateer is absolutely impossible. The mere fact (Art. 3) 
that the commander must be in the service of the state 
and duly commissioned by the proper authorities, and 
that his name must figure on the list of the officers 
of the fighting fleet, excludes the possibility of converting 
any and every ship, and practically confines the conver- 
sion to such ships only as are already, in time of peace, 
known as members of a volunteer fleet of the country 
concerned. 


Having dealt with some of the more important 
criticisms on the Declaration of London, let us now turn 
to the question whether or not it is to be expected that 
the International Prize-court will fill up the gaps which 
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have been deliberately left open by the Declaration of 
London, in such a way as not to damage the interests of 
Great Britain as a naval Power. There are two such 
gaps, namely, the solution of the question as to whether 
nationality alone, or also domicile, should be the test for 
determining the enemy-character of individuals and 
their goods; and the decision as to whether the so- 
called Rule of 1756 is or is not binding upon neutrals. 

As regards the first question, it is of merely technical 
importance; and no vital interest of Great Britain as a 
naval Power is involved in its decision. At the Naval 
Conference of London the maritime Powers were equally 
divided. France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia 
adhered to the principle of nationality as a test of the 
enemy-character of individuals and their goods, whereas 
Great Britain, Holland, Spain, America, and Japan pre- 
ferred the principle of domicile. Our delegates were 
prepared, for the sake of obtaining an agreement upon 
an old controversy, to accept the principle of nationality ; 
but it was found impossible to come to any unanimous 
decision, and so the question was left open. Considering 
that the principle of domicile has greater practicability 
on its side than that of nationality, it is to be expected 
that the International Prize-court will decide in favour 
of the former. 

With respect to the Rule of 1756, it is first necessary 
to point out the difference between the original rule and 
its later extension. When, in 1756, during war with 
England, France found that, on account of our naval 
superiority she was unable to carry on her colonial trade 
by means of her own merchant marine, to which in 
time of peace it was exclusively reserved, she opened 
this trade, under special licences, to the vessels of the 
neutral Netherlands, while excluding other neutral vessels. 
England considered these Dutch vessels to have been 
incorporated into the French merchant marine, and to 
have thereby acquired enemy character; and, for this 
reason, she ordered her fleet to capture them and their 
cargoes. In 1778 France threw the trade with her 
West Indian colonies permanently open to vessels of 
all nations; hence, when war broke out with England 
in the following year, this country did not interfere 
with neutral vessels engaged in such trade, because it, 
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could not be said that these vessels had been incor- 
porated into the French merchant marine. But in 1793 
the Rule of 1756 was again applied, and in a decidedly 
extended form. England then not only considered those 
neutral vessels as having acquired enemy character 
which embarked upon the French coasting and colonial 
trade thrown open to them during the war—which was 
justifiable—but likewise those neutral vessels which 
carried neutral goods from neutral ports to ports of 
a French colony. This extension of the Rule of 1756 
certainly cannot be justified, and it is quite unthinkable 
that it should ever be revived. 

Different, however, is the case of the original Rule 
of 1756. The assertion of many publicists who maintain 
that, under the present conditions of trade, this rule 
has become a dead letter, does not correspond with the 
facts. The tendency of such Powers as reserve coasting 
trade for vessels sailing under their own flag, to extend 
the meaning of the term ‘coasting trade’ far beyond 
its former limits, makes the revival of the Rule of 1756 
an absolute necessity. Has not the United States, 
which had previously confined the trade between her ports 
in the Atlantic and in the Pacific to her own merchant 
marine, excluded foreign merchantmen, since 1898 and 
1899, from the shipping trade between any of her ports 
and those of the Philippines, the Hawaiian islands, and 
the island of Porto Rico? Has not Russia, since 1900, 
reserved trade between her Baltic ports and Vladivostock 
to Russian vessels? And has not the shipping trade 
between France and Algeria, since 1889, been exclusively 
reserved for French vessels? It is true that, during the 
eighteenth century, many continental states and the 
United States of America have protested against the Rule 
of 1756; but nevertheless we venture to prophesy that 
the International Prize-court will pronounce in favour of 
it. Times and circumstances have undergone a great 
change since the Rule was first called into existence. So 
long as other nations possessed navies smali in compari- 
son with that of Great Britain, and therefore absolutely 
powerless in a struggle with this country, they tried 
to restrict, so far as possible, the application of the 
powerful weapon which this large navy put into the 
hand of Great Britain. Hence the constant agitation, 
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since the middle of the eighteenth century, for the 
abolition of the rule that enemy merchantmen may 
be captured on the high seas. But, since the growth 
of navies among continental Powers, these Powers have 
learnt to appreciate the value of such a weapon in war ; 
and the outcry against the capture of enemy private 
property on the high seas has become less loud. Until 
a few years ago, it could be asserted that Great Britain 
stood alone in opposing the abolition of this practice. 
To-day, on the contrary, it may be said that, even if 
Great Britain were to propose that private enemy pro- 
perty on the high seas should no longer be liable to 
capture, it is probable that the majority of the maritime 
Powers would refuse to accede. 

There is noticeable a slow but constant increase in the 
number of continental publicists who oppose the abolition 
of the once so maligned practice of capturing enemy 
merchantmen. And, when the United States of America 
brought the matter, in 1907, before the second Peace 
Conference, France, Russia, Spain, Portugal, Japan, 
Colombia, Panama, and Mexico voted with Great 
Britain in favour * of the existing practice. The fact that 
several foreign states are steadily increasing their fleets 
supplies an adequate explanation of this sudden turn in 
favour of the old rule in naval warfare. Now there is 
only one step from the appreciation of the rule that 
enemy merchantmen are liable to capture, to the appre- 
ciation of the Rule of 1756; for the former may, to 
a great extent, lose its value if the latter is not 
recognised. A minority of continental Powers, in- 
cluding Germany, was already prepared, at the Naval 
Conference of London, to adopt a stipulation in the 
Declaration of London recognising the Rule of 1756 


* The somewhat ambiguous attitude of Germany is of particular interest, 
as she has of late become a naval Power of the first importance. Her 
representativeiat the Peace Conference declared that the problem concerning 
the right of capture was so intimately connected with the subjects of 
contraband and blockade that it could not be solved before these subjects 
had found due consideration ; and with this reservation the German vote 
was given in favour of the American proposal. But, at the Naval Conference 
of London in 1908--9, Germany was in favour of the Rule of 1756; and we 
may therefore presume that henceforth she will take sides with Great 
Britain in upholding the ancient rule sanctioning the capture of enemy 
merchantmen. 
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but the point had to remain open, as the majority 
objected. There is no doubt that, with the growth of 
the navies of the continental states, the present majority 
will dwindle down to a minority; and it may be asserted 
that the validity of the Rule of 1756 is not only of 
interest to Great Britain, but also to every other naval 
Power possessing a large fleet. What applies to indi- 
viduals also applies to nations; no sooner are their own 
interests touched than they learn to acknowledge the 
justice of a claim to which formerly they were opposed. 
But is the Rule of 1756 in conformity with justice 
and fair treatment so far as neutrals are concerned? 
Is it not frequently maintained that the rule interferes 
unjustly with neutral commerce, and that for this reason 
it is contrary to a recognised principle of International 
Law that neutral commerce must not be interfered with ? 
In spite of the number and the authority of the publicists 
who assail it, unbiassed examination must establish the 
justice and fairness of the rule. There is no principle 
of International Law in existence according to which 
every and any kind of neutral commerce is exempted 
from interference on the part of belligerents; although, 
since a condition of peace obtains between neutrals and 
either belligerent, neutral commerce must, on the whole, 
be allowed to continue as in time of peace. But belliger- 
ents can forbid and punish trade with blockaded ports, 
unneutral services, and the carrying of contraband. 
Why should neutral vessels be allowed to embark in 
time of war upon a kind of commerce from which they 
are deliberately shut out in time of peace, if such a 
transfer is calculated to wrest a powerful weapon from 
the hands of one of the two belligerents? The Rule of 
1756 interferes in no way with neutral commerce as 
existing in time of peace; it only prevents neutral vessels 
from. embarking upon a new kind of commerce which 
involves valuable assistance to the enemy at the expense 
of the opposing belligerent. Those maritime Powers 
which uphold the right to capture enemy private pro- 
perty on the high seas do so because the interception 
of the sea-borne commerce of the enemy is considered 
a valuable means of bringing the enemy to terms. The 
Rule of 1756 is merely a logical consequence of this right, 
and must stand or fall with it. Hence it is to be expected 
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that the International Prize-court will pronounce in favour 
of the rule. 


Having discussed some of the criticisms directed 
against the Declaration of London and the probable 
attitude of the International Prize-court with regard to 
the points deliberately left unsettled by the Declaration, 
we may now attempt to sum up the merits of the Declara- 
tion as a whole. As we have said, it represents a fair 
compromise between all the interests concerned. If the 
offensive force of the maritime Powers as belligerents is 
in some points decreased, it has been increased in others. 
Where these Powers have made concessions which - 
restrict them to a certain extent when belligerents, they 
naturally derive advantages as neutrals, and vice versa. 
It would be ridiculous to maintain that the Declaration, 
though a masterpiece of draughtsmanship, is not open to 
criticism with regard to some points, or will not in its 
application permit of many controversies. A convention 
which is the result of compromises between the con- 
flicting interests of many Powers can hardly be perfect, 
and is certain to reveal weak points when put to the test 
of practice, just as a Bill does which has become an Act 
after having emerged from the cross-fire of the conflict- 
ing interests represented by two parties and in both 
Houses of Parliament. The fact that the Naval Con- 
ference was able to produce the Declaration at all is a 
striking example of the only way in which International 
Law can expand and become effective. So long as the con- 
flicting interests of the different Powers concerning any 
particular point are of such enormous importance as to 
prevent a compromise, no agreement on a general rule 
of International Law concerning such a point is possible. 
But, as time goes on and circumstances and conditions 
change, the importance of the conflicting interests may 
become less; other interests may arise which impera- 
tively demand some compromise on the point in question ; 
and then a general rule of International Law, which was 
formerly impossible, becomes not only feasible, but a 
necessity. 

In 1856, when the Declaration of Paris made its 
appearance, this meagre enactment of four rules was 
hailed as embodying an enormous progress in the province 
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of International Law ; and the world at large was satis- 
fied that, in existing circumstances, no further advance 
was possible. The unforeseen increase of international 
intercourse, and the political developments during the 
two following generations, have brought about that 
alteration of conditions which has made possible the 
birth both of the Conventions produced by the Peace 
Conferences at the Hague and of the Declaration pro- 
duced by the Naval Conference of London. An unpreju- 
diced examination of this latter must lead to the convic- 
tion that, on the whole, the interests of this country are 
not only not endangered by its stipulations, but are 
rendered even more secure. However this may be, much 
as it is to be hoped that it will be ratified by this country, 
ratification ought not to be given unless public opinion 
is convinced of the merits of the Declaration. Naval 
superiority is an indispensable condition of the very 
existence of the British Empire. Everything must be 
carefully avoided which tends in the least to diminish 
such superiority. If we who are in favour of the Declara- 
tion of London, cannot convince public opinion that it 
does not endanger, but on the whole renders even more 
secure, the interests of the British Empire, then the 
Declaration must remain unratified until public opinion 
is better informed. But its fate should be determined by 
the points which the Declaration endeavours to settle, 
and not by those which are entirely outside its scope. 
We have already stated that the conversion of merchant- 
men into men-of-war is a topic with which the Declara- 
tion abstains from dealing. Our Government is in no 
way hampered by it in any attempts which it may make 
in future to induce the maritime Powers to adopt a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. It is of still greater 
importance to emphasise the fact that the question as to 
the right to capture enemy merchantmen on the high 
seas remains entirely outside the scope of the Declara- 
tion. There is nothing in that document which in any 
way endangers this right, or tends to mitigate its rigorous 
application. Were it otherwise, we should not hesitate 
in opposing, to the best of our power, the proposal for its 
ratification which is now before the country. 


( 486 ) 


Art. 7—SPORT AND DECADENCE. 


THERE is no belief, however false, which does not 
contain an element of truth; but it rarely happens that 
the repudiation of a discredited belief does not involve 
the abandonment of whatever grains of truth it contained. 
There are always some bushels of wheat in a field of tares. 
It is only in comparatively recent years that the popular 
fallacy, based upon a false analogy, has disappeared— 
that the existence of a race or a nation is governed by 
the same laws which determine the period of the life of 
the individual man. A nation is an organisation of 
organisms; but it does not follow that the laws of living 
organisms have any real bearing upon the duration of 
such organisations. It is true that the organisation 
ceases to exist with the extinction of the organisms ; but 
it is not true that the destruction of the organisation 
involves the disappearance of the organisms included 
in it. 

The laws which govern life determine life in all its 
forms, from the humblest protozoon to the most developed 
mammal. Tennyson, when he apostrophised the old yew, 
whose ‘ fibres net the dreamless head,’ indulged in a false 
antithesis. 

‘The Seasons bring the flower again, 
They bring the firstling to the flock ; 
But in the dusk of thee the clock 

Beats out the little lives of men.’ 


The seasons do not bring the same flower again ; and this 
year’s firstling is not last year’s firstling reborn. Nor is 
the ‘little life of man’ determined by other causes than 
those which operate in the case of the primrose or the 
lamb. Measured by the beat of the clock, some organisms 
run the gamut of their career in a few days, while others 
exhaust centuries. But the process is the same. During 
its brief lifetime an aphis may have a progeny comput- 
able only in billions; a score may be born in as many 
hours, and in a few days become the founders of new 
families. At the other end of the scale an Indian ele- 
phant born in the reign of Aurungzeb might have wit- 
nessed the great coronation Durbar of 1903 and have left 
behind him fewer offspring than many an Eastern 
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potentate. Again, unicellular animals in normal condi- 
tions probably never die what we call a natural death. 
They may be devoured and absorbed, but, if they do not 
perish from violence, they are virtually immortal; they 
reproduce themselves by partition, and the ameba almost 
alone is entitled to say with literal accuracy ‘non omnis 
moriar.’ 

Indeed, if we draw any analogy at all between the 
life of a nation and the life of a living organism, it will 
have to be between the biography of a monad and the 
history of a race. Who will say that the English race was 
begotten and born? that the French will ever be old, or 
that the Germans were ever young? that the Americans, 
who started life as a venerable group of pilgrim-fathers, 
do not become more juvenile with every succeeding 
generation? What ‘stages’ have there been in the 
life of the Chinese? and in what respect have the 
Bedouins developed or retrograded since the days of 
Ishmael? The tribe of the HawdAjin, which supplied 
Mahomet with a foster-mother, exists to-day in exactly 
the same stage of development as it had reached, not 
only in the days of Mahomet, but in those of Moses. 
Individuals perish as the flowers fade and the leaves fall ; 
but the race, like the genus and the species, need not die, 
though it may. While, however, we are bound to dismiss 
the analogy between the individual life and collective 
life, we are not at liberty to overlook the fact that 
nations may decline and fall, as many have declined and 
have fallen, or to ignore the warning of history which 
teaches us that the organisation which we call a state 
may perish by external disaster or by internal demoralisa- 
tion. Some of the cataclysms which have wiped out 
nations have been the result of agencies beyond human 
power to anticipate or avert; others have been the 
palpable product of apathy, self-indulgence, or criminal 
neglect. 

Race suicide is possible. It may take the form of the 
selfish and deliberate sterilisation of marriage, as in 
France; it may be effected by legislative follies, or it 
may be brought about by popular tendencies towards 
effeminacy and self-indulgence, with the consequent 
result of the relaxation of the moral and physical fibre. 
Superhuman agencies, such as the influence of a new 
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climate and a new soil upon invaders or immigrants, 
may account sometimes and in some places for the 
deterioration of races; they cannot be urged as an 
apology for the decay of peoples rooted to the self-same 
soil under the self-same sky for countless generations. 
Spain perhaps supplies the most striking illustration of 
the interaction of climatic influences and human frailty. 
One short passage from Mr Stanley Lane-Poole’s ‘ Moors 
in Spain’ will suffice as an illustration. Mr Poole is 
summarising the brief and fateful history of the Almora- 
vides, the hardy Moslem dissenters of Africa who had 
crossed the Straits. 


‘What had happened’ (he says, p. 183) ‘to the Romans and 
the Goths now happened to the Berbers. They came to Spain 
hardy, rough warriors, unused to ease or luxuries, delighting 
in feats of strength and prowess, filled with a fierce but 
simple zeal for their religion. They had not been long in the 
enjoyment of the fruits of their victory when all the de- 
moralisation which the soft luxuries of Capua brought upon 
the soldiers of Hannibal came also upon them. They lost 
their martial habits, their love of deeds of daring, their 
pleasure in enduring hardships in the brave way of war; 
they lost all their manliness with inconceivable rapidity. In 
twenty years there was no Berber army that could be trusted 
to repel the attacks of the Castilians; in its place was a 
disorganised crowd of sodden debauchees, miserable poltroons 
who had drunk and fooled away their manhood’s vigour and 
become slaves to all the appetites that make men cowards. 
. . . Such rulers do not rule for long.’ 


What was true of the Berbers was equally true of the 
Arabs and of the predecessors of the Arabs, the Goths, 
who, as Gibbon (cap. i) tells us, 


‘were no longer the victorious barbarians who had humbled 
the pride of Rome, despoiled the Queen of Nations, and pene- 
trated from the Danube to the Atlantic Ocean. Secluded 
from the world by the Pyrenean Mountains, the successors 
of Alaric had slumbered in a long peace; the walls of the cities 
were mouldered into dust; the youth had abandoned the exer- 
cise of arms; and the presumption of their ancient renown 
would expose them in a field of battle to the first assaults of 
an invader.’ 


The successive degenerates of Spain might plead the 
influence of soil and climate as an excuse for their 
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enervation; but what plea could England offer—the 
England of the inviolate shores and a thousand years of 
glorious history—if her sons went the way of the Celti- 
berians, the Romans, the Visigoths, the Arabs, the Ber- 
bers, and the later inhabitants of Spain ? 

Disease, moral and physical, is mainly the handiwork 
of a man’s perversity or folly. The symptoms of national 
decay are many and easily diagnosed. A nation ison the 
downward grade when a large portion of its population 
is (1) unwilling to defend or incapable of defending what, 
not without reason, we call the mother-land against 
external attack ; (2) is unable or unwilling to provide by 
its own exertions for its own immediate wants or to save 
from the earning of its industry a sufficiency to meet the 
exigencies and disabilities of old age; (3) is unable or 
unwilling to indulge in recreation except vicariously, and 
regards ‘sport’ as a pastime to be undertaken by others 
paid for the purpose for the amusement of onlookers. 
The ‘Quarterly Review’ has dealt comprehensively with 
the two earlier symptoms as revealed by the insufficiency of 
our army and by the pauperising influence of old-age 
pensions. It remains to deal with the third, which is 
tardily awakening very justifiable apprehension and 
anxiety. 

It is a commonplace, though a commonplace too often 
disregarded in practice, to say that most vices are the 
result of confusing means and ends. Some one has as- 
serted that all vice is exaggerated virtue. Thrift carried 
to excess is miserliness ; extravagant self-restraint culmi- 
nates in an unwholesome asceticism and monasticism ; 
valour may be exalted into foolhardiness ; and liberty, as 
we know too well, may degenerate into licentiousness. 
In the same manner the natural and beneficent desire for 
physical fitness carried to an extreme becomes athleticism. 
The training of the body is essential to well-being, but it 
is subordinate to the education of the mind. Physical 
fitness is indispensable for moral and intellectual fitness ; 
but the former is no alternative for the latter. 

Those who quote Plato as a champion of athleticism 
can never have read Plato. Gymnastics, as inculeated in 
the ‘ Republic,’ represent the very antithesis of athletics. 
In the Platonic sense, the body stands to the mind in the 
same relation as the scabbard does to the sword; and 
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while a defective or neglected sheath may impair the 
efficiency of the blade, and a dirty scabbard often means 
a slovenly swordsman, it is the steel and not the cover 
that counts on the day of battle. In Jowett’s summary 
of the passages in the ‘ Republic’ dealing with gymnastics, 
the gist of Socrates’ argument is given as follows: 


‘ Next we pass on to gymnastics, about which I would remark 
that the soul is related to the body as a cause to an effect ; 
and therefore, if we educate the mind, we may leave the 
education of the body in her charge, and need only give a 
general outline of the course to be pursued. In the first place, 
the guardians must abstain from strong drink, for they 
should be the last persons to lose their wits. Whether the 
habits of the palaestra are suitable to them is more doubt- 
ful, for the ordinary gymnastic is a sleepy sort of thing, 
and left off suddenly is apt to endanger health. But our 
warrior athletes must be wide-awake dogs, and must also 
be inured to all changes of food and climate.’ 


With athleticism so defined, limited, and taught its proper 
place, no sensible man will quarrel. But what would 
Plato have said to men who devoted their lives to 
‘record-breaking’ in games or in sports, and to their 
trainers and their admirers? He would have greeted 
them as he greeted the ‘champions’ and the ‘record- 
breakers’ in the mimetic arts, and have said, 


‘therefore, when any of these clever multiform gentlemen 
comes to us and makes a proposal to exhibit himself and his 
performances, we will fall down and worship him as a sweet 
and holy and wonderful being; but we must also inform him 
that there is no place for such as he is in our State; the law 
will not allow them. And so, when we have anointed him 
with myrrh and set a garland of wool upon his head, we shall 
send him to another city; for we mean to employ for our 
soul’s health the rougher and severer artist who will imitate 
the styles of the virtuous only, and will follow those models 
which we prescribed at first when we began the education of 
our soldiers.’ 


If we wish to see how far we have travelled out of the 
right road, we have only to contrast the Olympic Games, 
as celebrated in the palmy days of Hellas, with the 
meretricious parody of which we have recently had 
experience. Two considerations are always left out of 
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sight when the Olympic Games are cited as a precedent 
for modern athletic contests. In the first place, the 
Greek festival was religious and national; and constituted 
one of the many efforts made to surmount the obstacles 
to Hellenic unity presented as much by the geographical 
configuration of Hellas as by racial jealousies. Moreover, 
though we associate, naturally enough, the sanctuary of 
the Greeks with the Olympic Games, it must be re- 
membered that these were not the only or the most 
permanent attractions of the festival celebrated only once 
in five years in the lovely valley of the Alpheus. There 
was the great Olympeion—burnt in the fifth century of 
our era by the fanatical Theodosius II—with its colossal 
statue of Zeus, the masterpiece of Pheidias, and many 
another marble from the hands of the childless creators of 
sculpture; there was the Herzum, where the simple prizes, 
the garlands of wild olive, were stored for the victors ; and 
there were the ten thesauri built for the reception of the 
dedicatory offerings of the Greek cities. How magnifi- 
cent a collection of Greek art was accumulated in Olympia 
is perhaps best demonstrated by the remark of the elder 
Pliny that éven in his day there were still standing three 
thousand statues, amongst them the recently recovered 
Hermes of Praxiteles. The other point so often ignored 
is that, with the possible exception of the chariot-races 
and the horse-races (latterly the occasion for social or 
individual ostentation of wealth), the games were all 
connected with physical exercises calculated to make a 
man an efficient soldier. 

Perhaps the reductio ad absurdum of the Hellenic 
precedent is supplied by the inclusion in the so-called 
Olympic Games (new style) of what is misnamed the 
Marathon Race, a counterfeit presentment, grotesque in 
itself, which has been re-counterfeited all over the world 
on covered tracks reeking with tobacco and drink and 
seething with gamblers who in many instances have 
come to see foul play. Only by reason of the unconscious 
irony with which the gods visit the foolishness of mortals 
could such a contest with such a name have received the 
patronage of men who profess and call themselves 
Hellenists. To begin with, the programme of the real 
Olympic Games contained no ‘Marathon Race.’ Whether 
this modern innovation had its origin in an unauthenti- 
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cated legend of an unnamed Athenian who, when the 
Persians were routed, ran at top speed from the plain of 
Marathon to the capital, and with his last gasp proclaimed 
the victory; or whether it may be traced back to the 
better-assured feat of Pheidippides who, despatched on 
the landing of the Persians by the Athenians to Sparta to 
summon aid, covered the distance of 150 miles on foot in 
forty-eight hours, the moral of the myth or the incident 
has been entirely missed by the organisers of ‘ Marathon 
Races. Whatever the reward given to the runner who 
lived to receive the prize of endurance and patriotism, 
whatever the honour paid to the mythical hero whose 
last breath was expended in relieving the intolerable 
anxiety of his fellow citizens, it is manifest that they 
were not the material recognition of record-breaking, but 
the expression of national gratitude to a man who had 
not spared his own life in his devoted efforts to serve his 
country. The prize was not for the pace or the distance 
covered, but for the spirit of patriotism which stimulated 
the muscles and braced the heart to an endurance beyond 
the ordinary compass of man. 

From the point of view of physical fitness, the 
extravagant value set in modern days upon record- 
breaking in athletics is altogether vicious, and results 
from a ludicrous confusion of two things which have 
only one factor common to both. Pheidippides could not 
have accomplished the mission entrusted to him had he 
not been physically ‘fit’; nor could a ‘ Marathon’ runner 
have established a record unless he were in a similar con- 
dition of bodily health. That is quite true; but it does 
not follow that temples and statues, or their modern 
equivalent, are legitimate rewards for record-breaking ; 
otherwise Pheidippides might have been deposed from 
his pedestal of glory to make room for some rival Athenian 
who, after months of special training at the hands of 
hired professionals, had ‘ negotiated ’—this we believe to 
be the sporting phrase—the same 150 miles in forty-seven 
hours, fifty-nine minutes, fifty seconds. 

The moderate exercise requisite to enable a man to 
provide a healthy lodging for a healthy mind, and to 
stand all the exertions likely to be demanded of him 
either as civilian or soldier, lies practically within the 
reach of all. There is no harm, but much good, from 
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a physiological point of view, in encouraging rational 
exercise by the artificial stimulus which rivalry in games 
and sports provides; from the sociological and ethical 
standpoint there is, as we shall see, very positive 
advantage in the supply of this incentive. Let us, how- 
ever, not forget that athleticism, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the phrase, means the improvement of those 
physical endowments which man shares with the rest of 
the animal world. At the best the record-breaker will 
never run down the hare, outleap the ibex, throw the 
grisly in a wrestling bout, overpower the elephant in 
a tug-of-war, or race the porpoise in a cross-Channel 
swim ; nay more, civilised man will never have the acute 
vision of the Red Indian that enables him to trace an 
enemy by a crumpled blade of grass, or the quickness of 
hearing to hear the footfall of his victim or his pursuer 
at a marvellous distance. But what muscles cannot do 
brains can. The nightingale in Mr Courthope’s ‘ Paradise 
of Birds’ sings: 


e 
‘Therefore, ye birds, in all ages, 
Man, in his hopes of the sky, 
Caught us and clapped us in cages, 
Seeking instruction to fly. 
But neither can cloister nor college 
Accord to the scholar this boon, 
Nor centuries give him the knowledge 
We get in a moon.’ 


Man, though he cannot fly like the eagle, can soar in 
balloons to altitudes in which the eagle would perish, 
and can rival the speed of his flight in aeroplanes; if 
he cannot run like the hare, he can in his trains travel 
from London to St Petersburg in a few hours. If he 
cannot wrestle with the bear, he can strike him dead 
from a distance at which he is beyond the range of 
hearing or vision or smell of the brute; if he cannot see 
a trail like the savage, civilised man can distinguish him, 
himself unseen, by the aid of the telescope, and can out- 
manceuvre him, himself unheard, by the aid of the electric 
telegraph. All these things he can compass by highly- 
trained brains kept healthy by an amount of exercise 
which occupies but a fraction of his working day. The 
result is that, in all games played with the head as well 
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as with the limbs, superiority of mind will more than 
make good inferiority in thew and muscle. If ‘sports’ 
could be justified only on their value as strengthening 
the claim of man’s ascendency as lord of creation, their 
case would be lost by default. If they are to command 
support, their claims must be vindicated on other 
grounds. 

Other grounds thereare. The unselfishness demanded 
in all games requiring combination, the healthy influence 
of corporate rivalry, legitimate jealousy for the prestige 
of university, college, or school, of the county or of the 
village, the moral tonic of moderate training, the sacrifice 
of pleasures not in themselves baneful but hindrances to 
the special fitness requisite for particular forms of sport, 
the social advantages of the equality of games and other 
virtues, link up, as it were, the moral, the intellectual, and 
the physical. To assert that, in the scheme of education 
which begins in the cradle and is only closed in the grave, 
the training of the body is secondary and that of the 
mind is primary, is not to decry the value of healthy out- 
door sport. The mischief of reversing this order is seen 
at work in the excessive importance attached to superi- 
ority at games in our universities and public schools. The 
universities set the tune, and the public schools take 
it up. If the attainment of a ‘Blue,’ in itself a legitimate 
and healthy object of ambition, is to rank with or above 
the highest academic distinctions, and if the college or 
the university profits by the number of record-breakers it 
contains, it follows, as effect follows cause, that our great 
schools, from the preparatory to the best of our public — 
seminaries, will vie with one another in turning out 
‘blues’ and record-breakers. With what consequences? 
The public schools will, as they do, recruit their teaching 
staff preferably from those who, to moderate academic 
distinctions, can add the lustre of achievement by ‘ flood 
and field,’ on the cinder track, or on the cricket-ground. 
At present the authorities select, ceteris paribus, an 
athlete as an undermaster. They will soon, with Mel- 
bourne, ‘damn the ceteris paribus. We shall recur to 
this evil from another point of view. For the moment it 
is sufficient to observe how this tendency to exaggerate 
the importance of sport acts and reacts upon masters and 
pupils and upon the relations between the universities, 
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and the public schools. If prominence in the sporting 
pages of the newspaper pays better than eminence in the 
columns headed ‘University Intelligence,’ it is safe to 
prophesy that from beginning to end of our scheme of 
education sport will be encouraged at the expense of 
intellect. 


‘So far we have discussed only that aspect of this 
serious problem of exaggerated athleticism as it affects 
those who actually take part in athletic competitions. 
What of those whose passion for games, all-absorbing as 
it is, is limited to vicarious performance—to the part of 
spectators of a struggle in which they themselves do not 
participate and never have participated, to a feeble sort 
of loca] patriotism, or, worst of all, to the gratification of 
a love of gambling? Attendance at a cricket-match or 
a football competition has not even the merit of en- 
couraging physical fitness. In nine cases out of ten it is 
but an excuse for loafing or worse. As these pages were 
being written, the following paragraph from a local 
paper caught the writer’s eye. Appropriately enough, it 
was headed ‘ Football Craze.’ It ran as follows: 


‘At a meeting of the Bristol Corporation Distress Committee 
yesterday the City Engineer asked for instructions regarding 
a number of the unemployed who, having been provided with 
relief work, asked that they might be allowed to cease work 
on Saturdays in time to watch football matches. One mem- 
ber said that some men even pawned their waistcoats to get 
money for football matches. It was decided to refuse the 
men’s application; and the chairman intimated that future 
applicants for time for football matches would be discharged.’ 


In Spain it is notorious that on the eve of a bull-fight 
cases of petty larceny are tripled, quadrupled, or quin- 
tupled in order that penniless ‘sportsmen’ may find the 
wherewithal to witness a game which demands, besides 
the daring of a few brave men, the death of half a dozen 
‘pampered bulls,’ the slaughter or mutilation of a dozen 
horses, and the presence and plaudits of thousands of 
men, women, and little children. 

The slow-moving British mind is growing apprehen- 
sive over the perversion of a spirit which it instinctively 
recognises as intrinsically sound. Groping about for 
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explanations and remedies, the average Englishman 
follows, not exactly the line of absolutely least resistance, 
but the line of resistance least objectionable to his pride 
and prejudice. So searching, he has blundered upon a 
clue which, properly understood, as at present he fails to 
understand it, lies at the root of the reluctantly acknow- 
ledged evil. The clue is supplied by the word ‘profes- 
sionalism.’ 

‘ Professionelisme c’est l’ennemi,’ but professionalism in 
a different and far wider sense than that in which the 
term is commonly employed. He is not necessarily a 
professional who has derived pecuniary advantages from 
playing a game; nor is he necessarily an amateur who 
has never had a penny from clubs or associations in the 
form of pay or expenses for services rendered. The 
crews which contend on the Thames for the honour of 
their respective universities are amateurs, though their 
training involves every year the expenditure of hundreds 
of pounds, which they do not find, and are not expected 
to find. The man who devotes the whole of his life to 
games is a professional, even if he has never received 
money, won a prize, or made a bet to his own profit; 
nay, even if his indulgence in sport absorbs most of his 
income. He is not an amateur who is one outwardly; 
nor is he necessarily a professional whose domestic 
budget shows that he is not financially the worse for 
playing games. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. The love of gate- 
money is the root of evil in athleticism; but the receipt 
of a share of the gate-money, either as direct wages or 
under the form of expenses, does not constitute the real 
difference between the professional and the amateur. 
The money test is absurd. A runs for a purse of 
sovereigns and becomes ipso facto a professional ; B runs 
for a twenty-guinea cup, sells it to the silversmith who 
supplied it, or exchanges it for forks or spoons, or any 
other articles of domestic utility, and claims the status of 
an amateur. The winner of the King’s prize at Bisley 
receives a handsome cheque for his success and loses 
none of his qualifications as an amateur. A boat-builder 
devotes his leisure time to rowing ‘for the love of the 
thing,’ and is disqualified from entering a competition as 
an amateur oarsman, The amateur who receives a few 
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hundreds a year as secretary to a county cricket club 
walks out to the pitch from the gentlemen’s pavilion, 
while the ‘player,’ who may get half the secretary’s 
salary, goes out to the same pitch through the profes- 
sionals’ gate. The player, at the close of his cricket 
career, is granted a ‘benefit’; the gentleman receives a 
‘testimonial.’ An amateur may run ‘against the clock’ 
to see if he can beat a professional's ‘ record time’ over a 
given distance ; but, if he run both against the clock and 
the professional at a meeting at which gate-money is 
charged, he is disqualified as an amateur though he does 
not pocket a penny of the gate-money. 

There is, no doubt, a distinction between real profes- 
sionalism and real amateurism ; but it is quite other than 
what is at present recognised. The true distinction 
is that which differentiates the enjoyment of food as 
necessary to well-being from gluttony, and that which 
marks off thrift from miserliness, regard for appearance 
from display, true piety from religious ostentation. In 
other words, it is the distinction between means to an 
end and the perversion of such means into an end in 
itself. The man who plays a game for the game’s sake, 
and for the pleasure and physical benefit it entails, 
without regard for profit or popularity, is an amateur ; 
the man who does exactly the same thing for a living or 
for the plaudits of the crowd is a professional. A clerk 
or an artisan who cannot afford to forfeit salary or wage 
for a day’s cricket, but receives the equivalent from his 
employers or his fellows, is just as much or just as little 
an amateur as the schoolmaster who is let off by the 
‘ Head’ to play for his county. The amateur is one who 
devotes a reasonable portion of his leisure to sport for 
the love of sport, and for the physical and moral advantage 
he derives from the pursuit. He is a professional who 
makes sport the be-all and end-all of his life, who 
espouses it because it provides a career the rewards of 
which are pelf, position, or popularity. How far the 
actual receipt of pay or compensation makes a man a 
professional depends upon circumstances and not upon 
principle. For instance, the squire of a village ‘ puts up’ 
half a dozen university men at the Hall for a cricket 
week, and sends another half-dozen villagers to the inn 
and pays their bill. Are the first six amateurs and 
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the second six professionals? If so, why so? If not, 
why not? 

There is doubtless a place, and an honourable place, 
for professionals in most classes of sport. The writer in 
bygone days has been too frequently associated with 
professionals at cricket, golf, Alpine climbing, and a 
variety of other recreations, not to appreciate to the full 
the many excellent qualities, moral and intellectual, 
possessed by the majority of men who make their living 
by that which, by him and other amateurs, is pursued for 
pleasure, mental relaxation, and physical benefit. Nobody 
who has climbed side by side with an expert guide, 
knowing that he can confidently trust him, who is not 
only his guide but his philosopher and friend, to risk life 
and limb for his employer, can regard the sordid money 
payment as constituting anything but the feeblest link in 
the chain that connects them. Still the guide is a pro- 
fessional, and is proud of the title. So, too, with the 
cricketer and the hired golf-partner. It is needless to 
labour the point or the distinction, because it is really 
not in dispute. All that is necessary is to remember 
that the professional is made for the game and not the 
game for the professional, that he is ancillary and not 
principal. 

We come back to the vital point of distinguishing be- 
tween means and ends. When the means are perverted 
into ends the mischief begins. The mischief is gate- 
money. In its origin the system was innocent and appar- 
ently insignificant. Its genesis was something like this. 
A few amateurs clubbed together to encourage sport by 
providing, in cases where the game is played by teams, 
compensation for the loss of time suffered by those who 
cannot afford to devote many hours gratuitously to sport. 
The compensation developes into a regular but still a 
modest salary ; competition raises the price till at last 
the outlay exceeds the resources of the subscribers; gate- 
money is then charged, and the paying guests of the club 
become the masters of the situation. The process can be 
studied most simply and most clearly in the case of 
cricket. The improvement of the ground, or in other 
words, the substitution of an artificially prepared arena 
for a roughly levelled village green or pasture-field, 
means larger scores; and the spectator, ie. the pay- 
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master, likes large scores. If the locality does not 
furnish raw material enough for the making of first-class 
players, alien amateurs are tempted into the district and 
professionals are bribed to qualify. In another depart- 
ment of sport, namely, Association football, there is a 
regular market and a recognised tariff for the sale and 
purchase of ‘cracks, for all the world as if they were the 
human chattels we flattered ourselves we had done with 
when we paid millions for the abolition of slavery. 

Any one who cares to study, from this point of view, 
the unedifying correspondence which preceded the selec- 
tion of the last Australian cricket éleven—all amateurs, 
by the way—will perceive the degree to which the sordid 
element of gate-money has penetrated into our great 
national game. Yorkshire and Kent, to their lasting 
credit, still refuse to play any but home-born members ; 
but other counties strive ceaselessly to secure the county 
championship by the aid of cricketers unconnected with 
them by family connexions, local patriotism, bona fide 
residence, or any other qualifications save those of a 
statutory domicile and stipulated remuneration. There 
is just as little ground for legitimate pride in a champion- 
ship gained under such conditions as there is for bewailing 
a national defeat, when a horse bred of English stock, 
prepared by an English trainer, and ridden by an English 
jockey, happens to win the Derby for a foreigner who 
has bought him in the open market. 

If, however, this were all that could be said by way 
of criticism of county cricket it would not amount to 
much. Unfortunately it is not all or nearly all. Old 
men who have watched with affection and some jealousy 
the fortune of cricket since they were boys, are united 
in opinion that the ‘county championship’ is already 
stifling, and will ultimately extinguish, what may be 
conveniently described as village cricket. Time was, 
not so long ago, when the average village lad with a 
taste and tendency for the best of games, with a stone 
for his wicket and a shapeless bit of wood for a bat, 
dreamt that he carried his marshal’s baton in his wallet, 
and that some day he might play for his county. To-day 
the sporting urchin, with difficulty escaping the lynx- 
eyed vigilance of the attendant inspector of elementary 
schools, knows that this goal is not for him unless he 
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is prepared to sacrifice everything else, and train or 
be trained for a professional career from his childhood, 
and that he has no more chance of being ‘picked up’ 
for early natural promise than the village lawyer has 
of becoming Lord Chancellor. 

Nor does the evil end here. With the many-headed 
monster, the public, which, having paid the gate-money, 
claims to call the play, enters the representative of 
the press. He, like the sophist in ‘The Republic,’ learns 
how to approach and handle men, at what times and 
from what causes the monster is dangerous or the 
reverse, what is the meaning of his several cries, and 
by what sounds, when another utters them, he is soothed 
or infuriated. When, by constantly living with the beast, 
he has become perfect in all this, he calls his knowledge 
wisdom, and makes a system or art which he proceeds 
to teach; not that he has any real notion of what he 
is teaching, but he names this honourable and that 
dishonourable, good or evil, great or ungreat, all in 
accordance with the tastes and tempers of the monster 
when he has learned the meaning of his inarticulate 
grunt. ‘Good is pronounced to be what pleases him, 
and evil what he dislikes.’ This is no caricature, but 
almost a psychograph of the spirit which permeates 
many if not most of the descriptive reports of cricket 
matches in popular sporting papers. One would imagine 
in reading them that the eleven players in the field 
and the two batsmen at the wicket were persons on 
trial before a popular jury, under a code of which the 
standard was the taste and caprice of a panel mostly 
ignorant and largely influenced by artificial sympathies 
or antipathies. Out of this pandering by our ‘special 
reporter’ to uneducated popular taste we get false 
standards of sport, the weekly ‘averages, the unhealthy 
competition for the services of ‘popular players, de- 
signated generally by their abbreviated Christian names 
or by nicknames, and all the paraphernalia of corruption 
and degradation which is ruining old English pastimes. 
Even in the case of the University boat-race, the 
freest of all from these mischievous influences, we find 
the presidents of the respective boat-clubs charged 
with ignorance, stupidity, or favouritism if a ‘popular’ 
oar does not find a place in the boat; while, if a 
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‘popular’ favourite in any kind of sport fails to come 
up to the expectations of his unknown votaries, he is 
morally stoned, and suffers the fate of every favourite 
‘nimium gaudens popularibus auris.’ 

The effect upon the players themselves is bad enough. 
Like members of modern parliaments, they are tempted 
to play to the gallery, not to the gallery represented by 
the actual spectators, but to that larger and still less 
discriminating crowd which follows ‘sport’ indolently 
and vicariously in the columns of the daily papers. 
The effect upon the public is worse. The majority of 
young men with any aptitude for healthy games, 
frightened by the grotesque criterion of excellence set 
up for them by the descriptive reporter, refrain from 
any attempt to take an active part in such competitions, 
but by the aid of their gate-money pay others to play 
for them and make a match an excuse for loafing up 
to the ground, sitting or dawdling away an afternoon, 
and ‘ backing their fancy’—most appropriate of phrases 
—with no regard for the merits of the game and with 
no real advantage moral or physical to themselves. 

Does any one flatter himself that the spirit of pro- 
fessionalism, using the term in its worst sense, and the 
selfish egotism absolutely forced upon the players by the 
vicious environments of the hour, are confined to one 
class or station in society? If such there be, he must 
still be very young, and can have no personal standard 
of comparison. Those who have passed middle age have 
only to give their memory free play and contrast, say, 
a university or public-school cricket match of the day 
with what they can remember thirty or forty years ago. 
Unrestrained, unabashed, unrebuked, the spirit of pro- 
fessionalism has insidiously permeated the atmosphere 
of Oxford and Cambridge, of Eton and Harrow. Boys 
and young men have lost the brilliant dash, the insouci- 
ance, the all-for-side-and-the-world-well-lost spirit which 
used to characterise, and should characterise, their age 
and their performances. To-day we see ‘old heads on 
young shoulders’ with a vengeance; boys play like old 
stagers, with an eye to the list of averages, and a 
scientific caution which in the young is almost re- 
pulsive. And how should it be otherwise? In their 
greedy competition for their form of gate-money, schools 
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of all grades, preparatory and public, as has already been 
observed, call in the aid of professionals in order that 
the school may turn out ‘blues’ if it cannot produce 
scholars. The professional brings with him—how can 
he help it?—his own atmosphere, created for him by 
his clients of the gallery, and by the sporting critics of 
the press. The schoolmaster imported on the strength 
of the reputation he has won in the playing-fields is 
a professional in all but name; he teaches as he has 
been taught; and so the vicious circle is perpetuated. 
Pastimes have become a profession; in a sense 
undreamed of in the philosophy of our fathers, ‘ redeunt 
Saturnia regna.’ Once more the noble savage running 
wild in the woods—yesterday he was called Longboat 
and ran in a tobacco-soddened atmosphere in a reeking 
stadium in New York—is the ideal of manhood. The 
ideal, mark you, not even the model; adoration of the 
‘crack sportsman’ at sixpence or a shilling a head, not 
imitation, is the principle of the cult of the day. Vicari- 
ous patriotism, vicarious exercise, vicarious providence— 
these are our present ideals; and the mad craze for 


‘athletics by other people,’ whether it be regarded as 
cause or effect, is amongst the most ominous and the 
most disheartening symptoms of the hour. We 


‘ Have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone?’ 


We do not even dance ourselves, but pay others to do 
it for us. 
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Art. 8—THE ENGLISH CONCEPTION OF POLICE. 


1. The Report of the Royal Commission upon the Duties of 
the Metropolitan Police. London: Wyman, 1908, Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 4156, 4260, 4261, of 1908. 

2. Die Polizei als Grundlage und Organ der Strafrechts- 
pflege in England, Schotiland, und Irland. By Dr 
Karl Weidlich. Berlin: Guttentag, 1908. 

3. Die Polizei in Stadt und Land in Grossbritannien. By 
Regierungsrat Dr C. Budding. Berlin: Guttentag, 1908. 

4, Self-government. (Communalverfassung und Verwalt- 
ungsgerichte in England.) By Rudolf Gneist. Third 
edition. Berlin: Springer, 1871. 

5. Justice and Police. (‘English Citizen Series.’) By F. W. 
Maitland. London: Macmillan, 1885. 

6. A History of Police in England. By Captain W. L. 
Melville Lee. London: Methuen, 1901. 

7. English Local Government from the Revolution to the 
Municipal Corporations Act. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. Three vols. London: Longmans, 1906-1908. 

And other works. 


Ir is perhaps a trait worth remarking in our national 
psychology that, although no people has displayed a 
more conservative veneration for historical tradition, we 
are yet slow to perceive the associations with the past 
that are presented by the commonest features of our 
everyday life. It is not an English habit to seek remote 
origins for existing institutions. At best our historical 
sense is but subconscious. We are curiously insensible 
to the direct connexion between great events and their 
fruits which we are now enjoying. Far less attention is 
paid in England to the commemoration of famous persons 
and of memorable days than in other countries possessing 
a less notable and less continuous history. It is typical 
that the birthdays of Cromwell, Chatham, and Pitt are 
accorded no popular recognition ; and that, of many great 
soldiers and sailors, Nelson alone is immortal to the 
masses. The reason for this national forgetfulness may 
perhaps be found in a tendency to regard things only as 
they are at the present, which is sometimes termed 
common-sense, sometimes short-sighted folly. What is in 
the main satisfactory we treat as a matter of course, just 
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part of the natural order of things as they may be 
expected to be in any well-managed society, and con- 
sequently demanding nothing more than a nodding 
acquiescence. It is only when we are brought into 
contact with foreign views and foreign institutions that 
we properly realise the peculiarity and significance of 
our own. 

The common attitude of Englishmen towards our police 
system constitutes a striking example of this simple 
truth. On the whole we deem it to be efficient, and we 
do not feel it to be oppressive. The law and civil liberty 
are alike safeguarded and preserved. There are very few 
reasonable men who would not endorse the verdict of the 
recent Royal Commission, whose Report is cited at the 
head of this article, that the police, whether in London 
or the provinces, ‘are entitled to the confidence of all 
classes of the community.’ In the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime they are not surpassed by those of any 
other country; yet at the same time they are truly the 
servants of the whole body of citizens in an exact and 
literal sense. All this we recognise with satisfaction ; 
and, finding small ground for criticism, we do not take 
the trouble to enquire into the causes of a state of affairs 
which we have come to consider as natural and axiomatic. 
Yet the most cursory acquaintance with continental 
police methods will at once suggest that the combination 
of efficiency with a scrupulous regard for individual 
freedom is by no means as usual or as commonplace as 
we suppose. Abroad we often find the policeman viewed, 
not as the guardian of the peace, but as a tyrannical and 
irksome functionary, more conscious of his own import- 
ance than of his duty to protect society. He is invested 
with powers which frequently infringe or imperil the 
liberty of the individual, without obviously furthering 
the repression of crime; and the more closely his pecu- 
liar characteristics are studied, the more patent to the 
English student does the wide divergence in theory and 
practice become, which divides his own from the foreign 
conception of police. 

Once this divergence is perceived and its explanation 
sought, it becomes necessary to probe deeply into English 
history, into ages far more remote than that of Sir 
Robert Peel, whom so many are accustomed to regard as 
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the Lycurgus of our police system in England. For it is 
only by tracing the means adopted for conserving the 
peace from the most primitive times that the unique 
character of the modern powers and organisation of the 
police can be understood, and the true causes of their 
marked differences from all continental types discovered. 
Behind the constable of to-day there lies a long chain of 
historical development, based on notions, political and 
social, which are derived from the dim ages of Germanic 
civilisation preceding the Norman Conquest; and it is 
only when this has been grasped that the causes of his 
efficiency, his popularity, and his success can be fully and 
adequately estimated. 

The radical and essential features of the English con- 
ception of police, as contrasted with that of other nations, 
could not be better summed up than in the words of Dr 
Weidlich (p. 22): 


‘The difference in principle which distinguishes the English 
from the continental police is that they are ordained, not for 
purposes of executive government in our sense, but for the 
purpose of the administration of criminal law and for the 
preservation of the peace—a conception which, even in the 
earliest times, had grown up out of that administration, and 
which, as inculeating the duty of preventing crime, still con- 
stitutes one of the central notions of English justice. Each 
individual member of the community bears a common respon- 
sibility for the preservation of the peace, and has been for 
centuries jointly liable, with all other members of tythings, 
hundreds, or counties, for the arrest and presentment to 
justice of his fellows in household or locality, and of any 
other evil-doer. Until the middle of last century this police 
duty was performed as an honorary office by the members of 
the parish in yearly rotation, and, even though powerful 
modern organisations have nowadays taken the place of 
these parish constables, the original Germanic conception of 
police service has yet survived. Now, as then, the police is 
the affair of the community, in which, in case of need, each 
member of the community must take a personal part, and the 
modern forces accordingly bear “a civilian and not military” 
character.’ 


This passage is an admirable statement of the funda- 
mental notion on which all measures for securing the 
peace in this country have been based for many centuries. 
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The expansion and development of the English police form 
a fascinating subject of study; and it is remarkable 
that no complete history of the subject has been written. 
Constitutional and legal historians have done much to 
elucidate the subject ; but, after the close of the Middle 
Ages, their references to it become infrequent, because, 
in a settled and civilised society, the manner in which 
order is preserved is a matter of less historical moment 
than in earlier times, when the struggle between the 
Saxon tradition of local government and the feudal 
tendency to centralisation was still undecided. The only 
attempt hitherto made to cover the whole ground is Capt. 
Melville Lee’s book, which is very readable and full of 
interesting matter. As a popular history of our police 
system it is excellent; but, though based to a consider- 
able extent on original sources, it hardly claims to be an 
exhaustive or scientific study. In Mr and Mrs Sidney 
Webb's history of English local government may be 
found a vast amount of valuable and detailed informa- 
tion about the constable and the administration of the 
law, especially during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries ; and a learned article by Mr H. B. Simpson, 
entitled ‘The Office of Constable,’ which appeared in the 
‘English Historical Review’ of October 1895, contains much 
materia] which would be of great use to any future 
worker in this field. The same remark may be made of 
the excellent chapter on ‘The Constables’ in Gneist’s 
‘Self-government.’ Mention should also be made of the 
late Prof. Maitland’s book, in the ‘ English Citizen Series,’ 
which gives an admirable survey of the position of the 
police in relation to the administration of justice, and a 
succinct account of their recent development and modern 
organisation. Nevertheless there exists no complete 
history of police in England; and the theme might well 
be treated by some research student among those who 
are now being endowed by various colleges at the old 
universities. As Dr Weidlich remarks, ‘there exist a 
number of unsystematic handbooks, but no comprehen- 
sive works’; and this is a reproach which ought to be 
removed. 


The full meaning of the passage quoted above, and its 
bearing on the modern relation between police and civil 
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liberty, may best be explained by a summary sketch of 
the development of the machinery for preserving the 
peace in England. From the most primitive times of 
which we have record, it was the duty of every locality 
to prevent and suppress crime within its borders. The 
first of these ends was aimed at by the system of ‘ borh’ 
and ‘tything, at first voluntary associations of sureties, 
later made compulsory by a statute of Canute, and finally 
stereotyped as ‘the view of frank-pledge’ soon after the 
Conquest. The object of this arrangement was to obtain 
security against crime by making men mutually re- 
sponsible for each other’s offences. As an enactment, 
probably to be ascribed to William I, puts it, ‘ omnis 
homo qui voluerit se teneri pro libero sit in plegio, ut 
plegius teneat et habeat illum ad justitiam si quid 
offenderit ; et si quisquam talium evaserit, videant plegii 
ut simpliciter solvant quod calumniatum est.’ Clearly 
the criminal was likely to be deterred by the knowledge 
that there were persons pecuniarily interested in bringing 
him to justice ; while the risk of financial loss doubtless 
made each member of a tything anxious for the moral 
rectitude of his fellows. 

Thus, even in primitive society, the first importance 
was attached to providing adequate means for the 
prevention of crime, which is the primary object of all 
well-directed police systems. The secondary object—the 
detection of crime when already committed, and the . 
bringing of the perpetrator to justice—was, in the nature 
of things, less easy to secure in the absence of any pro- 
fessional force. The only organisation for the apprehen- 
sion of criminals was afforded by the duty incumbent on 
each hundred to raise the ‘hue and cry’ at the summons 
of the hundred-man, and to go forth in pursuit ‘ to where 
God may direct them to go.’ This again is a very ancient 
obligation, and probably existed in some form before 
Edgar embodied it in an ordinance, and made the Hundred 
the unit for itsexecution. There were also other measures 
taken to suppress and discourage breaches of the law, 
such as the oath to keep the peace instituted by Edmund, 
and the fines imposed on vills for undetected murders, 
originated by William I to protect his followers from the 
English, but afterwards given a universal application. 
But the vital features of the Saxon and early English 
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police ‘system were that it was mainly preventive in 
its aims and entirely popular in its organisation. It was 
not, and it never became, the function of the central 
Government to maintain order directly ; but it was the 
duty of each district to secure tranquillity within its 
boundaries—a duty resting on the obligation imposed 
on every man by the Common Law to preserve the 
peace. 

It is clear that frank-pledge could only be effective so 
long as social relations remained simple and static. As 
soon as they became complicated by the comparatively 
free movement of individuals from place to place, the 
enforcement of the responsibility of sureties became im- 
possible. To this difficulty was added the antagonism 
between the two races after the Conquest, which rendered 
their co-operation as sureties unwilling and therefore 
unsuccessful. Indeed, it soon became obvious that some 
special officers were needed, who should be entrusted 
with police duties. At first it was doubtful whether 
these officers should be appointed by the Crown or by 
the local community. Tradition pointed to the latter 
mode, but feudal notions favoured centralisation. More- 
over, if the monarchy was to be powerful and effective, 
as the Norman kings intended it to be, justice must be 
under its immediate control; and justice is always closely 
allied to police. The actual result was in some measure 
a compromise; but the victory really rested with the 
English tradition of local government. For, though 
Henry II established itinerant judges and definitely co- 
ordinated the whole administration of justice under the 
royal courts, yet the duty of keeping the king’s peace 
was not entrusted only to royal agents. The sheriffs, 
who, in other circumstances might have attained the 
position of the Intendants in France and become weapons 
of arbitrary oppression, lost most of their powers through 
the alternate jealousy of the Crown and the nobility ; and 
with their decline the way was left open for the logical 
development of the English conception of police. 

With the growth of populous towns in which the 
inhabitants were no longer able to provide for their own 
security owing to the claims of business, to their numbers, 
and to the large area in need of protection, special 
officers became requisite for police duties; and their 
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selection naturally fell to the burghers. A number of 
local officials are mentioned in the documents of Henry 
III's reign—bailiffs, reeves, constables, and others—whose 
functions and mode of appointment are difficult to dis- 
tinguish, but who were alike concerned with the preserva- 
tion of the peace. Generally speaking, these officials 
were probably analogous to the hundred-men of earlier 
times ; that is to say, they were persons of position corre- 
sponding to the high constables of later epochs. Under 
them were placed watchmen, varying in number accord- 
ing to the size of the town, who were on duty from 
sunset to sunrise during the period between Ascension 
Day and Michaelmas. This organisation was made statu- 
tory by the Statute of Winchester, which sums up the 
system of Watch and Ward as it had developed since the 
Norman invasion. The old principle of local responsi- 
bility for crime was reaffirmed, and reinforced by the 
imposition of fines if the bodies of the offenders were 
not produced. ‘Chescun pais, ceo est asaver genz el pais 
demoraunz, respoignent des roberies e felonies fetes en 
lur pais.’ The bailiffs, who were officers elected by the 
borough, were to seek out strangers or suspicious persons 
weekly or fortnightly ; and the duty of every man to 
have harness in his house for the keeping of the peace 
was reiterated. ‘To make the view of armour,’ two 
constables were to be chosen in every Hundred and 
franchise, who should also supervise the watch, the 
highways, and the response to the hue and cry; and 
any defaults which they observed were to be presented 
to the Justices. 

In these provisions there is no innovation. Like so 
many early English statutes, the Statute of Winchester 
is little more than a restatement in legal form of customs 
and practices already in existence. It outlines the main 
features of our police system as it existed until the eve 
of the nineteenth century, but with one important omis- 
sion. The parish or petty constable, who became the 
chief police officer in rural districts, is not mentioned in 
the statute. It is true that a reference to him has 
usually been found in the clause already noticed, which 
connects the constable with the view of armour, and that 
in a writ of 1252 there is supposed to be an even earlier 
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mention of the office. Nevertheless, a scrutiny of the 
two passages, and a consideration of the duties which 
are assigned in them to the constable, give strong ground 
for thinking that this officer was in no sense a petty 
constable, but corresponded to the capitalis constabularius 
of the Hundred, who may be identified with the high 
constable of later times, a man of good standing who 
supervised the police and fulfilled other important ad- 
ministrative functions. 

The first unambiguous reference to the parish constable 
occurs in an Act of 1328, where he appears in company 
with borough-holders and ‘the wardens of the peace 
within their wards’; but it is not to be assumed that 
he had not existed before this date. As society had 
developed during the thirteenth century, and its criminal 
business became more complicated, the need for a better 
police system was felt not only in towns, but in country 
districts also; villages came to require their parish 
constables, just as the boroughs employed their bailiffs 
and their watchmen. At the same time there was no 
uniform or regulated growth of a new and definite 
organisation. The old machinery was merely extended 
to meet present needs ; and the practice probably differed 
widely in different parts of the country, so that in some 
places the officer representing the community would bear 
the Saxon title of ‘borsholder’ or ‘tything-man,’ in 
others the French name of ‘ constable.’ 

But, although the old tradition survived that the 
conservation of the peace was the affair of the locality, 
yet an important modification began to make its appear- 
ance, as soon as special police-officers were created. The 
responsibility which had formerly belonged to the whole 
community now passed in large measure, though not 
entirely, to the individuals who represented it. This 
transition may be traced in a statute of 1330, which 
mentions that ‘constables and townships have been 
unwilling to take thieves and felons’ on account of the 
exorbitant charges made by the sheriffs for receiving 
them. Here the township and its delegate are evidently 
regarded as jointly and severally responsible for the 
suppression of crime, a fact which throws an important 
light on the fundamental truth that the powers of the 
modern policeman are essentially those exercised in 
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earlier times by the locality as a whole. Nevertheless, 
the authority of the constable increased, as the duty of 
dealing with crime was laid mainly on his shoulders; 
and it was a natural result of this tendency that his 
responsibility to the body of citizens whom he represented 
should become less marked, while his immediate sub- 
ordination to the administrators of the criminal law and 
to the King whose nominees they were was more clearly 
emphasised. 

The Justices of the Peace, like the constables, had 
obtained formal recognition from Edward III; and 
thenceforth they became the chief instruments for en- 
forcing the law. As such, they were inevitably brought 
into constantly closer relations with the local officers who 
were charged with the same business, but who had no 
judicial powers derived from a royal commission ; with 
the result that the constables gradually came to owe a 
direct allegiance to the King as well as to the parish, and 
to be commonly regarded as the executive servants of 
the justices. This subordination is first explicitly re- 
cognised in an Act of 1485, empowering the Justices to 
issue warrants to constables and bailiffs against persons 
hunting by night or in disguise, and is made yet more 
clear by a statute of 1535, enjoining the attendance 
of both high and petty constables on the newly 
created Justices in Wales ‘in all and every thing 
and things concerning their authority,’ after the same 
manner as ‘in other shires of this realm of England.’ It 
followed, as a logical consequence of this tendency, that 
the magistrates should acquire the power of choosing the 
officers who carried out their behests. The normal mode 
of appointment was by the Court Leet, assembled by 
the lord of the manor; but in 1662 any two Justices 
were permitted to fill a vacancy in the office, subject 
to the approval of the next Court Leet or Quarter 
Sessions. 

It will thus be seen that the ancient theory which 
made the district responsible for crime and its suppres- 
sion became modified by the introduction of elements 
of centralisation. Yet it needs very little reflection to 
perceive how comparatively ‘insignificant these new 
elements were in fact. First, the constable was not a 
salaried officer, but was selected annually from the 
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burgess-roll. In the eighteenth century he or his 
deputy occasionally received a slight remuneration ; 
but, as a rule, his tenure of office involved him in 
financial loss. As Defoe exclaimed, ‘the imposition of 
the office is an insupportable hardship; it takes up so 
much of a man’s time that his own affairs are frequently 
totally neglected and too often fall to his ruin. Yet 
there is neither profit nor pleasure therein.’ This view 
belongs to an age when the constable was declining, and 
when he either disregarded his functions altogether, or 
recouped himself by peculation for any loss of time or 
money which they involved; but in rural districts the 
old conception that police duties should be performed by 
an unpaid officer taken from the parish survived in 
theory unimpaired until 1839, if somewhat discredited by 
the fact that in many parishes no officer at all was to be 
found. 

A still more important point illustrating the persist- 
ence of the antique popular notion is the attitude of the 
law towards the constable. It is a commonplace that 
in England there has never been any system of droit 
administratif distinguishing the legal liabilities of 
government officials from those of ordinary citizens ; 
but, as has already been shown, the constable’s office 
was related both to the community and to the Crown, 
and in consequence presented some difficulty to jurists. 
There can be no doubt, however, that in strict law the 
powers of the constable could scarcely be differentiated 
from those of the private citizen before the eighteenth 
century. His liabilities in regard to the seizure of 
criminals were indeed greater; but in the reign of 
Elizabeth the participation of the whole community in 
this duty was still a prominent feature of our police 
system. As Sir Thomas Smith says in a well-known 
passage, ‘That parish which doth not his dutie, but 
letteth, by their negligence, the theife to depart, doth 
not only pay a fine to the king, but must repay to the 
party robbed his damages. So that every Englishman is 
a serjeant to take the theife; and [he] who showeth 
negligence therein doth not only incurre evil opinion there- 
fore, but hardly shall escape punishment.’ Indeed this 
obligation on civilians to arrest existed, not only with 
respect to felons, but was extended by an Act of 1604 to 
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‘ rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars,’ who were to be 
handed over to the constable or tything-man, under pain 
of forfeiting ten shillings for every default. 

Hence it was but logical that the constable, although 
a special officer appointed to keep the King’s peace, should 
yet be endued with no extraordinary authority in Common 
Law, because every citizen to some extent shared his re- 
sponsibility. Even the distinction which now exists, by 
which the private individual may only arrest in case of 
actual felony, whereas the constable may arrest on mere 
suspicion of its commission, was not clearly laid down 
before 1780; and the special position enjoyed by the 
policeman of to-day rests almost exclusively on statutes 
of comparatively recent date. It is true that constables 
were wont to place people summarily in the stocks for 
minor offences, and that, by an Act of 1604, they could 
order persons suspected of plague to remain in their 
houses ; but the former power was probably in its origin 
more customary than legal, while the latter existed but 
for one year only. Again, it is true that, especially 
under the Tudors, the constables, as the servants of the 
Justices, were entrusted with the execution of multi- 
farious regulations imposed by a paternal government, 
in addition to the conservation of the peace. As poor- 
law officers, they had to make a monthly ‘view and 
search of all the aged, impotent, and lame persons within 
the precinct of their jurisdiction,’ and to see that they 
were conveyed back to the parish whence they came ; as 
inspectors of labour, they had to supervise the registra- 
tion of labourers and their hours of work; as guardians 
of the Church, they brought before the Bench parsons 
who had married without the sanction of the Bishop of 
the diocese and two Justices of the shire. Yet these 
accretions did not transform the fundamental character 
of the office. At most the constable was but the instru- 
ment of the local authority ; he never became the direct 
representative of the Staatsgewalt, deriving his power 
from the central government and fenced about with the 
privileges and the sacro-sanctity pertaining to an official 
hierarchy. 

This system of parish constables, supplemented in the 
towns by watchmen appointed by the borough, was 
practically the only system of police known outside 
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London before the reforms of 1839.* Its principle was 
the old principle already indicated, that prevention is 
better than punishment; and this we find clearly re- 
iterated by Lambard in the seventeenth century. 


‘The conservation of the peace’ (he says) ‘standeth in three 
things; that is to say, first, in foreseeing that nothing be 
done that tendeth either directly or by means to the breach 
of the peace; secondly, in quieting and pacifying those that 
are occupied in the breach of the peace; and thirdly, in 
punishing such as have already broken the peace.’ 


It would be unsafe to deny that these objects were 
fairly attained by means of the constables until the 
middle of .the seventeenth century. No doubt Dog- 
berries were not uncommon in Shakespeare’s time ; but 
the majority are likely to have been what Coke terms 
idonet homines—men of honesty, knowledge, and ability, 
this last ‘as well in estate as in body,’ which enabled 
them to attend to their duties without fear of any man, 
and without being hampered by poverty. So long as 
men of this class were available, the system may well 
have been fairly effective, at any rate in country districts ; 
but it is clear that it could not remain so when the 
population became primarily industrial rather than 
agricultural. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the large 
towns, and particularly London, were in a state of 
anarchy. In the streets at night there was no kind of 
security. The watch were powerless to prevent the Earl 
of Rochester from carrying off Miss Malet, ‘the great 
beauty and fortune of the North,’ as she was returning 
by Charing Cross from Charles II’s Court at Whitehall. 
In Anne’s time the Mohocks established a reign of terror 
for respectable citizens; while the exploits of Jonathan 
Wild, as portrayed by Henry Fielding, are scarcely 
credible in these days of skilled and well-organised 
detectives. The results of the collapse of the old system 
of Watch and Ward are well brought out by Capt. 


* In Cheshire a paid force was established by the Cheshire Constabulary 
Act, 1830, which reduced crime in a most remarkable way. There were 
also more than 500 voluntary associations in rural districts in different 
parts of the country (See ‘Report of the Constabulary Force Commission, 
1839.’) 
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Melville Lee, who makes it clear that, in spite of the 
Bow Street runners, whom Fielding and his brother 
created, there was no real safety in London before the 
establishment of the Metropolitan Police. Inthe country 
the same condition of disorder had come to prevail, 
though its growth was slower than inthetowns. Already 
in 1586 we are told by Harrison that day-labourers, poor 
husbandmen, and copyholders were ‘now and then’ made 
constables in the villages; and Dalton, writing in the 
reign of James I, mentions ‘that these officers were for 
the most part husbandmen, and so most of the day in 
the fields,’ though we may suspect this latter statement 
of exaggeration in view of the multifarious duties which 
the Parliament of that time thought fit to impose upon 
them. It is, however, certain that, with the decay of the 
yeoman-farmer during the eighteenth century, it became 
increasingly difficult to get men of good standing to fill 
the office; while those still available resorted to every 
expedient rather than undertake duties which had never 
been profitable, and which were now held to be onerous 
and irksome. As a consequence, the parishioner elected 
frequently availed himself of the legal facilities offered 
for the appointment of substitutes, and employed a 
deputy to take his place, usually a man entirely devoid of 
any qualifications for the post, old, incompetent, dishonest, 
and contemptible. At the same time, as the researches 
of Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb have proved, the old practice, 
by which the constable was selected by the Court Leet 
or the Justices, gave way in many cases to his nomina- 
tion by the parish vestry, which expected the magistrates 
to administer the oath to their choice without demur. 
This may indeed have been an innovation of a democratic 
character, but it was hardly conducive to the efficiency 
of the police, and made the election of officers in many 
instances a matter of political controversy. 

In a word, the ancient system for the conservation of 
the peace had utterly broken down by the year 1800. 
Neither in town nor in country was there security for 
person or property. The number of criminals had grown 
to alarming proportions. It was calculated that one- 
tenth of the population of the metropolis gained a liveli- 
hood by nefarious means, and this in spite of the steady 
increase of the Bow Street force. When Peel devoted 
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himself to the task of reform, it had become patent that 
the new conditions of life evolved in the process of 
industrial revolution, which had transformed the whole 
kingdom in the past one hundred and fifty years, de- 
manded a modern and effective organisation of police 
in order to cope with the new facilities and incentives 
afforded to crime. The case for reform was indeed over- 
whelming; yet so strongly rooted was the old notion 
that a professional police force was contrary to English 
traditions and would constitute a menace to individual 
liberty, that Peel’s proposals encountered the bitterest 
opposition both in Parliament and in the country at 
large. It is therefore a matter of some interest to gauge 
how far the spirit of the old system has been incor- 
porated in the new; how far, that is, a modern police 
organisation has been found compatible with the ancient 
English notions of civil freedom and self-government. 


In arriving at such an estimate, the impressions of 
two foreign observers so intelligent and so thoroughly 
conversant with the subject as Dr Weidlich and Dr 
Budding are of great assistance to the enquirer. These 
gentlemen, who are completeiy familiar with the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law in their own country, 
were sent by the German section of the International 
Criminalist Union to study the English system, and to 
make suggestions for the reform of German methods 
and procedure. They were given every facility for 
acquiring information, and, as a result, have produced 
two treatises of high value, combining width of grasp 
with astonishing mastery of detail. The points of view 
from which they have approached the subject are some- 
what different, inasmuch as their enquiries were intended 
to be complementary. Dr Weidlich concerns himself 
mainly with broad underlying principles, which he treats 
in a vigorous and attractive manner; while Dr Budding 
devotes himself to giving a very objective account of the 
actual organisation and administrative methods of the 
forces which he has studied. Both authors unite in 
finding much that deserves eulogy and little that 
deserves criticism in our system, though it should be 
remembered that their primary object is to emphasise 
its strong rather than its weak points, ia 
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To the English reader it is a matter of satisfaction 
that both writers single out for especial commendation 
just those features which ure most peculiarly indigenous, 
and may be traced back to the original conception of 
police in England. Both emphasise the fact that, in the 
new and effective organisation introduced by Sir Robert 
Peel, the old English notions were not destroyed, but 
preserved and rejuvenated. 


‘When the metropolitan police force was created’ (says Dr 
Weidlich) ‘what could have been more natural than to con- 
strue the position of the police in relation to the administra- 
tion of the law and to the executive quite otherwise, that is 
to say, after the continental manner? But here the great 
feature of English development throughout the centuries 
stood forth prominently once more. The natural foundations 
and functions of an institution are not set aside altogether. 
Functions which one institution has to perform in accordance 
with the natural order of things and of constituted authori- 
ties are not transferred to some quite different institution ; 
but instead, the efficiency of the original institution is re- 
stored.’ 


The literal and far-reaching truth of these sentences can 
best be understood by showing, not merely that the new 
organisation harmonised with the spirit of the old system 
which it superseded, but that to the existence of this 
harmony its present efficiency is in large measure to be 
ascribed. In other words, not only have we preserved the 
old English tradition which regards the conservation of 
the peace as a purely civil matter and the affair of the 
whole community, but, owing to the existence of that 
tradition, the police are a more efficient body than they 
would otherwise have been; and it is perhaps the main 
interest of the two German books under review that they 
demonstrate the second as well as the first of these pro- 
positions. 

In the first place, though the unit of administration 
has been enlarged, local control has been preserved. In 
the counties the Standing Joint Committee, composed of 
county councillors and of Justices of the Peace nominated 
by Quarter Sessions, now exercises a supervision such 
as formerly did not exist. In the boroughs the Watch 
Committee of the Town Council is vested with full 
authority over the police, if a borough force separate 
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from that of the county exists. At the same time, it was 
found necessary that the State should exercise a general 
surveillance over all the police forces in the country, in 
order that a uniform standard of efficiency might be 
secured. After the passing of the ‘ permissive’ Act of 
1839, which empowered a majority of county magistrates 
to raise a paid force at their discretion, it was found that 
the new organisation could not be really effective unless 
it was made universal, on account of the adaptability 
shown by the criminal classes in shifting from well- 
policed to ill-policed districts. Hence, when the ‘com- 
pulsory ’ Act of 1856 was passed, it was thought expedient 
to obtain uniformity by means of government control. 
This was effected by the employment of a characteristic 
compromise. To quote from Dr Redlich’s ‘ Englische 
Lokalverwaltung’ (p. 672): 

‘There could be no thought of establishing in England a 
Ministry of Police on the continental model, for the autono- 
mous preservation of the peace by the county and municipal 
towns is one of the most immovable foundations of the 
English constitution. Any attempt to set up an authority 
with peremptory and compulsory powers over against the 
local police authorities would have been a direct attack on 
the fundamental constitutional rights of the English nation, 
and an infringement of the position of the Courts of Justice, 
always regarded as inviolable, which must have been imme- 
diately wrecked on the opposition of all parties. 


Hence the direct control over the police was left in the 
hands of local bodies; but the Home Secretary was 
empowered to appoint inspectors to report on the condi- 
tion of provincial forces; and, in case their report was 
unfavourable, he might refuse to grant a certificate of 
efficiency, in which event the Treasury would withhold the 
State contribution to the maintenance of the force, now 
amounting to one-half of the cost of pay and clothing. 
By this arrangement adequate but indirect State control 
is provided, without impairing the responsibility of the 
local authority or establishing a bureaucratic and central- 
ised administration. Both Dr Budding and Dr Weidlich 
bear testimony to the excellence of the results, especially 
with regard to county forces. Dr Weidlich even makes 
a strong recommendation that the police in Germany 
should be organised under self-governing bodies modelled 
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on the Standing Joint Committee ; for he considers that 
this affords the best security for the freedom of the 
private citizen, and at the same time facilitates the work 
of the police, which can never be thoroughly effective 
unless it has the sympathy and the support of the great 
majority of the community. 

In the management of borough forces, and especially 
of the smaller ones, Dr Budding finds more room for 
criticism. He points out that in a small body it is more 
difficult to secure efficiency than in a large one, where 
promotion is more rapid and the facilities for educating 
the constables are greater. Moreover, the chief constable 
enjoys less freedom of action in the towns than in the 
counties; and the members of the Watch Committee, 
being all chosen by popular election and in many cases 
drawn from a small area, have political and personal 
interests to further which may prove prejudicial to their 
administration of the police. The dangers here indicated 
by Dr Budding cannot be regarded as wholly imaginary, 
but they have not yet assumed serious proportions, and 
may be averted by the vigilance of the Government and 
the ratepayers. On the whole, it may be confidently 
asserted that the ancient notion of local autonomy in 
police matters has been carefully maintained under 
modern conditions in a modern shape; and that its main- 
tenance has not only been a safeguard to civil liberty, but 
in most cases a means to efficiency. 

The Metropolitan Police alone are in an exceptional 
position. They are directly under the control of the 
Secretary of State; and there is no reason for wishing it 
otherwise. They are, indeed, not merely the police of 
London, but of the whole nation. They have to protect 
a city which is not only the capital of the Empire, but 
the centre of an international commerce far surpassing 
that of any other city in the world. They have to guard 
the Houses of Parliament, the royal dockyards, foreign 
embassies and government offices. It is further necessary 
that there should be a headquarters for criminal investi- 
gation, in constant touch with foreign forces and prepared 
to undertake international enquiries. All these duties are 
of more than municipal concern, demanding the immediate 
supervision of the national executive; and the fact that 
the Government can point to the efficiency of the force 
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under its direct control makes it easier to enforce a 
similar standard throughout the country. But, in spite 
of their independence of any locai body, the Metropolitan 
Police are imbued with a spirit fully consonant with 
English traditions. The verdict of the Royal Commission 
has been quoted at the beginning of this article; and it 
may be said without fear of contradiction that the tone 
and organisation of the Metropolitan Police correspond 
more closely than do those of any other force in the 
United Kingdom to the principles derived from our 
ancestors, the permeating and controlling influence of 
which may be briefly indicated in conclusion. 

The first and most vital of these principles is that the 
policeman is essentially the servant of the whole com- 
munity, not an official, appointed by the Government and 
responsible to the Government, whose main function is to 
keep the community in order. He has few rights that 
the ordinary citizen does not possess; he is not sheltered 
from a civil action for damages if he commits an error ; 
he is instructed to help members of the public in every 
way in his power that is not inconsistent with his other 
duties ; and so valuable is this assistance that all classes 
have come to look upon the constable as a person who may 
be safely and profitably consulted in any crisis of every- 
day life. Indeed, our reliance on the police is almost under- 
mining our initiative and self-dependence ; but there is 
no greater testimony to their excellence than the fearless- 
ness with which the most ragged urchin will appeal to them 
and the readiness with which they help any one genuinely 
in need of assistance. It is noted by their German critics 
that their demeanour, though firm, is usually quiet and 
devoid of bluster; and that they ignore with an admir- 
able self-control petty annoyances and insults which the 
German gendarme would punish forthwith as contempt 
of the State authority constituting lése majesté. 

This point is particularly instructive, as illustrating 
the difference between the English and the continental 
conceptions of police. With us they are still, as they 
have always been, officers appointed primarily for keep- 
ing the peace; their chief business is the prevention 
and detection of crime. Abroad, the policeman is the 
instrument of the central Government for executing its 
behests and maintaining order; his duty is first to 
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suppress any outrage against the State authority, only 
secondarily to hinder and to arrest criminals. The 
contrast is brought out by Dr Weidlich in a forcible 
passage. 


‘The English police are not the outcome of an exaggerated 
theory of the State which entrusts the police with an un- 
limited right and duty to preserve public order and security, 
which has thereby raised them to a position of arbitrary and 
overbearing authority (zur gehorsamheischenden Obrigkeit) as 
the embodiment of executive power, and has thus fostered in 
every direction an extravagant passion for rules and regula- 
tions that produces on all hands unnecessary friction and 
aggravation.’ 


On the contrary, both press and public maintain the 
utmost vigilance as regards the behaviour of the police, 
and seize upon the smallest mistake or the slightest 
suspicion of injustice or oppression. Nor is their right 
to do so in any way hampered by the Government, 
because it is legitimately derived from the fundamental 
conception that the police are but delegates of the 
community for preserving the peace. Moreover, the 
English constable’s lack of any arbitrary powers, his 
perpetual subjection to criticism, and his position of 
subordination to the public, release him from the tempta- 
tion to waste his time by spying after trifling offences 
or infractions of insignificant bylaws, and at the same 
time act as a very potent incentive to discipline and 
efficiency. To cite Dr Weidlich once more: 


‘The English citizen is spared the mass of penalties inflicted 
in Germany for insolent conduct, opposition to the State 
authority, rescuing prisoners, and especially for insulting 
officials, which are principally to be ascribed, either directly 
or indirectly, to a police force by far too officious, yet at the 
same time insufficiently educated, ill-disciplined, and there- 
fore little respected.’ 


From this it follows as a corollary that the English 
police are free to devote themselves to their proper task 
of maintaining the law and protecting society, without 
being overburdened by the task of keeping countless 
registers, most of which have no relation to strictly 
criminal matters. 

In yet another direction the simplicity and effective- 
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ness of police organisation is enhanced by the notions 
of justice and liberty native to this country. The 
absence of any inquisitorial examination of defendants 
by the magistrate, the purely ‘accusatory’ character 
of our criminal procedure, and the universal reliance 
on verbal evidence, relieve the police of an immense 
amount of labour in preparing reports and documents, 
besides educating them to appreciate what constitutes 
proof by subjection to rigorous cross-examination at all 
stages of the proceedings. Dr Budding and Dr Weidlich 
alike attach much importance to these points; and the 
latter gives some remarkable figures to demonstrate 
the superiority of our system to the German, which 
retains the magisterial inquisition and largely depends 
upon written police evidence (Protokolle). While in 
Germany, on an average, only 38 per cent. of the charges 
brought result in convictions, in England in 1905 out 
of nearly 730,000 persons accused of non-indictable 
offences, 82°3 per cent. were convicted; and, out of 
12,671 cases sent to Quarter Sessions and Assizes, the con- 
victions amounted to 79 per cent. When it is remembered 
that, in many of the summary cases, the accused is 
discharged after spending a night at the police-station, 
while in others he receives the benefit of the doubt, 
some estimate may be formed of the discretion exercised 
by the English police in making arrests and of the 
paucity of cases in which prosecution is malignant or 
mistaken. 

The result of the searching enquiry made by the Royal 
Commission in the cases of alleged misconduct brought 
to their notice amply confirms the general conclusion 
that the Metropolitan Police carry out their duties, 
whether in the street, at the station, or in the witness- 
box, with scrupulous fairness, and that wrongful or 
manufactured charges are practically unkn»wn. In 
this connexion it is significant that experienced magis- 
trates like Sir Albert de Rutzen, Mr Paul Taylor, and 
Mr Baggallay were united in deprecating the intro- 
duction of any official such as the Procurator-Fiscal in 
Scotland, who should be made responsible for taking 
or rejecting charges in the charge-room. The reasons 
which they gave are worth noticing. They do not 
merely trust the police to be fair, but they point out 
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that it is far more in their interest to be so than it 
could be to any one unconnected with the force. This 
common-sense consideration might profitably be remem- 
bered by those who are apt to accuse the police of 
bringing unfounded charges from professional motives. 
In the first place, it is untrue that the number of a 
constable’s ‘cases’ can secure his promotion, which he 
can only attain by passing a written examination, how- 
ever trustworthy and alert he may be in the execution 
of his duty. In the second, it is far more detrimental 
to an officer’s career to make himself responsible for 
a single prosecution which is exposed as baseless and 
disingenuous by the magistrate, than it is. beneficial to 
him to secure any number of convictions. From a pro- 
fessional standpoint he has the strongest inducements 
to release his prisoner rather than risk the suspicion 
that he has acted unfairly; and any one. who knows 
the seriousness with which police authorities regard 
a charge found to be unjustified, even though it be no 
more than an honest error of judgment, will fully 
endorse the truth of this view. 


Enough has been said to justify the conclusion that 
the English conception of police has proved itself singu- 
larly efficacious as translated into practice; but, when 
compared with the continental idea, it presents some weak- 
nesses in points of detail, which are worth remarking, 
though they hardly affect its general excellence. Dr 
Budding considers, for instance, that the importance 
attached to preventing crime is liable to prejudice its 
detection. It becomes the pride of every superintendent 
to be able to show a low criminal figure for his district ; 
and he consequently refrains from making arrests which 
might damage his record, unless the offence is patent 
and a conviction assured. This cannot be regarded as 
a criticism of much importance or of wide application ; 
but there is perhaps some truth in the objection that 
the police are more reluctant to make an arrest in 
England than in other countries, a consideration which 
should be remembered in connexion with the statistics 
quoted above as to the proportion of convictions to 
cases tried in England and Germany. The incessant 
vigilance of the newspapers, and the knowledge that 
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the constable will not be protected by any official xgis 
in case of error, must necessarily deter him from 
exerting his authority unless he is very certain of 
his ground. 

In the main, the existence of such a deterrent is of the 
highest value ; but it might be argued that it allows many 
criminals to escape, because the suspicion against them does 
not amount to a certainty. Where the police have more 
despotic powers, they do not fear to risk a mistake ; and 
they may therefore secure a certain number of suspects 
who in England would be permitted to go free. But the 
number of such cases is probably very small. However 
strong the presumption of a man’s guilt may be, it is 
useless to arrest him unless there is sufficient proof to 
satisfy a court of law. The practical experience of the 
English police, and the instruction in the requirements 
of legal proof which they receive, prevent them from 
wasting much public time and money by preferring 
abortive charges; and those who hint at incompetence, 
when the perpetrator of a murder is not brought to 
justice, are prone to forget that it is necessary, not 
merely to discover the murderer, but to collect legal 
evidence which a jury will accept as demonstrating his 
guilt—two quite distinct things. It may be that in some 
few instances the caution of the police hinders them 
from bringing accusations, founded mainly on suspicion, 
which might possibly result in convictions; but, even if 
this be the fact, the price paid by the community is 
infinitesimal when set against the immunity from police 
tyranny and aggravation which we enjoy. Moreover, 
a critic who complains that the English police make 
few mistakes only because they take few risks, must 
remember that the constant recurrence of mistakes does 
more than anything else to alienate popular support and 
so to render their task more difficult. In the long run it 
is to the interest of the police as well as of the public 
that a few suspicious individuals should go unchallenged, 
rather than that innocent persons should be liable to 
wrongful arrest, and that the confidence of the com- 
munity in the integrity of the police should be thereby 
undermined. 

The general upshot of the evidence before us is that 
the old spirit of the English police system was preserved 
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under the modern organisation introduced by Sir Robert 
Peel, and has been perfected since his time. The people 
in their self-governing units are still responsible for the 
preservation of the peace; and such State control of local 
forces as exists only sharpens the newly fashioned weapon 
against crime, instead of misdirecting it against popular 
freedom. Any tendency towards the creation of a 
military body with arbitrary powers and dragooning 
instincts has been checked by the survival of the antique 
notion that police duties belong to the community, and 
by the unfettered criticism of the press, which that 
notion has naturally generated. Moreover, the result 
has been an increased efficiency, owing to the limitation 
of police functions to matters connected principally with 
crime and its prevention, the infusion of a traditional 
regard for fairness and for the interests of all classes, 
and the maintenance of a direct and undiminished re- 
sponsibility to the community at large. In 1829 Peel 
wrote to the Duke of Wellington : ‘I want to teach people 
that liberty does not consist in having your house robbed 
by organised gangs of thieves, and leaving the principal 
streets of London in the nightly possession of drunken 
women and vagabonds.’ We can now say that we have 
learnt the lesson and are grateful for it. It is due to Sir 
Robert Peel’s reforms that a man may once more ‘travel 
with his bosom full of gold without scath or harm’ in 
any part of the kingdom, while no single liberty worthy 
of the name has been destroyed or circumscribed. Perhaps 
none of our institutions is more efficient or better adapted 
to its purpose than is our police system; and yet none 
is more completely consonant with national sentiment. 
Indeed, the history of the police in England offers a 
shining example of conservative development guided 
by prudent statesmanship, proving that the most solid 
and modern structures may be reared upon the most 
ancient and venerable foundations. 
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1. Porfirio Diaz, seven times President of Mexico. By Mrs 
Alec Tweedie. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1906. 

2. President Diaz and Modern Mexico. By Enrique C. 
Creel, Mexican Ambassador to the United States. New 
York: Sunday Magazine, 1907, 

3. Ethics in Action: Porfirio Diaz and his Works. By a 
Soldier of the Old Guard. Mexico City, 2a Indepen- 
dencia, 1907. 

4. What does the Future hold for Mexico? By Henry 
Litchfield West. New York: Harper, 1908. 

5. La Sucesién Presidencial en 1910. Issued by El Partido 
Nacional Democratico. Coahuila, Mexico: Francisco 
J. Madero, 1909. 

6. Un Puéblo, un Siglo, yun Hombre. By Dr Fortunato 
Hernandez. Mexico City: Geographical Society, 1909. 


Atmost a century has elapsed since the once immense 
colonial empire of Spain began to disintegrate and 
crumble away, and the most precious of her oversea 
possessions, gained for her by Cortez, Pizarro and their 
successors, as they firmly believed, for all time, one by 
one threw off the oppressive yoke under which they had 
groaned for some four hundred years. The South 
American colonies availed themselves of Napoleon’s 
conquest of Spain to establish their own independence ; 
and, after Napoleon’s fall, the mother-country, weakened 
by her terrific struggle with France, and hampered by 
internal revolutions and the worthless government of 
Ferdinand VII, was able to do little towards recovering 
her lost empire. 

Mexico was almost the first Spanish colony to enter 
upon the struggle for freedom; but, though the initial 
blow at Spain’s dominance was struck in 1810, it was only 
in 1821 that an independent government was successfully 
established, and the Republic of Mexico was set up. Some 
years previously, in 1817, Chile had declared herself free ; 
while Venezuela, Paraguay, and New Granada had broken | 
away from the Spanish Viceroys’ authority and had formed 
themselves into the Republic of Colombia, only, however, 
to be again broken up and reconstituted into separate 
independent sovereign states. Ecuador and Peru, the 
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latter the very centre of Spanish colonial power, were 
lost to the Crown of Spain in 1821; while Guatemala in 
1822 and Bolivia in 1823 seceded from the mother- 
country. Buenos Aires and Uruguay established their 
own independent governments in 1824; and the smaller 
Central American colonies of Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica were no less successful in breaking their 
fetters, San Salvador being the last province to revolt, 
in 1843, against the Spanish dominion. Florida had been 
sold by Ferdinand VII to the United States, which, on its 
own account, subsequently seized Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. and emancipated Cuba. Thus, with the 
exception of the Canaries, a few small islands in the 
Gulf of Guinea, and one or two ‘presidios’ in Morocco, 
Spain has been dispossessed of all her colonies. 

On September 15, 1910, General Porfirio Diaz, Presi- 
dent of the United States of Mexico, will enter upon his 
eightieth year and the thirtieth year of his Presidency, 
an occasion which will synchronise with the holding of 
important celebrations in connexion with the centenary 
of Mexico’s emancipation from Spain. The occasion is 
not only one of great interest in relation to the life of an 
exceptional man, but will solve the important question, 
which has for some time been agitating the minds of 
Mexicans, and is of interest to the world at large—the 
question, namely, who is to succeed him. The existing 
presidential term will expire on November 30, 1910; but, . 
though so recently as January 1909 General Diaz declared 
in a personal interview that, ‘no matter what my friends 
and supporters may say, I retire when my present term 
of office ends; and I shall not serve again,’ he has now . 
definitely accepted re-nomination. 


It was in 1830 that Porfirio Diaz was born, at which 
date Mexico had already experienced some nine years 
of strenuous existence as a Republic. A twelvemonth’s 
freedom from the yoke of Spain was succeeded by 
an Empire under Agustin Iturbide, whose ludicrous 
attempt at monarchy was cut short by his execution. 
Then came President Vittoria’s ephemeral Constitution, 
which was followed by a succession of internecine revolu- 
tions, interrupted by united struggles against the last 
lingering remnants of Spanish authority. Thus young 
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Diaz was reared amid a turmoil of alarums and excur- 
sions, the din of which reached even the remote corner 
of Mexico where he was born, the city of Oaxaca, 
situated at a distance of some 234 miles, then necessi- 
tating about a week’s journey, from the capital. Here, 
at the time of the American invasion of Mexico, namely, 
in 1848, he was studying for the Church under the 
tutelage of his uncle and guardian, Bishop José Agustin 
Dominguez, and watched over by his good friend 
Licenciado (lawyer) Marcas Perez, Governor of the 
State of Oaxaca. It says much for Diaz that, even at 
this early period of his life, when he determined to 
forsake the cloister for the more stirring scenes of the 
camp, he was enabled, by his striking personality, to 
influence in his favour such an experienced man of the 
world as the State Governor. He, moreover, braved the 
displeasure of his uncle the bishop with calm determina- 
tion. Certainly neither of them could foresee at that 
time that it was to be the hand of this young ex-priest 
which was to help in perpetuating the separation of 
Church from State, and to keep in stern subjection the 
once all-powerful influence of Rome in Mexico. 

The life of Porfirio Diaz may be divided into two 
distinct periods—his brilliant career as a soldier, and 
his inestimable service as a statesman. Bulwer Lytton 
once wrote of Richelieu that it was strange so great 
a statesman should be so sublime a poet. Of Diaz it 
may be observed with equal truth that it is remarkable 
so good a soldier should have proved himself so great a 
statesman. The disposition to destroy and the desire to 
build up do not often go hand-in-hand, the world offering 
but few examples of a man, who has once freed his 
country from a succession of troubles, succeeding, as 
Porfirio Diaz has succeeded, in turning the ruin of war 
into the prosperity of an abiding peace. Simon Bolivar, 
the great Latin-American liberator, may be cited as an 
opposite case in point, his brilliant services as a soldier 
being partially obliterated by his unwitting blunders as 
a ruler. 

Poverty and even privations were among the earliest 
experiences of young Diaz. His father and mother 
were so badly off that they were compelled to keep 
a small inn, known as the ‘Sun,’ at Oaxaca City; the 
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former, while still a young man, falling a victim to 
Asiatic cholera and leaving a family of six small 
children, of whom Porfirio was the eldest, in indigent 
circumstances. Diaz’ parents, José Faustino Diaz and 
Petrona Mori de Diaz, the latter of Indian (Mixteca) 
blood, were, however, very highly respected in their 
city ; and the humble birthplace of Porfirio for many 
years remained a national shrine. To-day it is the site 
of a great public school named after the President, 
erected by the nation in his honour. 

With the determination to be a good soldier rather 
than a bad priest, young Diaz left the Jesuits’ seminary 
at Oaxaca at the age of nineteen. By this time he had 
received a good education, so thorough, indeed, that he 
had been enabled to give private lessons in Latin to 
other students, while he also filled the important position 
of librarian at the Institute of Sciences. Although he 
had studied law under Marcas Perez and Benito Juarez 
(afterwards President), he did not take any degree, owing 
to the fact that the then President, General Santa Anna, 
feeling alarmed at the liberal tendency of the educational 
establishment where Diaz was a pupil, autocratically 
suppressed it. This, as much as anything else, provoked 
Diaz into rebellion against the tyrant; and it was he who 
organised one of the first bodies of malcontents to rise 
against Santa Anna, who, for many years, proved himself 
the evil genius of Mexico. ; 

As a consequence of this, proscribed and with a price 
on his head, young Diaz was compelled to fly; and for 
several years he was relentlessly persecuted by the 
Government of his own country on the ground that he 
wasarebel. So long as General Santa Anna remained in 
power—and this, with several interruptions, continued 
from 1843 to 1853—Diaz continued to be a refugee; but 
he nevertheless succeeded in taking an active part at a 
distance in the several revolutionary outbreaks which 
at that period characterised republican government in 
Mexico, when, indeed, war seemed to be the only national 
industry. 

In 1856 the great struggle between the Conservatives 
(the Church party) and the Liberals was at its height ; 
and Diaz took the side of the latter, in support of the 
now Governor of Oaxaca, Benito Juarez, who subse- 
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quently, as above stated, became President of Mexico. 
Young Diaz did not escape the risks of battle, for, while 
still a subaltern, he was seriously wounded, and, as he 
has himself stated, ‘suffered great physical agonies and 
the bitterness of death.’ His contemporaries are unani- 
mous in declaring that the stoicism which he displayed in 
these trying circumstances was highly remarkable in a 
youth of his age. He received one of his most serious 
wounds on August 13, 1857, when fighting at close 
quarters at the battle of Ixcapa. He was struck in the 
side by a bullet which long remained embedded in the 
body, and caused him great suffering. First aid having 
been administered, to the astonishment of his men he 
rose from the ground and continued fighting until 
weakness put an end to all further efforts. As an 
evidence of the severity of this wound, it may be observed 
that it was found to be in a septic condition some fifty 
days after the battle, by which time the bullet itself 
had completely disappeared. It was not until twenty 
months afterwards that some American surgeons who 
were in Mexico succeeded in extracting the projectile. 
Long before his complete recovery, however, Diaz was 
again to the fore, sword in hand, defending his native 
city of Oaxaca against the attacks of the Conservative 
leader, Marcelino Cobos. [III as he was, he took an active 
part in the long siege which the Liberal forces were 
called upon to withstand in the convent of San Domingo, 
again undergoing great physical privations, including that 
of semi-starvation. The city having been abandoned by 
the local government, Porfirio Diaz was compelled to 
make his escape; but it was not for long that he was 
absent from the scene of action. Gathering around him 
_many of his former followers, Diaz, who by this time 
had been raised to the rank of captain, pursued his old 
enemy, Marcelino Cobos (one of the notorious rebel 
brothers of that name), as far as Jalapa in Tehuantepec, 
and there defeated him on February 25, 1858. It was 
Diaz also who, later on, confronted and overcame the 
fanatical Spanish Carlist Conchado, a man of the same 
low stamp of character as the Cobos. In the famous 
battle of Rancho de las Jicaras, fought on April 13, 1859, 
Diaz won for himself the rank of commander; and, at 
the battle of Mixtequilla, in the following June, he 
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attained to the rank of colonel. After the recapture of 
Oaxaca in the following year, Diaz was created a colonel 
in the regular army, having up to that period ranked 
only as colonel in the National Guard or Militia. It is 
eloquent of the character of the man that all this time 
he had been acting entirely upon his own initiative, 
having apparently been completely forgotten by the 
Federal Government, as six months had passed without 
any communication between Diaz and the capital. 

Diaz’ subsequent achievements by force of arms, such 
as his recapture from the Conservatives of the city of 
Tehuantepec; his repulse of their fierce attack (under 
the leadership of the traitor Marquez) upon Mexico City 
in 1861; his second victory over Marquez at Jalatlaco, in 
the same year; his first serious encounter with the 
invading French and his services at the battle of Puéblo 
in 1862; his unwavering devotion to the republican cause 
all through the subsequent Maximilian troubles, and the 
numerous exploits which he performed on this occasion 
in defence of his country ; his subsequent imprisonment 
by and escape from the hands of the French in 1865 ; his 
long and capable leadership at the storming of Puéblo 
for the second time in 1867, as well as at the siege of 
Mexico City which occurred in the same year, down to 
the period of his triumphant entry into the capital in 
June 1867—all show Porfirio Diaz to have been successful 
both as a fighter and as a leader; while all through he 
asked nothing for his services, and even refused the 
position of Minister of War when offered to him by his 
grateful patron Benito Juarez, who had in 1858 been 
elected President. 

_ The attitude assumed by Porfirio Diaz in connexion 
with the death of Maximilian in 1867 has formed the 
subject of much diverse and no little condemnatory 
comment; much must be allowed, however, for the 
sentiments of a pure-bred Mexican, and his intense 
antipathy to an alien sovereign, forced upon his dis- 
tracted country against its almost unanimous will. It 
has been asserted that Diaz might readily have used his 
influence with President Benito Juarez to spare the life 
of the unfortunate Maximilian, but the question naturally 
arises, Why should he have done so? To him,as to many 
thousands of other Mexicans, Maximilian, both in his 
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person and his policy, represented all that was hateful and 
dangerous to the precious freedom for which the patriots 
had fought and died, and which—even at the moment of 
its attainment—was threatened with destruction. That 
Porfirio Diaz showed no disposition of mercy to Maxi- 
milian is true. It is equally true that Maximilian, who 
had issued a stern edict against all Mexican republicans 
caught with arms in their possession, would have shown 
none to Diaz. 

With the withdrawal of the French from Mexico and 
the death of Maximilian, Diaz’ services as a soldier re- 
mained for a period uncalled for; but troublous times 
for the Republic were still to come. The return of 
Benito Juarez to power in 1867 was followed, after a 
stormy and somewhat violent period, by his death in 
1872. The seething discontent occasioned by the actions 
of his successor, Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, found ex- 
pression in the revolution of 1876, in which Diaz himself 
took an active part. Lerdo’s subsequent flight was the 
beginning of Diaz’ triumph, for, after acting as Pro- 
visional President for a few months in that year, he 
became actual and Constitutional President in 1877. 


Altogether Porfirio Diaz has been elected to, and has 
occupied, the position of President of the United States of 
Mexico upon seven different occasions. On May 5, 1877, 
he first took the oath of office as Constitutional President 
for the period terminating on November 30, 1880. General 
Manuel Gonzalez then succeeded him, Diaz consenting 
to accept the minor portfolio of Fomento (Minister of 
Industries) in the Cabinet. Resigning that position in 
the following year, he was appointed Governor of his 
native State of Oaxaca, and retained the post until his 
second election to the Presidency in December 1884. 
From that date he has remained Chief Magistrate with- 
out change until to-day. 

The term of his first Presidency was so brief, and 
Diaz found his country in such a state of confusion, that 
few notable events of his early government of the 
Republic are to be chronicled. The chief event of his 
second Presidency, from 1884, was the adjustment of the 
country’s public debt, considered by him an indispensable 
condition for the re-establishment of the nation’s credit. 
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Here, almost at the outset of his career as a statesman, 
Diaz manifested the honesty and the upright purpose of 
his character; to his prompt and energetic action in 
dealing with the matter of the public finances may be 
traced the commencement of Mexico’s rehabilitation as 
anation. It was not without difficulty that the Govern- 
ment succeeded in awakening public interest upon the 
question of monetary reform, since it ran the risk of 
seriously unsettling the public mind, and of working 
harm to important and sacred interests, without any 
apparent countervailing advantage. In less experienced 
and capable hands than those of Porfirio Diaz and his 
astute Finance Minister, Sehor Limantour, the fact of 
the public being suddenly apprised of the probability of 
a change in monetary legislation might have occasioned 
a panic and a complete derangement of commercial 
affairs. 

For many months before any public announcement 
was made, Diaz and his advisers were in constant con- 
clave regarding the proposed measures, calling to their 
counsels the leading and most trusted bankers in Mexico, 
men who were finally formed into a body known as the 
Mexican Commission on International Exchange. These 
experienced financiers met at Mexico City, and helped to 
prepare public opinion for the impending change; and 
no doubt they contributed powerfully both to arouse and 
to calm public interest in the investigation of the ques- 
tions connected with currency and exchange, with the 
result that the modifications in the laws and practices 
which had for so long been in vogue were received not 
only with calmness, but even with gratification. The 
pernicious effects of the fluctuations of exchange de- 
manded the stabilising of the gold value of currency ; 
but the Government naturally had to meet and overcome 
the objections of silver-producers, the importance of 
whose views may be estimated when it is remembered 
that Mexico has long been the greatest silver-producing 
country of the world. In spite of the opposition offered 
by the owners of silver-mines, who strove vigorously to 
preserve the privileged position which the existing mone- 
tary legislation of Mexico had afforded them, General 
Diaz, recognising that the existing conditions were detri- 
mental to the interests of the majority, resolved that 
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nothing should interfere with their amelioration. He 
was sufficiently clear-sighted to perceive that the mine- 
owners would gain as much through the changes in 
system, not the least of which would be the reduction of 
taxes on mining, as they would lose by the restriction of 
coinage. The Government were too intelligent to attempt 
to bring about legal parity in monetary currency all 
at once; but, having resolved upon the expediency of 
creating a gold fund to attain and preserve stability in 
the rate of exchange, they proceeded slowly and care- 
fully with the arrangement of details. 

The advance of Mexican railways likewise took a 
marked turn for the better between the years 1885 and 
1888, a period characterised by a continuation of the 
Republic’s progress politically, financially, and com- 
mercially. Although a time of great financial strin- 
gency was subsequently experienced, in 1892, owing to 
the heavy fall of silver and a succession of bad harvests, 
the country was kept steadily on the road to improve- 
ment, mainly by the discreet policy and the shrewd 
judgment shown by Diaz in the selection of his ministers, 
and in their handling of difficult problems. It was at 
this time that General Diaz began fully to appreciate the 
value, as coadjutors, of Sehor José Yves Limantour and 
Don Matias Roméro, the first of whom still remains 
perhaps the most powerful, as he is undoubtedly the 
most able, Minister of the Diaz Cabinet. 

Railways were pushed, if not rapidly, at least efficiently 
throughout thecountry; and Mexico’s commercial relations 
were improved accordingly. During his third Presidency, 
and indeed throughout his long period of government, 
General Diaz gave the fullest support to the construction 
and financing of fresh railway lines; and he personally 
inaugurated with much ceremony the opening of the 
Mexican Southern Railway, the second purely British 
enterprise of its kind in Mexico (the Mexican Railway 
being the first and only other). He also attended the 
inauguration and opening of the drainage works of the 
Valley of Mexico, likewise an enterprise undertaken by a 
British firm. At this period, so firmly had Mexico’s 
position been re-established in the estimation of the 
business world, that the Municipality of Mexico City, 
under the auspices of the Federal Government, was able 
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with little or no difficulty to negotiate i in London a public 
loan of 2,400,000/. at 5 per cent. 

President Diaz has been no less successful in regard to 
the latter-day railway policy which he has pursued. For 
many years the Government has contemplated taking 
‘ over the control of the railways, which was deemed 
necessary in order to safeguard the country from the 
serious consequences which would ensue were the chief 
routes of communication to remain in the hands of 
foreigners. The danger was no imaginary one, for, with 
the tendency to absorb everything into huge trusts which 
was then, as now, characteristic of the United States, it 
seemed as if Mexico’s powerful neighbour might soon 
acquire and control every railway line in the Republic. 
Had the railway systems of Mexico once been absorbed 
into those of the United States, the practical independ- 
ence of the Latin Republic would have disappeared, and 
the way would have been paved for a more definite 
domination. The diplomatic move of President Diaz 
in thus anticipating events, and in insisting upon the 
autonomy of the Mexican railways, has been completely 
justified ; but, while the country has already experienced 
the benefits of this policy, it is perhaps more in the future 
that its advantages will be enjoyed. 

During his fourth Presidency, from December 1, 1892, 
to November 30, 1896, many important national events 
occurred. Owing in part to the tact and firmness which 
he displayed, General Diaz prevented a war from breaking 
out between Mexico and Guatemala; and a treaty, which 
‘has since served to maintain the peace between the two 
neighbouring Republics, was signed on April 1, 1895. 

The economic condition of Mexico at this time was in 
a very discouraging condition. The mischief, which had 
assumed a serious form in 1892, was growing steadily 
worse. A prolonged drought, bad harvests, and a further 
heavy decline in the price of silver, which was accentuated 
by the closing down of the Indian Mint, had occasioned 
widespread disaster and financial stringency, from which 
all sections of the community, governmental as well as 
private, were suffering. The violent fluctuations in the 
price of silver were no doubt the main factor in the 
country’s distress, since they acted as an effectual bar to 
commercial transactions with gold-standard countries and 
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to foreign investors coming into Mexico. Recognising 
this fact, and in spite of his having received no training 
as a financial expert, President Diaz exhibited at this 
stage a gift of intuition, combined with much intelligence 
and tact, which enabled him to solve the problem, delicate 
and dangerous as it was, with complete success. That 
the crisis was not only met but overcome was largely 
due, as Diaz himself must have felt, to the unlimited con- 
fidence of the country and its foreign creditors in the 
ability and integrity of the Government. So eminently 
successful was this financial policy that the fiscal year 
1894-5 was wound up with a small surplus, the first, it 
may be said, that had ever figured in the financial history 
of the Republic. 

With the achievement of budgetary equilibrium, Diaz’ 
fourth Presidency ended and his fifth commenced, for it 
will be readily understood how nearly unanimous was 
the voice of the country in calling upon the man who 
had proved himself so skilful a ruler at a time of great 
national trouble and anxiety, to retain office as President. 
His fifth term fortunately found the country rescued 
from its difficulties and making rapid headway under a 
peaceful and progressive Government. It was during 
this period, between December 1, 1896, and November 30, 
1900, that Mexico was selected as the only Latin-American 
nation to participate in the Peace Conference held at the 
Hague in 1899. The same year witnessed the important 
financial operation of converting all Mexico’s foreign 
debts into a new loan of 22,700,000/. bearing interest at 
5 per cent., as against the 6 per cent. hitherto paid. 
Thus, for the first time, were the Republic’s foreign debts 
firmly established on a new and solid foundation—a skil- 
ful operation which succeeded in saving to the national 
exchequer a sum of no less than 1,678,981/. annually. The 
capital of the National Debt of Mexico was in June 1907 
44,156,4727. Once again, in 1900, the general voice of 
Mexico called upon General Diaz to continue in office for 
yet a sixth term of four years. Beyond a partial re- 
adjustment of his Cabinet, and the consolidation of 
existing financial and commercial institutions, little 
remains to be recorded of this period, if we except the 
creation of the post of Vice-President, to which further 
reference is made hereafter. During this term, however, 
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the Mexican Government were successful in negotiating 
a further loan of $40,000,000 (4,000,0007.) at 4 per cent. 
interest, a circumstance worth recording, since borrowing 
at so low a rate clearly indicated the improved commer- 
cial and political status of the country. 


It would be altogether unreasonable to expect perfec- 
tion in any new form of government or in any man 
mainly responsible for its administration; but, when we 
remember the material with which Diaz had to work, and 
the difficulties which he had to encounter in the way of 
ignorance, bigotry, and factious opposition, it is little 
less than astonishing that he should have accomplished 
so much as he has. He was called upon to control a 
social system of vicious feudalism, under which the ruling 
classes enjoyed a monopoly of land and mines, living in 
luxurious idleness and almost princely splendour; while 
the poor, ignorant peasantry were held in abject slavery. 
Though this phase of Mexican life has been almost 
entirely abolished, the actual condition of the ‘peon’ 
class has been only slightly improved. Nominally they 
are freeborn citizens, with all the rights and privileges of 
free men and women; but in actual practice they are 
subject to a dictatorship extending from the highest 
official to the lowest, and are still deemed unworthy of 
complete emancipation from control in most if not all 
of their actions. It is clear that Diaz, as well as his 
subordinates, considers that the‘ peon’ class must be held 
in close check for some time to come; he seems to fear 
that fuller political freedom might induce an attempt 
to break away from the leash which, if loosely held, is still 
in a strong and ever-ready hand. Open political dis- 
cussion is still somewhat dangerous; and the ‘freedom’ 
of the native press is kept within prescribed limits. In 
the moulding of a new and still immature nation, perhaps 
this form of restriction at the hands of a constructive 
but cautious statesman is not wholly incomprehensible. 

Few men could succeed in forcing their way from com- 
parative obscurity to supreme command without violating 
some of the cherished ideals of justice and,mercy; and 
Porfirio Diaz would probably be the last to protest that 
his actions have always been just and his decisions 
invariably wise in dealing with his enemies and 
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opponents. Instances of oppression, hasty judgment, and 
too severe punishment might be given; and perhaps the 
history of Mexico’s revival at the hands of Porfirio Diaz 
is hardly more free from blots upon the administration 
of justice in this respect than is that of any other 
struggling young nation emerging from servitude to 
freedom. The drastic action taken in regard to all 
attempts at opposition to existing authority, no matter 
whether it be official or merely proprietorial, still some- 
times constitutes a grave reproach to Mexican justice ; 
the principle of ‘shooting rioters at sight,’ without trial 
or enquiry, being still prevalent in the Republic, as was 
exemplified so recently as April last (1909) in connexion 
with some trivial disturbances at the Velardeia mine 
in the State of Durango. While Diaz has succeeded in 
introducing more decorum into the proceedings of the 
Mexican courts than prevailed before his advent to 
power, he has been unable to do much towards the 
purification of justice in Mexico, which still suffers, both 
in its theory and its practice, from serious defects. The 
maladministration of the law by ignorant and unworthy 
officials ; the cruelty often practised in extorting evidence 
from reluctant witnesses, especially among the lower 
classes ; and the long delays occurring between the arrest 
and the trial of a prisoner, constitute serious blots upon 
Mexican justice, and have apparently met with but little 
improvement at the hands of the Government. 


With regard to Diaz’ attitude towards the Catholic 
Church in Mexico, and the charge which has been made 
in some quarters that he was mainly responsible for the 
separation of Church from State, it may be pointed out 
that this great principle of separation was proclaimed 
specifically and categorically so early as September 25, 
1873, although it had been de facto achieved much 
earlier than this, namely, in 1859. At that date General 
Diaz had not assumed power, even for the first time, the 
actual President in 1873 having been Sebastian Lerdo de 
Tejada. It was Benito Juarez who, in 1859, first fought 
against the Church and its immense interests ; and Por- 
firio Diaz, has merely continued the very clear and 
definite policy towards Rome and its influence which was 
originated by his predecessors—a policy the general 
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principles of which, it may be said, are vitally interwoven 
with the prosperity of Mexico. 

It should be remembered that the Church was largely 
responsible for occasioning and for maintaining for so 
many years the sanguinary fratricidal wars which almost 
shattered the young Republic—wars which a portion of 
the clergy had been keeping up solely for the purpose of 
preserving the prerogatives and privileges that they had 
inherited from the colonial régime. For the attainment 
of this object they had employed, in some cases, not only 
their great wealth, but also the sacred influence of their 
ministry. It was on account of this misuse of power 
that the Church was deprived of the resources on 
which it was based, and that the Republican Government 
determined to adopt, as a general and invariable rule of 
policy, a system of complete severance between political 
and ecclesiastical affairs. During his long tenure of 
power, General Diaz has been subjected to much pressure 
upon the part of zealous and no doubt well-meaning 
friends to broaden somewhat the restricted area in which 
the Catholic Church in Mexico is permitted to move; 
but all such efforts have proved, and are likely to prove, 
futile, General Diaz having firmly resolved to maintain 
at all hazards the measures which his predecessors after 
much trouble and many bitter struggles had introduced. 
The nationalisation of Church property has no doubt 
ensured the foundation of Mexico’s reform legislation ; 
and the laws which have been introduced against the 
power of the Church have gone to the root of the matter, 
as it may be believed, once and for all. 

After everything has been said which can be said by 
the votaries of the Church in regard to the Mexican 
separation laws, the fact remains that their provisions 
are much more liberal and much wiser than the corre- 
sponding provisions in the French law for settling the 
status of ecclesiastical edifices and their contents. The 
Mexican law simply states that, while all the churches 
which have been nationalised shall continue to be the 
property of the nation, the religious bodies in charge of 
them shall remain, without any further formality, in 
undisturbed and exclusive possession thereof, with the 
privilege and duty of improving and maintaining them, 
subject, however, to the State’s right ultimately to dispose 
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otherwise of the property, if it should deem fit. While 
insisting upon complete independence between the affairs 
of State and those of the Church, the Government under- 
takes to protect by its authority the public exercise of the 
Catholic religion, as well as that of all other forms of 
worship. 

It must be remembered that Diaz was aware of, and 
no doubt dreaded, in common with other political re- 
formers, the great influence of the Church on the govern- 
ment of the country. It would be unfair to deny, 
however, that the Church in most Latin-American 
countries, and especially in Mexico, has had great moral 
influence, or that that influence has not been frequently 
wielded for good. The clergy are always enabled to calm 
as well as to excite the imagination, and can tranquillise 
as they can alarm the conscience. With their political 
power considerably shorn and circumscribed, the Mexican 
priesthood are still a powerful factor among the masses ; 
and on the whole, the influence of the clergy to-day is 
beneficial and occasionally extremely valuable. It is 
to be remembered that the two greatest patriots whom 
Mexico has known—Hidalgo and Morelos—were both 
parish priests who threw away the surplice for the sword ; 
and both of whom suffered a martyr’s death at the hands 
of the Spaniards. 

In speaking upon this subject, as he has little hesita- 
tion in doing to a sympathetic listener, Porfirio Diaz has 
observed : 


‘My country was long under a fanatic rule which denied men 
the right to think and to be free in conscience. The result of 
that slavery will require many generations yet to obliterate 
completely ; but to-day my people enjoy a religious as well as 
a political freedom. I am anxious that it should thus con- 
tinue—and it shall continue.’ 


The President, although, as pointed out, brought up 
strictly as a Catholic, is an individualist in thought, and 
recognises that, above all things, religion is an individual 
thing which every man must settle for himself. Although 
he usually declines to discuss controversial theological 
questions, even with his own intimate friends, General 
Diaz, if interrogated, would probably declare himself a 
thorough Christian so far as his reverence for and belief 
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in every moral principle of Christ is concerned ; but he is 
personally averse from the outward forms and ceremonies 
attending public worship. So long as the restrictions 
laid down by law in Mexico are not infringed, no govern- 
mental interference will be permitted; but upon more 
than one occasion of late years a restricting hand has 
been applied to certain attempted religious ceremonials 
connected with the Church, which are forbidden to take 
place outside the cathedral doors. 


One of the earliest acts of General Diaz as President 
was the reorganisation of the Mexican army; and un- 
doubtedly the long series of triumphs which he won 
during the earlier and more stormy days of the Republic 
enabled him to face this task with both confidence and 
success. Upon the principle that a good soldier must 
learn to obey before he can command, Diaz himself 
served a long and willing apprenticeship, and, as we have 
seen, upon more than one occasion refused preferment, 
feeling himself perhaps insufficiently experienced to serve 
his country in a position of high responsibility. So far 
back as 1872, Porfirio Diaz had been offered the Ministry 
of War, a post which, in those days, virtually meant 
holding the reins of government. It needs but little 
reflection to prove how easily a young man of thirty-three 
years of age, without fortune of his own, could have risen 
to supreme power by occupying so lofty a position; but 
Diaz nevertheless turned his face against the offer, though 
it carried with it precedence over the heads of older and 
more experienced officers. He contented himself with 
the rank of Brigadier-general, and in this post he con- 
tinued to render the best services in his power, without 
aiming at personal aggrandisement or preferment. 

When, however, he had once been elected President, 
he put into execution the plans for improving the army 
which had long been maturing in his mind. He not only 
remodelled the lower ranks of the service from top to 
bottom, but changed the\curriculum and general organi- 
sation of the military academy at Chapultepec, which 
now ranks high among the establishments of its class 
throughout the world ; and he established the hardly less 
famous Escuela Militar de Aspirantes, which has for its 
special object a regular supply of properly qualified 
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subaltern officers for infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
General Diaz likewise altered and improved the system 
of military jurisprudence and the military tribunes and 
courts-martial distributed throughout the country. Per- 
haps one of the smartest acts, although not the direct 
inspiration of General Diaz, was the transformation of 
the many hundreds of brigands who infested the country 
at the time of Diaz’ advent to power into a trained and 
well-organised body of troops, with the special duty of safe- 
guarding the high-roads which they had previously 
rendered so dangerous to travellers. Acting upon the 
adage, ‘set a thief to catch a thief, the Government 
employs the ex-brigands, now known as the Rural Guards 
of the Federation, for running to earth and, where 
possible, bringing to trial alive all criminals who may be 
temporarily at large. 


Several important electoral reforms owe their intro- 
duction to General Diaz. These have for the most part 
been wise and necessary measures, which have been 
passed, not with any idea of either perpetuating or re- 
ducing the responsibilities of his own position, but with the 


broader view of providing for the future, when the strong 
hand which has hitherto guided the destinies of the 
Republic shall no longer be available. One thing in 
particular General Diaz resolved upon ; and that was that 
the executive succession should not be left to chance. 
Guided by his own experiences of earlier days, he deter- 
mined that his successor, whoever he might be, in order 
to use wisely powers which, as in his own case, might 
become almost, if not quite, those of a dictator, must 
have, besides other qualifications, habit and experience, 
and be a man imbued with ideas similar to his own, and 
an acknowledged upholder of his system. As things stood, 
any Mexican, not belonging to holy orders, being over 
thirty-five years of age—a politician (which Diaz has 
never been), a scientist, a tradesman, or a soldier—might 
become President. To amend the constitution so as to 
avoid any national misfortune by an unfortunate selec- 
tion, the succession was restricted to a man of Diaz’ own 
choice, subject to the subsequent confirmation of the 
Chambers. Such an Act, perhaps necessary if somewhat 
arbitrary, was among Diaz’ first and most successful 
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contrivances. It was secured also by the creation of 
the post of Vice-President, at the suggestion of General 
Diaz himself—a measure confirmed by Congress in June 
1904. Thus, to a great extent, the executive is safe- 
guarded now, and probably for all future time, against 
local antagonisms, external influences, and other possible 
but unforeseen contingencies. 

Moreover, Porfirio Diaz has made preparations for the 
presidential succession by better educating the masses, 
so far as he has been enabled to influence them, by found- 
ing public free schools wherever possible, and creating a 
middle class. He has also strongly imbued his imme- 
diate assistants with a sense of their responsible duties, 
and a firm desire to carry on the government of the 
Republic for the common good. His own love for his 
country, and his conviction that its future is a prosperous 
one, he has endeavoured—not always perhaps with equal 
success—to instil into the minds of his Ministers and the 
Governors of the several component States. Whatever 
mistakes Diaz may have committed in the early days of 
his Presidency—and these were, at the most, only errors 
of judgment—they cannot be weighed against the real 
and abiding services which he has rendered to the country 
since he was first called to its aid in the dark days of 
revolution and oppression. He found it weak, and he 
leaves it strong and even powerful. He found it carrying 
on incessant internecine warfare, and with a mere form- 
less rabble for an army of defence; he leaves it at peace 
within its own borders and regarded as a great military 
state by its immediate neighbours and the dominating 
nations of the world. Thus, when the time eventually 
arrives for the retirement of General Diaz, there is little 
or no reason to fear anything but a peaceful transfer of 
the executive power, although, prior to the era of his 
election, there had been in Mexico but one instance of 
the voluntary and regular transfer of power from one 
President to another, namely, that from General José 
Joaquim de Herrera to General Mariano Arista, on 
January 15, 1851. 

Many intelligent and patriotic Mexicans, while tho- 
roughly recognising the sterling worth of General Diaz 
and admitting the immense services which he has ren- 
dered to their country, feel that with his retirement the 
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time will arrive when more scope can be safely given for 
the expansion and expression of political ideas in Mexico, 
when the leading strings of Government can be somewhat 
relaxed, and an effective democratic organisation formed 
in order that popular suffrage may become a reality and 
assurance offered that all constitutional precepts shall be 
observed. The question to be considered is, Whether 
a people among whom education has made so slight a 
headway can be considered ready for democratic govern- 
ment? It has to be remembered that, in spite of the 
‘undoubted progress which has been made in educating 
the masses during the past twenty or thirty years, the 
census of 1900 showed that barely 16 per cent. of the 
Mexican people can either read or write, whereas among 
the Japanese, for example, 98 per cent. of the males of 
school age attend the educational establishments, and 
93 per cent. of the females. Even in the Federal district 
of Mexico (comprising the capital city), where the action 
of the Government is more immediately felt, the pro- 
portion of those who cannot either read or write is 38 
per cent. 


Peace and prosperity have now reigned for so long in 
Mexico, and have depended so largely on the personality 
of the President, that it was with something like fear 
that any change in the Executive was contemplated ; and, 
as the expiration of his seventh term approached, great 
pressure was brought to bear upon General Diaz to 
continue for another term in office. In spite of his 
well-known and oft-expressed disinclination, on account 
of his advancing age and a very natural desire for a 
private life, to continue longer to serve as President, 
Porfirio Diaz has (as already stated) consented to serve 
again after the expiration of his seventh term of office, 
which will end on November 30, 1910, the usual period 
of four years having been extended (by the special decree 
of May 6, 1904) to one of six years. 

In spite of his full measure of years, General Diaz 
maintains much of his great bodily strength, and almost 
as much of his customary physical activity, He has 
attributed this good fortune to his undiminished fond- 
ness for athletic exercises; while his long experience of 
campaigning, his hardening by arduous trips on foot in 
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the burning sun, the tropical rains, and the strong winds 
which prevail in Mexico at certain times of the year, 
have rendered him almost immune to most ills, and a 
stranger to fatigue of any kind. In conversation, General 
Diaz has confessed that, without the blessing of sound 
health and bodily strength which he has so singularly 
enjoyed, he would never have been able to carry out the 
public services with which his name will long be associated. 
Living, as he did for the first fifty strenuous years of his 
life, in an atmosphere of almost continual strife and 
warfare, either external or internal, and often with both 
raging at the same time, but for his great physical 
superiority and mental coolness he must inevitably have 
failed in his efforts to regenerate his country. 

General Diaz strikes the observer as being a man of 
ardour and eagerness to learn all that passes in the out- 
side world, and to be well informed as to the impressions 
created in the minds of foreigners regarding the position 
and the progress of Mexico. He possesses a certain 
faculty for eliciting this information in conversation, 
and can generally use it in such a way as to learn all 
that he wants to know without betraying undue curiosity 
or falling into dispute with his visitors. His knowledge 
of men and their motives likewise enables him to discern 
quickly the genuine from the meretricious, the true from 
the false ; while he has that exceptional gift of being able 
to say ‘no’ gracefully but firmly whenever the nature 
of a request strikes him as being either inopportune or 
impolitic from a national point of view. He has the 
outward composure of a slow but careful thinker, and 
yet of a strong man of action, while he can be both a 
patient listener and a courteous debater. Advancing 
age has done but little to dull his powers of reasoning ; 
while, when occasion demands, he can still prove himself 
possessed of a furnace of action, ready to blaze up and 
even to destroy his opponents. 

Except when a refugee in the United States from the 
persecution of Santa Anna, General Diaz has visited no 
foreign soil—a matter of great regret to him, as he has 
assured me, since his one unsatisfied desire has been to see 
some of the European countries, and especially England. 
In spite of his deprivation in this respect, the President 
is apparently well informed upon European affairs, and 
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the readiness and recentness of some of his informa- 
tion is surprising. The longing to see Europe is not 
destined to be satisfied, since the President, both from 
the reason of his advanced age and his determination to 
watch over, by his actual presence in the country, the 
destinies of his nation, is not likely to leave Mexico even 
for a time. 

Although President Diaz does not speak English, he 
never professed not to understand it. A rather amusing 
instance of this was afforded upon one occasion when a 
‘tough’ American concession-hunter from ‘out West’ 
was received by the President, in company with a 
United States Embassy official, who undertook to act 
as interpreter. Believing the President to be entirely 
ignorant of the English language, the would-be con- 
cessionaire allowed himself unrestrained freedom in his 
remarks. Addressing the official interpreter, he referred 
to the apparent hesitation of the ‘old fool’ in granting 
him his terms, and requested that he might be reassured 
upon certain points in question. At the termination of 
the interview, General Diaz, who had given no indication 
that the American’s frank remark had been understood, 
quietly turned to the interpreter and said, ‘Tell this 
gentleman that the “old fool” will carefully consider his 
application, and will let him know his decision later on.’ 
With a merry twinkle in his eye, the President then 
bowed-out his embarrassed visitors; and it is eloquent 
of his broadmindedness and absence of personal pique 
that, in due course, he passed the coveted concession, 
although he granted the applicant no further interviews. 

Porfirio Diaz, in spite of his humble birth and lack of 
training in any recognised school of diplomacy, answers 
remarkably to Burke’s conception of a statesman, pos- 
sessing a keen disposition to preserve and an undoubted 
ability toimprove. Moreover, he has upon several notable 
occasions shown himself to be possessed of some of those 
qualities deemed indispensable for the successful occupa- 
tion of any exalted position—good temper, tact, and 
patience ; an absence of bitter partisanship in his earlier 
career; the possession of innate, generous sentiments, 
which involuntarily command respect and deference ; and 
a personal dignity in both voice and manner which are 
at once attractive and impressive. While he has shone, 
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perhaps, more as a worker than as an orator, his qualities 
as an administrator are not less remarkable than his 
statesmanship. No man of his age has been better able 
to feel the pulse of popular sentiment as it rises and 
falls almost from day to day, and especially so at times 
when his country has been confronted by issues of the 
gravest consequence, necessitating prompt and even 
drastic action. 

Many recognitions of President Diaz’ statesmanship 
have been bestowed upon him by foreign potentates ; 
and it is generally admitted that Mexico, under his 
government, has made a great advance in international 
consideration. The numerous foreign decorations which 
have been conferred upon the President may be regarded, 
not only as personal honours to the man, but also as 
tributes to the orderliness and progress of his nation, 
whose reputation for solvency, tranquillity, and dignity 
has now, it may be hoped, been firmly and solidly 
established. The act of our own King in conferring the 
Grand Cross of the Bath upon General Diaz, in July 1906, 
was greatly appreciated by the Mexican nation, more 
especially as it was the first occasion on which Great 
Britain had conferred so highly-prized a distinction upon 
the head of any Latin-American Republic. So recently 
as April 1909, General Diaz was also the recipient of the 
highest honour which the Tsar of Russia can confer upon 
a foreigner, namely, the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Alexander Nevsky. 

One of the clearest proofs of the high position which 
the Mexican Republic has taken in international affairs 
under the Presidency of General Diaz is afforded by the 
twice-tendered invitation from the United States to join 
with that Power in controlling the smaller Republics of 
Central America. Having established an enviable repu- 
tation in regard to the stability of its own government, 
and to the protection that it has given within its borders 
to life and property, Mexico is apparently deemed worthy 
of entering within the sacred circle of the Congress of 
Nations which control, either by moral or physical force, 
the peace of the world. Although it is, comparatively 
speaking, but a few years since Mexico was itself classi- 
fied generally among barbarian nations, she to-day has 
demonstrated that at least one Latin-American Power 
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can become really civilised; and, this being admitted, it 
follows that Mexico hereafter will be expected to employ 
her weighty influence in support of those forces which 
make for civilisation throughout the turbulent lesser 
Republics of South and Central America. Within the 
past few months the moral influence of the Mexican 
Government has been brought to bear with marked 
success upon the troublous affairs of Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, and Salvador ; and, although hitherto the Mexican 
Government has found no necessity to contravene any 
of the settled precedents of International Law, there 
can be no doubt that, in the event of such steps being 
requisite, the Government is fully prepared to act with 
that of the United States in putting an end, if necessary, 
by force of arms, to the frequent disputes between the 
five troublesome Republics of Central America. 

Although Porfirio Diaz has not travelled outside 
Mexico, he has long come to the same conclusion as 
Emerson, namely, that neither age nor country make any 
difference to a man’s religion, and that sensible and con- 
scientious men all over the world are really of one 
religion. The President's wife, a very devout and pious 
Catholic, is a regular attendant at mass, and faithfully 
observes every religious ceremonial and ordinance of the 
Church. It is eloquent of the perfect confidence and 
affection which exist between these two happily wedded 
persons that, during the whole of their long and prosper- 
ous life together, not a single religious difference has 
arisen between them upon any occasion to mar their 
complete understanding and sympathy. 

By his first wife, Donna Delfina Ortega y Reyes, who 
died in 1880, Porfirio Diaz had three children, two 
daughters and ason. The eldest daughter married Don 
Ignacio de la Torre, a gentleman of great wealth, but 
otherwise undistinguished ; the younger is still unmarried. 
The military career of Major Porfirio Diaz, junior, has 
been uneventful, but without reproach. No children 
have been born to the President by his second wife 
(whom he married in 1883), Donna Carmen Roméro Rubio, 
a lady of great charm of manner and a good linguist. 
The President is nearly forty years older than his wife. 

Entirely unlike most rulers of Latin-American 
countries—with whom indeed he has but few traits in 
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common—Porfirio Diaz has, from the commencement of 
his political career, proved himself a man of moral probity. 
With ample opportunity of amassing wealth, he has 
regarded its acquisition as of little consequence to his 
ambition ; and no personal acquisition or aggrandisement 
has tempted him to swerve from the strict path of duty 
and of independence of action. In the social duties of 
life he has proved himself equally erect, while he has 
shown himself a good judge of worth in others, no 
matter in what station of life he has found it. Much of 
Porfirio Diaz’ success as a ruler may be attributed, apart 
from his sense of honour and justice, to his foresight as a 
politician, his recognition of the individual rights of citi- 
zens, and the capacity for reigning as a practical dictator 
without necessarily acting as despot. He seems to have 
thoroughly understood, and to have acted upon, Guizot’s 
maxim that the art of politics is to provide equals for every 
power for which it cannot provide superiors. Diaz soon 
discerned that the principal drawback of the republican 
system of government, and the principal cause of the 
weakness of the authority to which he had succeeded, 
were the absence of concentration, the isolation of in- 
dividuals, and the independence of his representatives. 
From the very beginning of his almost supreme power he 
set himself the task of overcoming these drawbacks; and 
the present peaceful and progressive condition of Mexico 
is his vindication. Just as in barbarian times, when any 
individual of superior genius and character was inevitably 
driven to found a despotism, that is, a government of his 
own individual will, so, when Porfirio Diaz came into 
power for the first time he found it necessary to increase 
his own authority and, incidentally, that of his successors, 
and to secure at his disposal everywhere powerful means 
of enforcing his will. If Porfirio Diaz has been for long 
a dictator, he has perhaps proved himself one of the 
mildest and least selfish autocrats whom the world has 
ever known. 
Percy F. MARTIN. 
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Durine the past six months the nerves of the British 
public have been subjected to a severe strain. Amid the 
decay of principles inherited from an earlier, less demo- 
cratic, and more dignified period of our political history, it 
was believed that there was one, the stability of which 
was unquestioned and unquestionable, namely, that the 
British fleet should be maintained in a position of un- 
challengeable strength. In March last it was admitted 
by the Government that, owing to German acceleration, 
we were in danger of losing our traditional position, and 
that energetic action was necessary. There was still, 
happily, a chance of locking the stable-door before the 
steed was stolen; but this precaution was deferred to 
the last possible moment, and, even then, was vehe- 
mently opposed by a section of the Cabinet. 

Historically, it would be difficult to prove that, as a 
fixed formula applicable to any two Powers, whatever the 
diplomatic situation, the two-power standard is an old 
one. During practically the first three quarters of the 
nineteenth century the relative strength of the British 
fleet varied greatly in accordance with the political cireum- 
stances of the hour, the whims of party leaders, and the 
kaleidoscopic groupings of the various Powers. Usually 
it was maintained with a margin of considerable, some- 
times preponderating, superiority over the next most con- 
siderable Power ; but during the period of retrenchment in 
the seventies and early eighties, there were times when 
that margin was extremely narrow; and, though relatively 
large sums were expended on armaments, the larger 
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moiety of the expenditure on national defence was de- 
voted to the maintenance of the army and the elabora- 
tion of fixed defences ashore. Twenty-five years ago the 
sum voted for the army was 16,253,338/., while the total 
appropriation for the navy was 10,760,664/. The dispro- 
portion between the amounts allocated to the two 
services was not quite as large as these figures might 
suggest, as at that time the army votes were burdened 
with certain naval expenses. But, making allowance for 
this, nearly fifty per cent. more was being spent upon our 
land defences than upon the command of the sea. 

The beginning of the change which has ensued may 
be traced to the naval agitation of 1888 and the passage 
of the Naval Defence Act of the following year. This 
legislative enactment placed on the statute-book for the 
first time the principle which has since become known as 
the ‘two-power standard.’. Parliament thus put its seal 
upon a new principle of Imperial defence; and thence- 
forward the nation judged the adequacy or inadequacy 
of our naval preparations by this rough and ready rule 
of thumb. Lord George Hamilton, in introducing the 
Naval Defence Bill of 1889, declared that 
‘our supremacy on the sea must, after all, be measured by the 
number of battleships we can put into line. It is further our 
duty, as we find our neighbours are pushing forward the 
building of this class of ship, to make similar efforts. . . . Our 
establishment should be on such a scale that it should at 
least be equal to the naval strength of any two other 
countries.’ 


The principle thus announced was maintained by Earl 
Spencer, who, during the Government of Lord Rosebery, 
insisted on a final readjustment of the balance of expendi- 
ture between the services. Russia subsequently evinced 
increased determination to expand her fleet in order to 
support her forward policy in the Far East; and we 
were thus faced by two great naval Powers, France and 
Russia. Happily for the British people, they had as 
First Lord of the Admiralty at this period a statesman of 
splendid courage and a financier of commanding ability 
in Mr (afterwards Viscount) Goschen. With the tradi- 
tions of the Treasury behind him, Lord Goschen not only 
maintained but even extended the principle of 1889; and 
during his Ministry it was agreed that our establishment 
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should be on such a scale that it should be not merely 
equal to the strength of any other two countries, but 
should have such a margin of superiority—in other 
words, of safety—as to provide for the contingencies of 
war against the two next greatest fleets. 

Lord Selborne and Lord Cawdor maintained this 
standard in spite of the continual efforts of a strong 
Opposition, led by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, to force 
the Government to reduce the appropriations for the 
navy below the margin of safety. It is unnecessary at 
this date to recall the many occasions on which leading 
members of the Liberal party denounced the scale of 
naval expenditure to which the Unionist Government, 
under the pressure of foreign competition, had been 
compelled to conform. Such utterances, while they made 
the more thoughtful portion of the nation anxious for 
the future of the fleet, had vastly greater influence on 
opinion abroad. In Germany, in particular, the anticipa- 
tion was eagerly entertained that, once the Liberal party 
had returned to power, pledged to what was termed a 
social programme, the fleet would be starved and Ger- 
many would thus have an opportunity of drawing level 
with the British navy. This explains the significant fact 
that, after the Liberal party had obtained office in 1905, 
a new and extended German programme was passed by 
the Reichstag in 1906. 

Under the pressure of public opinion, and, if the truth 
be told, owing to the stand which was taken by the 
Board of Admiralty, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and 
those members of the Cabinet who were in most com- 
plete sympathy with him were prevented from realising 
fully the policy of wholesale retrenchment upon which 
they had set their hearts. Still, the naval programmes 
were framed on a scale barely compatible with the tradi- 
tional standard of strength; and the Prime Minister, in 
and out of season, protested against a Liberal interpreta- 
tion of the two-power standard. As a consequence, in 
1908, a new German Navy Act was passed, setting up 
a fresh standard of naval expansion. In 1906 the size 
of future German battleships had been so increased as 
to augment the cost from 1,250,000. to 1,800,000/.; and 
there was a proportionate growth in the size of the pro- 
jected cruisers. In 1908 a supplementary law reduced 
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the active life of German battleships from twenty-five 
years, as fixed ten years previously, to twenty years, and 
thus justified the laying down of additional vessels. 

These two Navy Acts were to a great extent the 
fruit of the peace propaganda of the Liberal party. 
The latest Navy Law was Germany’s final effort—as 
there is now some reason to hope—to overtake Great 
Britain. The passing of this new law was treated by 
the Liberal party with incredulous contempt. They not 
only proclaimed to the country that it was not the policy 
of a British Government to build against ‘paper pro- 
grammes, which is a sound principle for reasonable 
application; but they further expressed their conviction 
that Germany could not afford to carry out such a 
programme as had been adopted by the Reichstag, and 
that therefore the ships would not be built. Hence no 
reciprocal action was taken. At the same time they 
indulged in idle denunciations of the increased rivalry 
in naval armaments, and thus gave the German people 
the impression that Great Britain was tired of paying 
the ‘price of Admiralty,’ and was attempting to dictate 
to Germany the scale upon which her naval power 
should be organised. The peace propaganda in England 
not only failed to retard German naval activity, but 
actually stimulated it to fresh efforts, by the irritation 
which it occasioned in Germany, and by the belief en- 
gendered that the British people had reached the end 
of their resources. 

Such was the position in the early months of this 
year. Liberal politicians still continued to denounce 
the competition in naval armaments and by inference 
to condemn the action of the German people, while at 
the same time the British nation became increasingly 
alarmed at the continued inactivity in replying to the 
renewed German challenge. In 1908 the Cabinet had 
reduced the estimates as prepared by the Lords of the 
Admiralty; and only two armoured ships were laid 
down, whereas Germany began four. Last autumn the 
German authorities started work on their naval pro- 
gramme for the present year—anticipating construction 
by over six months. It was thus evident that Germany 
not only could but would realise her programme, and 
that an effort was being made to expedite its completion. 
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In reviewing the situation thus created it is necessary 
to bear in mind certain dominating factors. Advocates 
of and apologists for ruinous economy on the fleet have 
urged that in the past fifteen years British naval ex- 
penditure has been more than doubled, rising from 
just over 15,000,000/. in 1894 to, roughly, 32,000,000. in 
1908 ; and hence it was deduced that the present outlay 
was grossly extravagant. The adequacy or inadequacy 
of the provision made for the defence of British interests 
cannot be judged by comparing the sum which is spent 
to-day with the outlay in past years. It is impossible 
to ignore the action which has been taken by other 
countries. The area and extent of the competition have 
increased. Germany and America, which hardly existed 
as naval Powers fifteen years ago, now possess powerful 
fleets. Austria is coming into line with Germany, and 
preparing to give her ally, in certain contingencies, 
valuable support in the Mediterranean. These Powers 
have set up a new standard of insurance premiums; and 
we have no alternative but to conform to it. 

For some years past the expenditure on the British 
fleet, judged on this fresh basis, has been relatively 
small; we have enjoyed a period of naval economy. The 
economies which were effected in 1904-5 were due partly 
to a policy of necessary reform, and partly to the 
destruction of the Russian fleet and the steady decline 
of the French navy. The result was that France and 
Russia—against whose combined forces we had built for 
nearly twenty years—were definitely deposed as the two 
next strongest naval Powers; while Germany and America, 
which took their places, had not yet become formidable. 
Consequently, Great Britain, in alliance with the new 
naval power of Japan, and possessing an accumulation 
of war material created in view of a conflict with France 
and Russia, could rest on her oars for a time and watch 
the inevitable new development. This was the policy 
initiated during Mr Balfour's administration; at the 
time it was defensible from the economic and naval 
standpoints. Such a war as occurred in the Far East 
was bound to produce far-reaching effects, not only in . 
the grouping of the Powers, but also in the development 
of naval science. These outcomes of the war were 
clearly foreseen; and since, after the disappearance of 
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the Russian fleet, Great Britain possessed a superabund- 
ance of war material, it was wise to pause for a time. 

Nothing indicates better the actual changes which 
have occurred in the past ten years than the statistics 
bearing upon the naval expenditure of the great naval 
Powers. In the accompanying tables the outlay by 
Great Britain, Germany, the United States, France and 
Russia during the present century is shown :— 


TotaL NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 


Great Britain. 


Germany. 


United States. 


France. 


Russia. 


29,998,529 
30,981,315 
31,003,977 
33,709,477 
36,859,681 
83,151,841 
31,472,087 
31,419,500 
32,319,500 
35,142,700 


7,648,781 
9,530,333 

10,044,031 
10,401,174 
10,102,740 
11,301,370 
12,005,871 
13,623,924 
16,596,561 
19,594,566 


18,385,574 
16,012,438 
16, 203,916 
16,824,058 
20,180,310 
24,444,948 
21,358, 199 
21, 260,732 
25,833,217 
28,138,261 


£ 
12,511,053 
13,107,701 
12,271,948 
12,538,861 
12,513,143 
12,747,963 
13,003, 238 
12,486,793 
12,797,308 
13,353,824 


8,662,801 
9,359, 766 
10,446,392 
12,349,567 
11,949,906 
12,392,684 
12,490,444 
8,850, 240 
9,833,915 
9,895,671 


EXPENDITURE ON NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ARMAMENTS. 


9,788,146 
10,420, 256 
10,426,520 


10,256,194 


3,401,907 
4,921,036 
5,039,725 
4,929,110 
4,644,862 
4,968,738 
5,342, 466 
6,285,225 
8,366,438 
10,751,468 


4,344,127 
5,219,357 
4,701,121 
5,327,367 
6,539,990 
11,374,876 
8,600,774 
6,783,705 
7,798,815 
10,015,101 


OU OF OF OT OT OT OT OL 


It will be seen that, since the South African war 
began, the naval expenditure of Germany has been 
nearly trebled, and since the Russo-Japanese war nearly 
doubled, while that of France has remained stationary, 
and the Russian appropriations have been appreciably 
decreased. In 1905 Russia was crippled; naval opinion 
in France was divided and the Government inert; and 
the British people determined upon placing in office a 
Government which had in opposition proclaimed itself 
intent upon costly social reforms and strongly opposed 
to ‘bloated armaments, German statesmen drew in- 


1900 | 
1901 | 
1902 | | 
1903 
1904 
1905 | | 
1906 | 
1907 
1908 
1900 | | ,718,566 | 9,149,014 
1901 | | "990,987 | §,068, 139 
1902 | | 904,096 
1903 | 11,436,520 | | | 268,755 
1904 | 13,508,178 | | 732 | 480, 188 
1905 | 11,291,002 | | [576,370 
1906 | 10,859,500 | [702,267 | [576,583 
1907 | 9,227,000 | 132,494 | [846,268 
1908 | '315,790 | [703,721 
1909 | 760,176 | 
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spiration from the belief that a Liberal social programme 
would cast such a burden upon the exchequer that the 
British people would not respond to a determined 
challenge; and that, whatever willingness might be 
evinced by a section of the public, any movement 
towards increased expenditure would be effectively 
checked by the overwhelming majority of the party in 
power. It is in these circumstances that Germany has 
year by year increased her appropriations for the navy—an 
increase of over eight millions sterling in four years. In 
the present year, Germany is devoting to new construc- 
tion and to armaments a larger sum than the United 
Kingdom. As the figures quoted indicate, the British 
Government in no small measure justified the anticipa- 
tions in which the German authorities indulged. Year 
by year, as the German expenditure increased, British 
expenditure was allowed to decrease ; and in the present 
year expenditure upon the British fleet amounts to only 
just over thirty-five millions in comparison with forty- 
seven millions expended by Germany and the United 
States. Comparisons of naval expenditure do not, it is 
true, always represent accurately the expansion of naval 
power, because the conditions vary; but, in the case of 
Germany and the United States, the conditions do not 
differ so materially as seriously to invalidate the con- 
clusion to be drawn from this disparity in expenditure. 
Thus, in March last, we reached a naval crisis. It 
is common knowledge that the Board of Admiralty was 
of opinion that, apart from other craft, cruisers and 
torpedo vessels, it was essential to include in the pro- 
gramme six vessels of the ‘Dreadnought’ type, and to 
press forward the construction of these vessels with all 
possible speed. Under the whip of the ‘ Little Navy’ con- 
tingent of the Liberal party, a considerable section of the 
Cabinet stood out for only four Dreadnoughts, the same 
number as was included in the German programme, 
which they were then aware had been accelerated. 
Unknown to the general public, the Cabinet at this 
period was face to face with the possibility of a disrup- 
tion which would have had far-reaching consequences. 
Only a minority of Ministers realised the serious 
import of the naval movement in Germany and the 
definite character of the challenge thrown down to 
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the British people. It was due to the determination of 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr McKenna, supported by the 
Board of Admiralty, that at last the Cabinet discovered 
that either an adequate programme must be put forward, 
or the party would have to face the resignation of several 
of its most important members, and of the whole Board 
of Admiralty. It was insisted by the Board that the 
whole truth must be told, so that the nation might judge 
for itself on an issue of such commanding national 
importance. The truth was told; and the result aroused 
the recalcitrant members of the Cabinet to a sense of 
their own danger, if not that of the country. 

As an act of self-preservation a compromise was 
adopted. In accordance with this arrangement it was 
determined in July to take advantage of the provision 
in the estimates to the effect that 


‘his Majesty’s Government may, in the course of the financial 
year 1909-10, find it necessary to make provision for the rapid 
construction of further ships (four in number), commencing 
on the Ist of April of the following financial year. We there- 
fore’ (they continued) ‘ask Parliament to entrust them with 
powers to do this effectively—such powers as would enable 
them to arrange in the financial year 1909-10 for the ordering, 
collection, and supply of material for guns, gun-mountings, 
armour, machinery, and ship-building, thus making possible 
the laying down at the date indicated of four more ships to 
be completed by March 1912.’ 


Under the compelling pressure of public opinion the 
situation was thus saved, though not a penny was pro- 
vided in the estimates for building the additional ships. 


To-day the navy’s most urgent need is a new standard 
of strength. This has been convincingly illustrated, not 
only by the action of the Government, but by the speeches 
of those of its supporters who combined in an effort to 
arrest even the most modest and inadequate measures 
being taken to secure the continuance of our supremacy. 
The section in the House of Commons which has come to 
be known as ‘the Little Navy party’ have based their 
campaign upon the principle that, in view of our friendly 
relations with other Powers, there is no longer any 
excuse for maintaining such a margin of superiority 
over the next two strongest Powers as has hitherto 
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been considered necessary. They have pointed to all 
the favourable circumstances in the international situa- 
tion, as though they were permanent factors which 
justified a reduction in the insurance premiums which 
we pay as a protection against war. Such an argument 
is specious, and makes a powerful appeal to the type 
of politician who attempts to balance his ignorance of 
political history by an unrestrained enthusiasm for what 
he regards as the cause of humanity. 

Highly as the British people prize the cordial relations 
which now exist between them and France and Russia, 
the practical value of these friendships may easily be 
overestimated. It would be very rash to reckon on 
active assistance, in case of war, from either of these 
Powers. History, moreover, shows conclusively how 
suddenly, sometimes inexplicably, friendships cool. A 
single spark in an atmosphere charged with electricity 
may in a moment cause an explosion which will com- 
pletely wreck all those ententes and alliances which have 
been created by years of patient and well-directed labour. 
Finally, any such friendships rest upon an insecure basis 
owing to the limitations of naval power. Great Britain 
still possesses a supreme fleet, but it has no such army 
as would enable it to go to the assistance of a hard- 
pressed ally on the Continent with long frontiers open 
to attack. An army is to the navy what a projectile 
is to a gun; except for purely defensive purposes, the 
power of a fleet, acting against one or more continental 
Powers surrounded by neutrals, is restricted. In con- 
sidering the British naval position political foresight is 
essential. It needs no great exercise of the imagination 
to conceive circumstances which would entirely upset the 
present situation in Europe. No reasonable politician 
attributes to Germany any desire to make war for 
war's sake; but it is conceivable that Germany, wielding 
a military machine of unsurpassed efficiency, may at 
any moment feel it essential to her future development 
and expansion to adopt a line of policy obnoxious, or 
indeed ruinous, to Great Britain. As an illustration, 
she might make demands on Holland, Denmark, or 
Belgium which would be inimical to British interests, 
at the same time utilising her military power to prevent 
France or Russia from interfering. In such circumstances 
Great Britain would be unable to promise either of these 
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two Powers any considerable military support; and the 
British fleet, unsupported by adequate military power, 
might be compelled to take upon itself the defence of 
British interests against the combined naval forces of 
the Triple Alliance, even if Germany, by the use of bribes 
or force, did not induce either Russia or France to use 
their fleets to the same end. This may appear to be an 
almost incredible combination; but it is never safe to 
rule out of our calculations any conceivable concatena- 
tion of adverse circumstances. It takes six years to 
train a seaman-gunner, and nearly three years to build 
a battleship; but in a week or a day the whole inter- 
national situation may be completely changed, either 
owing to some failure of British diplomacy, or to the 
success of those subterranean influences against Great 
Britain, whose existence we dare not ignore. 

The two-power standard, as definitely adopted in 1889, 
never has had, and never can have, any relation to the 
actual political situation ; and it is because an effort has 
been made to reduce the British fleet by preaching the 
contrary doctrine that it is felt the time has arrived 
when some other standard should be set up. No one 
has done more to contribute to this upheaval of the 
fundamental principles of Imperial defence than the 
two successive leaders of the Liberal party. The late 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman acted as we have seen above. ; 
Mr Asquith still professes his devotion to the old formula, 
but he now claims that it must be interpreted geographi- 
cally. In other words, the calculation of naval strength 
is no longer to be regarded as a matter of rule of three, 
but becomes an involved process in which the strategical 
advantages and disadvantages of specified Powers are 
to be balanced with extreme nicety in order to secure 
that the margin of safety shall not be so excessive as 
to inconvenience the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
accumulating ‘ nest-eggs’ for social reforms. Mr Asquith 
has himself killed the two-power standard by his subtle 
attempt to reinterpret it in terms convenient to his party. 

The naval activity of the United States of America 
has also contributed to this result. The expansion of 
the American fleet has been rapid; and it is now the 
second or third—for present purposes it matters not which 
—of the naval Powers of the world. The question has 
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arisen, whether the United States should be regarded as 
one of the two Powers against which England must in 
future build. If the answer is definitely in thé negative, 
then, owing to the decline of French naval power, a 
two-power standard based upon Germany and France 
would prove inadequate in view of the world-wide 
responsibilities of the British people and the considerable 
number of vessels flying the white ensign which may at 
any moment be required for duty in the Mediterranean, 
the Atlantic, or the Far East. If, on the other hand, it 
is decided that America is one of the two Powers, we 
embark upon a policy which is detrimental to the further 
growth of Anglo-American friendship, and is there- 
fore calculated to encourage the rivalry of armaments 
which all well-wishers of world-progress would deplore. 
In these circumstances there appears no alternative but 
to abandon the old naval formula. Circumstances have 
changed; and that formula is no longer conveniently 
applicable to the situation as it exists at present and as it 
will continue to exist for some years to come. 

Thus has arisen a suggestion that a new standard 
should be adopted. Mr W. T. Stead, who was largely 
responsible in 1884 for the awakening of the British 
people to the essential character of their naval power, 
has since put forward a proposal that, in place of the 
old two-power standard, we should adopt a standard of 
‘two keels to one’ against the next greatest naval Power 
—which is Germany. Mr Stead, in advocating this new 
formula, unfortunately limited it to Dreadnoughts, urging 
that ‘our lead in other craft is fairly secure, while ‘the 
margin in Dreadnoughts is so small that the two-keels- 
to-one formula is the formula of safety.’ This was an 
unfortunate reservation, and would represent a com- 
plete reversal of the traditional British policy. It would 
be but an inadequate substitute for the two-power 
standard. In order to make this important point quite 
clear, it is essential to understand what this old formula 
is. The best definition was given by Lord Cawdor during 
a naval debate in the House of Lords in 1906 : 


‘The two-power standard that has been understood until to- 
day is that the navy upon which we depend for the security 
of the country, must always be maintained so as to be strong 
enough to defeat any possible combination at sea by any two 
countries in the world. That is the battleship standard. In 
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cruisers, of course, we have to have a percentage of force a 
great deal higher than that, for the protection of our com- 
merce and our colonies. I am speaking for the moment of 
the battleship standard. We have always had, and always 
held that we must have, not only exactly a fleet equivalent 
to those of any two other Powers in Europe, but a margin over 
and above that; and I think we have wat an ay calculated 
something like 10 per cent.’ 


It will be seen that Lord Cawdor referred expressly 
to ‘any two Powers in Europe’ and thus ruled out extra- 
European fleets. At the time when the two-power 
standard was adopted, there were in fact no extra- 
European fleets of importance; limitation of the formula 
was natural, indeed inevitable. Now the situation has 
changed. The European fleets against which we were 
in the habit of measuring our strength have so fallen 
in the scale that they no longer occupy predominant 
positions. On the other hand, British interests are 
world-wide in their distribution. In these circumstances 
a two-power standard in battleships limited to Europe 
is no longer a reasonably safe provision. At the same 
time a two-keels-to-one formula limited to Dreadnoughts 
is also inadmissible, because it ignores all the other units 
of naval power which are essential to our security. As 
Lord Cawdor explained, ‘in cruisers we have to have a 
percentage of force a great deal higher than that [two- 
power standard in battleships] for the protection of 
our commerce and our colonies. An even stronger 
argument in favour of a high standard of construction 
of cruisers and torpedo craft is to be found in the fact 
that we live in an island, and that our security against 
raids, not to mention invasion, depends largely upon 
the efficiency of the look-out maintained by observation- 
squadrons of cruisers and the sufficiency and efficiency 
of our torpedo craft. A two-keels-to-one formula must 
apply not only to battleships, but to cruisers and 
torpedo craft, if it is to meet the necessities of the 
situation; and, in addition to such provision, steps must 
be taken from year to year to provide the necessary 
force of cruisers, additional to those attached to the 
battle fleets, which are required for the protection of 
British interests in far-distant seas. Such a standard 
represents the minimum compatible with Imperial safety. 
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We regret, and we are sure all well-wishers of the 
navy will regret, that Lord Charles Beresford should 
have utilised his newly-acquired freedom of speech, on 
relinquishing the command of the now extinct Channel 
fleets to confuse the naval issues of the moment. On 
June 30 this officer addressed a meeting, held under the 
auspices of the London Chamber of Commerce, on the 
state of the navy. He not only took an unnecessarily 
despondent attitude towards our capacity of production— 
which, it may be added, is still greater than that of any 
other two Powers in the world—but he threw his influence 
against the adoption of a two-keels-to-one standard of 
construction. In the course of his address he pointed 
out that, in accordance with his programme, on March 31, 
1914, Great Britain would have 66 battleships—40 of the 
pre-Dreadnought period and 26 Dreadnoughts—against 
Germany’s 20 pre-Dreadnoughts and 21 Dreadnoughts. 
He added: 


‘The proposal I am making does not allow for German 
acceleration, because, again, I do not want my countrymen 
to pay for something which is not feasible; and it does not 


allow in any way for the Austrian announcement of the com- 
mencement of four battleships. What do the “wild men” 
want? Now that Germany is building these ships, they want 
us to lay down two to one for every ship of the “ Dread- 
nought” class that Germany lays down. There is no lunacy I 
have ever heard so great as that.’ 


We are convinced that the majority of the British 
people will have to be classified among those whom 
Lord Charles Beresford regards as‘ wild men.’ They will 
not oniy demand a two-keels-to-one standard in Dread- 
noughts, but they will urge that something more than 
this standard shall be applicable to cruisers and torpedo 
craft, for the reasons which have already been given. In 
comparison with the activity of Germany, this new 
formula is extremely modest. Germany has set the pace. 
She has abandoned the comparatively modest scale of 
naval insurance which European Powers previously 
followed, and has adopted a new and much higher 
scale. We can only avoid the expenditure which this 
new departure forces upon us by relinquishing the 
command of the sea. 

In the present year Germany is expending upon her 
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fleet 19,500,0007. sterling, apart from funds provided 
under other votes, such as the money for the widening 
of the Kiel Canal. It is not necessary in this connexion 
to consider how this money is being used; nor need we 
pause to enquire whether there is absolute parity between 
the conditions under which Germany is creating her new 
fleet and those which obtain in the United Kingdom. 
Probably, for war-material, Germany is paying at a 
higher rate than we pay—armour and guns are certainly 
costing her more; but, on the other hand, under her 
system of conscription, the pay of officers and men is 
considerably lower than in England. These niceties of 
comparison apart, the fact is that Germany this year is 
spending 19,500,000/. on her fleet, and that next year the 
expenditure will be even higher. 

What relation does the naval outlay of Germany bear 
to her mercantile marine and the population and area of 
the German Empire? A war-fleet, after all, is created 
with the definite end in view of protecting the interests 
of the Power whose flag it flies; and therefore the only 
sound method of comparing the naval expenditure on the 
fleets of the British and German Empires is to balance 
the various interests which those naval forces guard. 
According to the latest figures issued by Lloyd’s Register, 
the British Empire owns 12,017 merchant ships of a total 
tonnage of 10,829,202—in other words, over 45 per cent. of 
the whole tonnage of the world ; while Germany possesses 
1932 ships with a tonnage of 1,409,838. The tonnage 
under the British flag is four and a half times as large as 
the tonnage under the German flag. The population of 
the British Empire amounts to 394,250,000, while that of 
the German Empire numbers 72,250,000; in other words, 
the British Empire has five and a half times the popula- 
tion of the German Empire. A comparison of the areas 
of the two Empires shows that that of Germany com- 
prises 123,685 square miles, while that of the British 
Empire is 11,343,760 ; in other words, the British Empire 
is nine times as large as the German. The lowest 
proportion in these calculations is represented by the 
mercantile marine; and the British navy exists mainly 
for the defence of our floating trade. By a system of 
conscription and comparatively small and inexpensive 
flotillas for coastal defence every portion of the Empire 
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could safeguard its shores against invasion by a large 
army; but such a policy would leave the vast oversea 
trade at the mercy of any ambitious Power. 

The fact that the British Empire is sea-divided, and 
is predominantly a maritime commercial Power, forces 
upon the people of the British Empire a high standard 
of expenditure for the fleet. It is therefore permissible 
to balance the outlay upon naval armaments against the 
amount of merchant shipping which has to be protected. 
If the British people, on this basis, adopted a standard 
of expenditure similar to that of Germany, the navy 
estimates this year would amount, not to 35,500,000/. 
sterling, but to 87,500,0007. British taxpayers would then 
be paying exactly the same premiums of insurance upon 
the mercantile marine that Germany is paying. They 
would be subject to about half the quota per head that 
Germany is subject to, and in far smaller proportion on 
any calculation based upon area and national revenue. 
Far from the two-keels-to-one standard being the idea of 
‘wild men,’ it is a singularly modest proposal in view 
of the relative standings of the British and German 
Empires. It is the minimum of safety. It is an 
encouraging fact that, on the last occasion when the 
naval question was under discussion in the House of 
Commons, Mr Balfour, as leader of the Unionist party, 
appeared to be leaning towards this new formula. This 
is a most hopeful indication of the trend of opinion in 
the Unionist party. 

A two-keels-to-one policy will bind the country to a far 
less heavy expenditure than is anticipated. Lord Charles 
Beresford, in defending his own inadequate programme 
of construction of armoured ships, claimed that the new 
standard would involve the construction, by March 31, 
1914, of twenty-two large armoured vessels beyond the 
provision already made by the Government, and that 
therefore it would be necessary to lay down eleven 
Dreadnoughts next year and a similar number in the 
following year. As Lord Charles Beresford under- 
estimated the requirements of the country in framing 
the programme he laid before the London Chamber 
of Commerce, so he overestimated the responsibilities 
attaching to a two-keels-to-one programme. It is ad- 
mitted by all schools of naval opinion that in 1914 the 
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British fleet will include ten ships far superior to any 
pre-Dreadnought vessels of Germany, apart from thirty 
other British battleships of less than twenty years old. 
These ten ships include the ‘ Lord Nelson’ and ‘ Agamem- 
non, and the eight vessels of the ‘King Edward VII’ 
type. There will be no units corresponding to these in 
the German fleet. Excluding Dreadnoughts, these fleets 
will stand thus in the spring of 1912 : 


GREAT BRITAIN.* GERMANY.* 
Tons. 
2 Lord Nelson . - 16,500 5 Deutschland 
8 King Edward VII . 16,350 5 Brainschweig . 
8 Formidable . - 15,000 5 Wittelsbach 
9 Majestic . é - 14,900 5 Kaiser class 
5 Duncan , 14,000 
6 Canopus . 12,950 
2 Triumph . ° - 11,800 


40 ships with a total of 589,200 20 ships with a total of 241,255 
* Details of armament of these ships are shown in the ‘Naval Annual,’ and in greater 
detail in ‘The World’s Fighting Ships.’ 

Sir William White has laid it down as a principle that 
tonnage of contemporary ships is a fair guide to fighting 
power. In the present case, however, it happens that 
the latest British pre-Dreadnought ships, ton for ton of 
displacement, are much superior in fighting power to 
their German contemporaries. The ‘Lord Nelson’ and 
‘ Agamemnon’ and the eight ‘King Edward VII’ mount 
40 12-inch guns, 52 92-inch guns, and 80 6-inch weapons, 
apart from the anti-torpedo armament. On the other 
hand, the ten German ships of most recent construction 
carry 40 11-inch and 140 66-inch weapons. It will be seen 
that in armour-piercing guns these ten British ships are 
far superior to the German vessels. Comparing the 
remaining thirty British ships with the ten contemporary 
vessels in the German fleet, we find that the former 
mount 104 12-inch weapons with 8 10-inch guns, 28 guns 
of the 75-inch type, and 312 6-inch guns; while the 
corresponding ten German ships carry only 40 94-inch 
guns and 180 5:9-inch. Here, again, the individual superi- 
ority of the British ships is marked. This comparison 
of fighting power excludes the immense British superi- 
ority in first-class cruisers, many of which, in the opinion 
of Sir William White, are more powerful than the older 
German battleships, Of these vessels the British fleet 


Tons. 

12,997 

12,997 

11,648 

10,614 
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to-day possesses forty-five of 533,000 tons, while Germany 
has eight of 78,785 tons. 

It is impossible to ignore such facts as these in con- 
sidering the burden which a two-keels-to-one policy 
would throw upon the British people. All these British 
ships are of modern construction. They are still good 
war-worthy vessels; and this preponderance in pre- 
Dreadnought battleships will continue for several 
years. Therefore the rejection of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s programme as inadequate does not involve us in 
the acceptance of his calculation as to the meaning of a 
two-keels-to-one policy. In calculations of relative naval 
strength, for some years to come, the British superiority 
in pre-Dreadnought vessels will continue to exist as a 
powerful factor. So long as we possess this margin of 
safety in older ships, so largely superior individually to 
the contemporary vessels possessed by Germany, we can 
afford to work up gradually to a strict interpretation of 
the two-keels-to-one formula in later vessels; and not 
until some years hence will it be considered necessary 
to interpret the new formula in Dreadnoughts only. 


It is unprofitable to revive the conflicting prophesies 
as to the standing of the British and German fleets in 
Dreadnoughts in the spring of 1912; the presumption 
is that the Admiralty calculations represent an ap- 
proximation to the truth, with a bias towards safety.* 


* In the latest issue of ‘Nauticus’ the following programme is given for 
the completion of large armoured ships for the German fleet : 


Date ready for Trials, Battleships, | Armoured 


Autumn 
1909) Winter. 


Summer 
1911 Autumn 
Winter. 


Spring . 
191 


Autumn 
Winter, 


This calculation, it may be added, is in accordance with the Navy Act of 
1906; and Admiral von Tirpitz, the Minister of Marine, has stated that 


| Totals. 
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On this assumption, if the Germans do not again 
accelerate their programme, Great Britain should have 
in 1912 twenty Dreadnoughts to Germany’s thirteen ; 
but, if Germany does accelerate her programme, she 
will possess at that period seventeen Dreadnoughts, 
and the margin of superiority of the British fleet will 
be so extremely close as to occasion not unnatural 
anxiety in this country. There is at present no indica- 
tion that there will be such further acceleration of 
German shipbuilding; and in any case, unless a new 
shipbuilding programme is shortly introduced, this ac- 
celeration can never reach a point of real danger, now 
that the Admiralty have secured parliamentary authority 
to lay down four capital ships on April 1, 1910. Even if 
Germany does construct her large armoured ships within 
a period of two years, she will not possess twenty-one 
units until the summer of 1913. This calculation is 
based upon the existing Navy Law as adopted last 
year. Before that date arrives, the ships of next year’s 
British programme will have passed into the fleet; and 
it is apparent, making allowance for superiority in pre- 
Dreadnought vessels, that not fewer than eight more 
ships should be laid down in the course of the next year, 
thus giving to the British fleet twenty-eight Dreadnoughts 
—an extremely modest but, in the circumstances, not in- 
adequate margin of safety in this class of ship. 

We have to bear in mind, not merely the actual 
progress of shipbuilding in Germany, but the increase in 
productive power which is now taking place. Sir Edward 
Grey dealt very lucidly in the House of Commons, on 
March 29, with the danger of under-estimating German 
armaments, when speaking upon the ‘declaration of in- 
tention’ which the German Government had made to the 
Foreign Office. He pointed out that this did not deal 
with the types of ships which might mark a notable 
increase of power; and he added, very significantly : 


‘ Another point which the German declaration does not cover 
is the extent to which turrets may be prepared in advance 


this programme will be adhered to in spite of the preliminary orders which 
were given at the end of last and the beginning of this year. This pre- 
sumes that Germany will not have thirteen Dreadnoughts ready for trials 
until the winter, instead of the spring, of 1912, as anticipated by the British 
Admiralty, 
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without orders being given for definite ships. It means this, 
that your intention to accelerate is one thing, while your 
power to accelerate is another. That the German intention is 
not to accelerate their programme we perfectly accept; but 
in all good faith, without any breach of undertaking—even if 
it were an undertaking—they could accumulate the power of 
increasing gun-mountings, of increasing plant necessary for 
Dreadnoughts ; and they could accumulate the power to accele- 
rate, supposing the European situation changed, and, with it, 
their intention. ... 

‘Then what we have been told tells us nothing about 
what the situation may be in 1913 and 1914. When these 
thirteen German vessels are completed and commissioned at 
the end of 1912, according to their naval law, I understand 
ten more will be under construction. Supposing, as I say, the 
complexion of the political sky were to change a year or two 
hence, with it the German intention with regard to accelera- 
tion of their programme would naturally change too; and, 
though these thirteen ships might not appear before the end 
of 1912, yet the ten which will have come under construction 
in the interval might appear very rapidly in 1913 and 1914. 
That is the situation with regard to Germany.’ 


In view of all the circumstances, eight more Dread- 
noughts in the coming estimates will be the lowest 
number compatible with our vital interests. This and 
this only will render our position in 1913 reasonably 
secure. Thenceforward, unless there is a new German 
Navy Act, Germany will add to her navy only two large 
armoured ships each year down to 1919, at which date 
she will possess thirty-four of these units; and it will be 
essential at that date, in accordance with a two-keels- 
to-one policy, that the British fleet should possess not 
fewer than sixty-eight vessels. In other words, in the 
years 1911-1917 inclusive, we should have to make 
provision for forty Dreadnought ships; or, making 
allowance for the two ‘Lord Nelsons’ and the eight 
‘King Edward VII's,’ an average of five ships each year 
during this period will be in conformity with a reason- 
able interpretation of a two-keels-to-one policy. On 
this basis Great Britain in 1919 would possess fifty- 
five Dreadnoughts and twenty-five pre- Dreadnought 
ships, or a total of eighty, as against Germany's 
thirty-four Dreadnoughts and ten pre- Dreadnoughts, 
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inferior to the corresponding British vessels, or a total 
of forty-four. In the succeeding ten years it will then 
become essential to interpret the two-keels-to-one policy 
with the utmost stringency, because in that period it 
may be anticipated that even the ‘Lord Nelsons’ and 
‘King Edwards’ will pass out of the fighting line into 
the reserve. It is thus apparent that a two-keels-to-one 
policy is not one from which the British people need 
turn affrighted. It is a reasonable standard, well within 
the means of the British taxpayer, whose sole security 
depends upon the maintenance of our naval supremacy. 


But this is not all we have to think of. It is a 
common fault of popular naval agitation to concentrate 
attention upon ships, and to ignore the need for officers 
and men, who give to those ships their sole value as 
fighting machines. If, as we trust, the Unionist party, 
when they return to power, adopt a two-keels-to-one 
standard, this should be interpreted as involving a cor- 
responding policy with reference to the provision of 
personnel. Here, again, it will be necessary to provide 
considerably more than twice the number of officers 
and men of the corresponding continental fleet, in order 
to make provision for the manning of those cruisers 
upon which the safety of the trade-routes and our food- 
supply depends. In his recent statement on naval 
policy, Lord Brassey has complained that the present 
Board of Admiralty are year by year maintaining a 
larger regular personnel than is necessary. He has 
calculated that the numbers voted in the present year, 
128,000, are sufficient to man the fleet without calling 
out the reserves. We certainly wish that Lord Brassey’s 
calculations were well founded; but unfortunately he 
has included in the numbers available for sea-service 
the whole of the coastguards, to the number of 3267, 
naval cadets and boys under training numbering 4582, 
the whole of the corps of the Royal Marine, of whom 
a considerable proportion must remain ashore even after 
an outbreak of war; and he has omitted provision for 
the officers and men who would be required even during 
the period of hostilities for the training establishments 
ashore and the general service of the naval ports. If 
these necessary reductions are made, it will be found 
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that the actual personnel available for sea-service shrinks 
to considerably less than 100,000 officers and men; and 
this number, on Lord Brassey’s own calculation of the re- 
quirements of the fleet, shows a deficiency of something 
approaching 30,000 men. 

This deficiency would occur mainly in the older 
vessels which form the Fourth Division of the Home 
fleet; and it is common knowledge that it would be 
made good by calling up reservists. This year upwards 
of 57,000 reservists have been voted, roughly in the 
proportion of one reservist to every two active service 
ratings, a proportion in accordance with Sir Edward 
Grey’s Manning Committee. It is regrettable that the 
important report of this body is not more carefully 
studied by those who discuss the intricate problem of 
manning the fleet. The Committee came to the con- 
clusion that ‘the wastage of ships would exceed the 
wastage of their crews, and so set free officers and men 
from employment in the initial war-fleet.. In other 
words, we need a superabundance of material of which 
the wastage will be great, and an adequate, but not super- 
abundant, personnel, among whom the wastage will be 
relatively small. Our financial resources are limited ; it 
is a sound policy not to vote men wildly in the hope 
that they will all be utilised, but to adopt a manning 
policy definitely designed to meet the needs of the fleet. 

The navy, in short, requires an adequate number 
of officers and men of the best type. Two considerations 
show that this consummation cannot be reached by 
pressing into the naval service an unrestricted number 
of men from the merchant service. In the first place, 
the navy exists in order that the mercantile marine 
may, even in time of war, continue its essential task 
of conveying food to the people of the British Empire 
and supplying them with raw materials essential to their 
daily activity. If, on the outbreak of war, the Admiralty 
withdrew a large proportion of these sailors from 
merchant ships, we should have the remarkable anomaly 
of a war-fleet, one main reason of whose existence is 
that the merchant fleet may continue its business, being 
manned by the withdrawal of officers and men from that 
merchant navy, already perilously undermanned with 
sailors of British origin. In the second place, the 
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merchant sailor is not well fitted for duty in a modern 
man-of-war, which requires that new product, the sea- 
man-mechanic, a man with the sea-instinct and trained 
mechanical aptitude. It is in these circumstances that 
the Admiralty have evolved the present manning scheme, 
which consists of a short-service system and a long- 
service system. The larger proportion of the men of the 
navy are still engaged for a minimum period of twelve 
years’ service in the active fleet; and the best of them 
are afterwards permitted to re-engage. A smaller pro- 
portion are engaged for a term of twelve years, of which 
five are spent in the active fleet and seven in the fleet- 
reserve. Men who engage for short service and after- 
wards win the good opinion of their captains are allowed 
to re-engage. By this process of weeding out unsuitable 
men, the standard of intelligence and character in the 
navy is being raised; and it would be a misfortune if, 
in accordance with Lord Brassey’s advice—endorsed in 
the ‘Naval Annual’—this policy of building up a strong 
reserve were checked for the sake of a short-sighted 
policy of economy. 

Lord Charles Beresford, on the other hand, has urged 
that the personnel of the fleet should be raised immedi- 
ately by 16,000 men; and he proposed to increase the 
number entered every year from between 8000 and 9000 
to about 15,000. Such a sudden increase could not fail to 
have its influence upon the character and physique of the 
navy. The present high standard of the personnel of 
the navy, is largely due to the fact that the naval 
authorities are able to pick and choose, and afterwards 
to adopt a policy of rigid selection and elimination. Any 
man who is not up to the high physical and mental 
standard, and whose character does not bear full 
investigation, is rejected in the first instance; and men 
in the fleet are weeded out if they are ‘ undesirable.’ 
Thus the British navy has become the corps d@élite of 
all sea-services. If it were decided suddenly to augment 
the numbers by 16,000, not only would the existing 
standard have to be lowered, but an injurious strain 
would be placed on the training service, with the result 
that the navy would be provided with men of a less 
satisfactory type, who had received a far less thorough 


preliminary training. 
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There is, as a matter of fact, no deficiency at present, 
as was shown by the last naval manceuvres, in which 
upwards of three hundred ships were engaged. The 
existing organisation is adequate to meet the needs 
of the initial war-fleet, without calling out the reserves. 
At the same time it is also true that a consistent and 
methodical scheme of expansion is necessary in order 
to meet the future needs of the navy when the new 
ships will be completed. This, however, does not mean 
that the Admiralty will have to increase the personnel by 
the number of men required to form the crews of these 
new vessels. As ships are completed and passed into the 
active fleet, other older ships will, in accordance with the 
custom in every navy, be withdrawn and be put in the 
Third Division of the Home fleet, there displacing yet 
older ships which will pass into the Fourth Division, 
with merely care and maintenance parties on board; and 
they in turn will displace other vessels which will in due 
course find their way to the scrap-heap. Owing to this 
process of degradation on account of age, the crews of 
older ships will pass into new vessels; and the expansion 
of the personnel in order to meet the actual expansion 
in the fighting fleet will be neither rapid nor sensational, 
unless the Admiralty postpone action too long, as has 
occurred in the past. The time has now come when the 
number of recruits entered annually should be increased 
in order to meet the necessities of the fleet three years 
hence and onwards. 

Lord Brassey in his pamphlet has endeavoured to 
arrive at such an estimate of the numbers required for 
the manning of the effective ships of the existing navy : 


Ships built Total numbers 
and building, | Complement. | in complements. 


Battleships— 
Modern . 


Torpedo boats : 
Submarines 


128,075 


| 48 900 43,200 
Older . > 13 780 10,140 
Cruisers— 

Ist class . | 49 750 36,750 
2ndclass. . ° 30 550 16,500 
8rd class | 32 250 8,000 
| 
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This calculation makes no provision for crews for 
auxiliary ships; nor does it provide for the staffs 
at the various training establishments ashore which 
would have to be maintained after war had broken 
out; nor does it take into account the men who 
would be required for the coastguard and signalling 
stations on the coasts. If all these needs are included, 
the total personnel required on the outbreak of war 
would be about 140,000 men. Including 57,000 reservists, 
the personnel at present comprises over 180,000; and 
it is thus apparent that the Admiralty are in a 
position to man the initial war-fleet without difficulty. 
The call for additional men arises from the fact that, 
in addition to the new ships which will replace older 
vessels during the next few years, there must be a 
large net addition to the strength of the navy in face 
of foreign, and particularly German, competition. It 
is only by the exercise of foresight that the Admiralty 
can avoid a serious crisis. It is essential that prepara- 
tions should begin at once to meet the need of men 
three or four years hence. MHappily the reserve 
continues to expand year by year in a most satis- 
factory manner; and the Admiralty can now con- 
centrate attention upon the steps which are necessary 
for enlarging the regular personnel, so as to avoid the 
recurrence of a shortage such as has occurred in the 
past after a period of exceptional activity in ship- 
building. It is to be hoped that the Admiralty will 
face this problem manfully. 


The navy has also other needs. The subcommittee 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, which recently 
issued its report, affirmed that ‘there was no such 
deficiency of small craft and destroyers as to constitute 
a danger to national security. This may be true, and 
yet it can hardly be accepted as entirely satisfactory. A 
fleet is like an army corps, it must be complete in all its 
units. Torpedo craft in adequate numbers are as essential 
as battleships; and small cruisers are as necessary as 
armoured cruisers. While it is true that there is no such 
present deficiency as ‘ to constitute a danger to national 
security, it is also true that a vigorous policy of ship- 
building is required in respect both of small cruisers and 
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Armoured 
Cruisers. 
Cruisers. 
2nd-class 
Cruisers, 
boa 

Sub- 
marines. 


8rd-class 


Cruisers. 


1st-class 


Naval Defence Act, 1889-94 . 
Additions, 1892-3 . 
1893-4 . 

1894-5. 2 

1895-6 . 

1896-7 . 

1897-8 . 

Supplementary programme, 1897 

1898-9 

Supplementary programme, 1898 

1899-1900. 


BoB Soo | Destroyers.» 


onorn 


Totals, 1889-1899 (eleven years) 


| cooooocoocoo 


Comoow 
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Totals, 1900-9 (ten years) 
Grand totals 

Ships lost or removed from active) 
list ° ° A 


bo 
oon 


19 


Net totals . 


Eighteen torpedo gunboats were also built, and six gunboats have also been 
constructed, as well as sixteen — of which one has been lost and 


several sold. 

* Supplementary programme, 1900. 

t Including four scouts in 1902 and four in 1908. 

+ These four ships are Dreadnought cruisers of the Indomitable type. 

§ Originally these thirty-six craft were known as ‘coastal destroyers.’ They displace 
from 247 to 287 tons, and have speeds of from 26 to 28 knots. 


destroyers. The adjoined table gives a synopsis of the 
programmes of shipbuilding from year to year since 
the passage of the Naval Defence Act. This statement 
proves that most of the protected cruisers (scouting 
ships) now in the fleet are fast becoming obsolete ; and 
no doubt it is the recognition of this fact which has led 
the Admiralty to include in the last three programmes 
provision for thirteen small cruisers. At least six more of 
these ships should be laid down next year, since they are 
needed, not only for work with the battle fleets, but for 
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showing the flag in distant seas. Similarly, with refer- 
ence to destroyers, the tabular statement shows that 108 
of these vessels were built eleven or more years ago; 
and the time has come to replace them. 

This policy is all the more urgent owing to the change 
in the new disposition of the ships in home waters. The 
older destroyers were designed for operating in the 
English Channel; but, now that the manceuvring area 
is the North Sea, a more seaworthy type of ship is 
necessary. These contentions are admitted, as is shown, 
not only by the increased provision for destroyers which 
has been made during the past two years, but by the fact 
that the boats which are now being constructed are of 
between 900 and 1000 tons; whereas ten years ago, for 
work in the Channel, the Admiralty were building craft 
of from 275 to just over 300 tons. Germany is building 
twelve torpedo-boat destroyers annually. We cannot 
afford to construct less than twenty-four a year. 

The Admiralty have wisely utilised ships on the sub- 
sidiary list for conversion into auxiliaries. At present 
the navy possesses upwards of twenty auxiliary ships of 
various types—repair ships, depdt ships for destroyers, 
mother-ships for submarines, and oil-supply vessels ; while 
six second-class cruisers of the Naval Defence Act have 
been converted into mine-layers, and a number of 
trawlers have been purchased for use in sweeping areas laid 
with submerged mines. In no respect has the Admiralty 
shown more foresight and activity than in the provision 
of these ‘antennez’ of a fighting fleet. Until the present 
Board took office, practically no provision in this respect 
had been made, whereas now there is no fleet in the world 
which is so adequately equipped. For the United States 
fleet an ammunition ship is about to be built. The 
British navy requires at least two such supply vessels, 
since they cannot be improvised on the outbreak of war. 
There is also only one hospital ship, the Maine, which 
was presented to the Admiralty by the American Com- 
mittee after the South African war. In view of the 
growth of the fleet, another is desirable. It need not 
be kept in full commission in peace time, but it should be 
ready for use immediately hostilities appear probable. 


This does not exhaust the needs of the navy, because 
2P2 
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there is a grave deficiency in docking accommodation on 
the East Coast, which ought speedily to be remedied. At 
present there is no Government dock and only one 
private dock on the East Coast, in which armoured ships 
of the largest type could be placed, The new naval base 
at Rosyth will not be completed for six years; and this 
will provide only one graving dock. It is in these cir- 
cumstances that provision has been made this year for 
the construction of two floating docks of the largest size. 
This is the readiest and cheapest solution of the problem. 
Such docks can be moved from point to point as circum- 
stances dictate, and will thus confer upon the fleet a 
mobility which it has never hitherto possessed. But the 
number of such docks is quite inadequate, seeing that by 
1912 there will be twenty of the largest ships stationed in 
the North Sea. At least two more docks of this char- 
acter should be included in the estimates next year, and 
provision should be made for a fifth in 1911. There is no 
reason why these floating docks should not be in effect 
self-contained dockyards and be stationed, one at Rosyth 
or other suitable Scottish port, another in the Tyne, 
a third in the Humber, and a fourth in the Medway. 
The Admiralty would have taken adequate means in this 
respect for the necessities of the fleet in the North Sea; 
and a fifth dock is required at Portsmouth, which at 
present has no accommodation suitable for a vessel of 
the largest type which may have suffered serious injury 
and be drawing more than its normal draft. 

In no respect has Admiralty policy been more griev- 
ously inadequate than in this matter of docks. In 
January 1902 a Committee appointed by Lord Selborne 
found that the existing facilities were inadequate, and 
recommended that another naval port should be estab- 
lished. In his statement explanatory of the navy esti- 
mates in 1903, Lord Selborne announced that, 


‘after an examination of all the available sites and a thorough 
consideration of the question in its industrial and strategical 
aspects, necessarily extending over a good many months, the 
Board selected the Firth of Forth as fulfilling all the require- 
ments of the navy. Provisional negotiations have been pro- 
ceeding for some weeks past, and proposals will be submitted 
to Parliament in the course of this session for the acquisition 
of the land necessary to establish there a fourth home port.’ 


— 
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Seven years have been allowed to pass since this Com- 
mittee reported, and yet the work of constructing such a 
base has only just been begun. It will not be completed 
for six years, whereas it should have been practically 
finished by next summer. Under the pressure of public 
opinion, the Government have at last taken effective 
action to repair this grave naval deficiency ; and it may 
be hoped that the nation will insist on provision being 
made for the construction of the three additional floating 
docks which are also essential. 


Such are the actual needs of the fleet in the near 
future. They may be summed up in the simple formula 
of two-to-one in ships, officers, and men as against the 
next strongest Power. <A careful survey of the naval 
situation does not supply any justification for the exag- 
gerated fears which have been expressed as to the burden 
which a policy of two keels to one would cast upon the 
British people. The needs of the fleet are undoubtedly 
considerable, but they can all be met by an expenditure 
which will form a relatively small insurance premium on 
the interests to be protected. 

It is happily unnecessary to deal at length with the 
question of the organisation of the fleet, in view of the 
very complete investigation which has been carried out 
by the subcommittee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. For the first time in the history of the modern 
navy, we now possess one large homogeneous fleet. 


‘Since March last’ (to quote the statement by Mr Asquith 
and his colleagues) ‘the whole of the naval forces in home 
waters, with the exception of the Atlantic fleet, have been 
united in the Home fleet, under the command of a single 
officer. The former Nore Division is now the First Division, the 
old Channel fleet the Second Division, both these being fully 
manned ; the nucleus-crew vessels form the Third Division, and 
the special reserve ships the Fourth Division of the Home fleet. 
The only portion of the force in home waters which remains 
outside the Home fleet organisation is the Atlantic fleet, 
which, though closely associated with the Home fleet, is still 
retained as an independent command, capable of being de- 
tached, if necessary, to show the flag elsewhere without 
breaking up the organisation of the fleet in home waters.’ 


We have here a consummation for which the Admiralty 
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claims to have been working since 1905, when ships 
in reserve were provided with nucleus crews, and two 
years later were formed into the Home fleet with one 
fully-manned division at the Nore into which all the 
new ships, as they were completed for sea, were passed. 
The First and Second Divisions of the Home fleet form the 
most finished organisation for war which has ever existed, 
comprising 16 battleships, 10 armoured cruisers, 10 pro- 
tected cruisers and scouts, 48 destroyers, 2 repair vessels, 
2 depédt ships for destroyers, and a hospital ship. We 
have the satisfaction of knowing that there is now com- 
plete unanimity in naval circles as to the character of 
this organisation. There is also the gratifying and con- 
solatory fact that the Committee, after full investigation, 
have reached the conclusion that the Third Division of 
the Home fleet, consisting of older ships manned with 
nucleus crews, is capable of ‘very rapid mobilisation, 
and has reached a high standard of efficiency,’ while at 
the same time they have been able to announce that a 
naval war staff is in course of development. 

The fleet has been passing through a transitional 
period, but now its organisation is by general admission 
on a high plane of efficiency. The aim must now be, 
not merely to keep it there, but to seize every opportunity 
to improve its war-worthiness. In this task, in educating 
the public, and particularly the working classes, in the 
essential character of our naval power, in the spread of 
accurate naval information by pamphlets and by public 
meetings, by directing attention to flaws in our naval 
armoury, the Navy League has a great Imperial duty to 
perform. Working in association with the press, it can 
render invaluable aid in securing the adoption of the new 
formula, which has become imperatively necessary. 
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Art. 11—ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND RUSSIA: THE ROLE 
OF THE TRIPLE ENTENTE. 


HowEVER shifting are the political conditions on which 
diplomatic arrangements have to be based, however 
surely the truth of yesterday will be the delusion of 
to-morrow, there are, nevertheless, certain periods of 
stability, during which alliances and understandings, 
which really correspond to the interests that gave them 
birth, are proof against all attacks. This is assuredly 
the case with the recently-formed Triple Entente. 

The very existence of the Triple Entente is a striking 
illustration of the incessant and radical variations in 
diplomacy. Less than five years ago, France still saw in 
England her hereditary foe, while Great Britain professed 
an inveterate distrust of Russia, whom she believed to be 
threatening India. Then it began to appear that, after 
all, the interests of the three countries were not antago- 
nistic; whereupon old prejudices were quickly dissipated, 
and a complete transformation occurred. The fact was 
that an event of world-wide import had suddenly altered 
the relations of the forces then operating in Europe. 
That event was the Russo-Japanese War. ; 

The defeat of Russia disorganised her Polish arsenals, 
laid bare the defects of her military staff, and annihilated 
her navy; it thus obviously destroyed the balance of 
power which was supposed to have been established in 
Europe by the setting up of the Franco-Russian alliance 
in opposition to the Triplice. After the Peace of Ports- 
mouth, the power of Germany appeared to have been 
increased by all the strength and prestige that Russia 
had lost; and the eventual danger involved in this 
growth of the force already possessed by the powerful 
German Empire was regarded in Paris, London, and St 
Petersburg as so urgent that the impossibility of yester- 
day became the reality of to-day. A few months later, 
France and England approached each other with a 
sincerity corresponding to the absolute identity of their 
essential interests ; and finally, as a still more unexpected 
result, Russia and Great Britain have put their respective 
prejudices on one side, and have taken every opportunity 
of expressing their mutual sympathy and friendship. 
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Confronted with this combination, the old Triplice, 
which had previously seemed somewhat shaken, felt an 
imperious necessity for reasserting its vitality. The 
recent Oriental crisis arising from the Austro-Servian 
quarrel has thrown into high relief the vigour and 
success of the efforts made in this direction both in 
Vienna and in Berlin. But, in spite of this revival of 
strength, the Triplice has suffered some change; profound 
modifications have already taken place in the internal 
condition of Germany, and others are in preparation ; the 
crucial question of the personal government of the 
Emperor, though occasionally quiescent, calls for decision. 
At the same time the retirement of Prince von Biilow in 
favour of Herr Bethmann-Hollweg has restored to the 
Emperor William II his initiative in foreign affairs. 

Will the growth of military armaments in the 
German Empire, already so burdensome, be further 
accelerated by the concentration of active power in the 
Emperor? Should this turn out to be the case, it 
would be a grave misfortune for Europe, seeing that 
the financial difficulties of all the larger States are 
everywhere becoming more intense. The additional 
armaments voluntarily created or imposed by the 
action of neighbours entail a formidable expenditure ; 
while the far-reaching social reforms introduced under 
the pressure of the democratic masses will be extremely 
costly. Among these great and contradictory interests it 
is not easy to arrive at a decision; for to carry out social 
reforms and to provide further armaments at the same 
moment would increase the load of taxation to an 
intolerable extent; yet, to forgo all advance on the 
social side is practically impossible, while to ignore 
armament entirely is simply to court disaster. Rarely 
have so many new factors been introduced, rarely have 
such complex questions been so intricately interwoven ; 
and to obtain a view both correct and clear, this tangled 
skein must be methodically unravelled. 

The line of thought to be followed in this paper is 
simple. I shall endeavour to answer the following 
questions. How stands it with the old Triplice? Con- 
fronted with it, what is the position, what are the 
interests and the aims, of the members of the Triple 
Entente, England, France, and Russia? Given the policy 
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and the ambitions of the Triplice, as gathered from past 
history and the evidence of actual facts, what means are 
at the disposal of the Triple Entente for resistance to the 
threatening development of the Triplice, and for pre- 
venting attempts dangerous to the peace of Europe ? 


The Triplice has existed so long that it is unnecessary 
to recapitulate its history ; let it suffice to state accurately 
the present mental attitude of each of the contracting 
parties with regard to this compact. The position of 
Italy in the Triplice is so ambiguous as to be easily 
deceptive. One may even ask how she can have main- 
tained for so long her alliance with a State like Austro- 
Hungary, towards which her own public opinion so con- 
stantly shows distrust and deep-seated aversion. In the 
eyes of Italian patriots, Austria, their oppressor of yester- 
day, still retains, in Trent and Trieste, territories without 
which Italy is incomplete. Irredentism on these two 
points is ever growing, and justifies to a certain extent 
the defensive measures adopted by Austria on her south- 
western frontier. Thus, in Vienna as in Rome, the exist- 
ence of mistrust is undeniable ; and in such conditions it 
is clear that, but for some agreement between the two 
Governments, Italy would long since have broken with 
the Austria she hates. But, as is well known, the central 
pivot of the Triplice isin Berlin. M. Barrére, ambassador 
of France at the Quirinal, had thoroughly grasped this 
fact; and, in trying to bring Italy back to France, he 
doubtless hoped to detach her from Germany. More 
than once it looked as if he had succeeded. Indeed, the 
growing success of the French representative in Rome 
caused some anxiety on the other side of the Rhine; 
but Count von Biilow reassured his fellow-countrymen, 
declaring that the ‘tour de valse’ which Italy was taking 
with the French Republic, caused him no misgiving. 

The Chancellor of the German Empire had good 
reason for his equanimity. It is true that public opinion 
in the peninsula, alarmed by German pretensions, which 
are taking very definite shape in connexion with the 
future of Trieste, is indubitably less favourable to 
Germany than heretofore; while, on the other hand, 
Italy has developed greater sympathy with France, 
whose invaluable assistance in the foundation of Italian 
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unity has been recalled to her memory by the recent 
Franco-Italian fétes. Nevertheless, the chain which binds 
the Quirinal to the Triplice is still very strong; and 
neither the persistent efforts of M. Barrére nor the dis- 
like of the Italians for Austria have availed to break it. 
The fact is that the monarchical form of the Italian con- 
stitution compels her, for the sake of the maintenance of 
the dynasty, to identify herself closely with the Hohen- 
zollerns. Victor Emmanuel II may, by skilful concessions 
to the democratic and anti-clerical tendencies of his 
subjects, have succeeded in gaining their confidence; but 
the fact remains that he is a king, and that, like other 
continental sovereigns, he feels himself threatened by 
the wave of republicanism which is surging up against 
all thrones. Now his surest method of putting off the 
evil day is to maintain his close connexion with his ally 
William II, the most active champion of the divine right 
of kings. A close understanding with republican France 
might be fatal to the house of Savoy; hence the main- 
tenance of the alliance with Germany is a necessity ; and 
it is, in fact, this dynastic argument alone which secures 
the continued attachment of Italy to the Triplice. 

If the maintenance of the alliance between Italy and 
Austria be surprising, the ever-growing intimacy which 
exists at present between Vienna and Berlin is no less 
astonishing, though for other reasons. Generally speak- 
ing, of course, the strength of an alliance between States 
is proportional to the growth of reciprocal sympathies 
between their populations. But, as between Austria- 
Hungary and Germany, we may notice the exact opposite. 
Of the four races that form the population of the Empire 
of Francis Joseph—the German, the Slav, the Magyar, 
and the Latin—the German alone really accepts the 
Berlin connexion with satisfaction. The Magyars, once 
its enthusiastic supporters, are now divided on the point ; 
it would seem that the dangers of Pan-germanism strike 
them as more alarming than the phantom of Pan-slavism. 
Meanwhile the Slav race, which forms a numerical 
majority of the subjects of Francis Joseph, is violently 
opposed to the pro-Triplice tendency emanating from 
Berlin. The result may appear paradoxical; but, inas- 
much as these Austrian Slavs have not yet, under their 
old and still existing constitution, framed expressly to 
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favour the political predominance of the German element, 
acquired in Austria-Hungary an influence corresponding 
to their numbers, they have been obliged to accept from 
the Habsburgs a foreign policy which is in fact alien to 
their hopes, their feelings, and their interests. 

There was reason some years ago to think that this 
state of things would not long continue. It was of 
course known that, during the life of the aged Emperor 
Francis Joseph, the good understanding with Berlin 
would be maintained; but there was some question 
whether the heir to the throne, Francis Ferdinand, 
might not use his influence to modify the current of 
events in a direction more conformable with modern facts. 
Such a prognosis was rendered more probable by the 
fact that the Archduke Francis Ferdinand has watched 
the birth and enthusiastic development in Austria of 
the Pan-germanist campaign. It might be thought that 
the disturbing tendencies displayed by this movement 
would dispose the future chief of the Habsburgs to form 
his plans in advance, and to rely on the youthful and 
growing forces of his own State, rather than the external 
support of the Hohenzollerns. But this outcome, how- 
ever natural and however desirable, is as yet at best 
uncertain. If we base our judgment on the evidence of 
the last few years, it would seem that the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand feels himself more German than 
Austrian ; for, after some indications of dislike to William 
II, he has returned to a close intimacy with him. 

The foreign policy of Austria had been affected by 
these various developments, the existence of which it is 
useless to deny ; and they evidently furnish the reason 
why Francis Joseph’s Foreign Ministers, first Count Golu- 
chowski, and after him Baron Aehrenthal, have shown 
themselves the faithful henchmen of Count von Biilow. 
Thus it was that Austria earned at the Conference of 
Algeciras the title of the ‘brilliant second’ to Germany, 
which was awarded to her by William II. Germany 
returned the courtesy on the occasion of the late Austro- 
Servian quarrel, serving thereby, incidentally, her own 
future interests and her secret desire to force her way 
through in the direction of Salonica. 

These very recent events have added so notably to 
the strength of the diplomatic ties between Vienna and 
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Berlin that we may safely affirm that the military alli- 
ance between the two Empires has never been closer. 
This can be demonstrated without possibility of error 
by certain significant facts. This very year the Emperor 
William II was present at the Austro-Hungarian man- 
ceuvres, and the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at those 
of the German army. In both cases the visitors were 
accompanied by some of their best tacticians ; and care 
was taken to indicate that these dispositions were made, 
not only by way of a political manifestation, but also for 
practical military purposes, with the object of securing 
proper co-ordination between the two combined armies 
in view of certain eventualities. The close community 
of interest between Austria and Germany is again as- 
serted in the domain of the navy. Our latest informa- 
tion is to the effect that the coming additions to the 
Austro-Hungarian fleet are intended to constitute what 
may be called, in military parlance, the German Mediter- 
ranean squadron, acting in close co-operation with the 
North Sea fleet. 

_ Thus, beyond all possibility of doubt, the Triplice 
draws its chief military strength—and it must be ad- 
mitted to be immense, combining as it does all the 
elements of Central Europe in arms—from the closeness, 
be it greater or less, of the intimacy between Vienna and 
Berlin. But we may at the same time observe that, 
considerable as this strength is for the moment, it carries 
within itself the seed of its own dissolution, which may 
be very rapid. This seed is the non-assent of the majority 
of the Austro-Hungarian population to a foreign policy 
which alike irritates and disgusts them. Let us suppose 
—and we shall show later how probable the supposition 
is—that the Austrian Slavs will shortly attain to political 
life, and exert in their native country an influence and 
control proportional to their numbers ; suppose, in short, 
that these Slavs obtain an ordinary modern constitu- 
tion—a development which, whether it come sooner or 
later, is as inevitable as fate; at that instant, the alli- 
ance between Germany and Austria will lose much of 
its force and vigour. Here, then, is the weak link in the 
Austro-German bond, on which any observing and clear- 
headed opponent may easily fasten. We shall return 
later to this vital aspect of the problem, 
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An analysis of the logical situation in Italy and 
in Austria proves clearly that Germany, that is, for all 
practical purposes, the ruling power in Berlin, is the soul 
of the Triplice; if, then, we are to arrive at an exact 
appreciation of the forces and tendencies of the Triplice, 
we must first understand Berlin. 

So far as foreign politics are concerned, the Govern- 
ment of Berlin is in fact William II; for he it is, what- 
ever may have been said to the contrary, whose aspira- 
tions direct the efforts of the Wilhelmstrasse. But this 
gives rise to a disturbing question. Is the Emperor 
William II a convinced friend of peace, or a Machiavel- 
lian ‘cunctator, who is biding his time, while never 
ceasing to increase his military strength? The question 
is a difficult one ; for the arguments on either side appear 
equally strong. On the one hand, the Kaiser's toasts 
and political speeches, especially of late years, abound 
in declarations of his love of peace; and, as a matter of 
fact, he has never made war, although chances undeni- 
ably favourable to Germany have been offered to him 
since his accession to the throne; for instance, when 
France was crippled by the Dreyfus affair, and again 
when she was isolated during the Russo-Japanese War. 
But, on the other hand, what is it. but the pertinacity of 
William II which compels Germany to construct such 
formidable armaments both by sea and land? In 
presence of this contradiction between words and deeds, 
what are we to conclude? As the doubt exists, let us 
examine, in the political life of the Emperor William, 
the acts which will permit us to grasp most clearly the 
idea that really directs his action. 

The feature which perhaps most truly characterises 
the reign of William IT is the leaning to Pan-germanism— 
the sudden outbreak of audacity, I mean, and that ex- 
plosion of wild ambitions, which marked the first years of 
the Emperor’s rule. Let us first call to mind what that 
period was, of which the whole existing situation is but 
the outcome. The idea of Pan-germanism was not, of 
course, born with William II; before his accession it had 
a potential existence in the Prussian mind. Being in 
fact based far more on utility than on sentiment, it does 
not aim simply—as might have been expected, and as 
the word implies—at a combination of the countries 
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inhabited by Teuton races, but at a union of all lands, 
wherever situated, of which the possession will conduce 
to the strength of Prussia. Thus it is that Austria has 
long been a coveted object of Pan-germanism, even though 
Germans form only a minority of her population. So 
far back as 1859 the ‘ Augsburg Gazette’ stated frankly : 


‘We declare emphatically that, were it not a member of the 
Confederation, were it not, in fact, Austria, that has legiti- 
mate possession of these non-German countries, Germany 
would be bound to gain possession of them, cost what it 
might, as absolutely necessary to her own development and 
to her position as a great Power.’ 


Bismarck was always opposed to any direct act of 
violence on the part of Germany against Austria. He 
dreaded the annexation of that country, on account of 
the large number of Slavs and Catholics living under the 
Habsburg sceptre. But, while objecting to the speedy 
execution of the project as premature, he provided for 
future contingencies; and, in fact, by inducing the 
Congress of Berlin to assign Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to Austria as trustee, he made the Empire of the 
Habsburgs the pioneer of the German advance towards 
Salonica. He saw, moreover, in his later years, the rapid 
expansion of the Pan-germanist idea, and had occasion to 
note the futility of his own moderating counsels. The 
fact was that William II, after his brusque dismissal of 
the old Chancellor, grasped the reigns of government in 
a very ardent spirit. The Germans of his Court were of 
opinion that Sadowa and Sedan were, after all, only 
historic episodes; and that there was still an immense 
task left for the Hohenzollerns to accomplish. The 
whole German nation, intoxicated by a period of great 
economic prosperity, gave itself up to new and vague, 
but imperial and imperious ambitions. 

Between 1890 and 1892 a series of pamphlets expounded 
and published far and wide the notion of a ‘ Weltpolitik ’ 
or universal German policy, embodying the Pan-germanic 
idea. The propaganda was based on three fundamental 
arguments: (1) The realisation of Pan-germanism is 
possible, thanks to Germany’s incomparable army, to 
the fleet which she can and must create, and to the 
military decadence of her neighbours, which seems to be 
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approaching. (2) Pan-germanism will confer very im- 
portant advantages on all Teutonic countries. (3) The 
extension of the Zollverein to the districts in question 
is almost a necessity for the German Empire, for the 
very fact of securing the monopoly of trade with new 
economic outlets in Central Europe, the Balkans, etc., 
will close the same to foreign commerce, specially to that 
of England, the most formidable competitor of Germany. 

With a thoroughly Prussian attention to method, 
the Pan-germanists drew up a programme. As explained 
by the author of a recent pamphlet,* Pan-germanism 
proposes eventually to unite within the same political 
ring-fence Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and 
Austria. For the present, Austria must be closely linked 
up with the German Empire, if possible by an extension of 
the Zollverein, in order to leave the road free to Trieste, 
the possession of which is absolutely indispensable to 
Greater Germany. Croatia, says the same author—and 
these words deserve special notice in view of the late 
Austro-Servian trouble—Slavonia, Dalmatia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina, will constitute, together with 
Servia, a kingdom attached to Austria by a personal 
union. Then, once in contact with the sparsely popu- 
lated countries of the Balkans, the Germans will act on 
Roumania through the Hohenzollern dynasty ; in Servia 
they will vigorously repress the Slav population; in 
European Turkey (and mark that all this was said and 
written in Germany fifteen years ago!) the confidential 
agencies already established in Constantinople will supply 
a powerful machinery for action, while the occupation of 
the Turkish railways by the Germans will do the rest. 
Finally, in Asia Minor the Baghdad railway will enable 
them to forge the last link of the chain and to realise 
the Germanic dream, ‘From Hamburg to the Persian 
Gulf, a summary phrase for the whole Pan-germanic 
scheme, of which the principal stages are shown in a 
visible form on the map appended. 

For eighteen years the ideas borrowed from this 
programme, the outrageousness of which has thrown 
doubts on its really serious aspect, have been spread 


* Entitled ‘Grossdeutschland und Mittel- — um das or. 1950.’ 
Thormann, Berlin, 1895. . 
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throughout Austria and Germany with an extraordinary 
intensity of propagandism, and by means which demand 
close attention. The Alldeutscher Verband (Pan-germanist 
Union) was founded in Germany, and there collected a 
number of disciples. It also made several unseemly 
demonstrations in Austria; but the Government of 
Vienna, knowing that the association had the support 
of Berlin, dared not interfere. Several Germans of 
reputation showed that they were animated by the same 
ideas. Even Mommsen took part in the struggle between 
Slavs and Austrian Germans by writing a violent letter ; 
and Colonel von Bernhardi, who was once honoured with 
special marks of favour by William II, said in a lecture 
given to the military circles of Berlin: 


‘We must understand that the historic mission of Prussia 
has not yet closed, inasmuch as that mission involves the 
formation of the nucleus round which all the scattered ele- 
ments of the German race may group themselves, the exten- 
sion of its sphere of influence so as to coincide with its 
political boundaries, and the getting and securing for Ger- 
manism of the place to which it is entitled in the world.’ 


On several occasions General von der Goltz has used 
similar language. As for the Government of Berlin, it 
manifested its sympathy with the Pan-germanist associa- 
tions by leaving them freedom of action in Austria and 
Germany, and by thanking them for their propaganda in 
favour of the increase of the fleet. It even took some 
part in the campaign by authorising in the higher girls’ 
schools the use of the geographical manual* of Brust 
and Berdrow, two Berlin professors, in which truth has 
to submit to some strange transformations. We learn 
there, for instance, that the northern district of Bohemia 
already forms part of Germany; the evident purpose 
being to accustom the children’s minds to the notion of 
a future annexation of this part of Austria, just as, 
before 1870, German scholars were taught that Alsace- 
Lorraine formed a part of Germany. 

As for the German Emperor, during all this period of 
an intense agitation, which obviously he could not ignore, 
he made a series of speeches, the ambiguous language of 


* «Lehrbuch der Geographie fiir héhere Madchenschulen,’ von G, Brust 
und H. Berdrow. Klinkhardt: Leipzig, 1895. 
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which was exactly suited to rouse the zeal of the propa- 
gandists. On August 28, 1898, he impressed on the burgo- 
master of Mainz the necessity of ‘unity and co-operation 
among all the Germanic tribes. On February 3, 1899, 
addressing the Provincial Council of Brandenburg, he 
said, ‘We wish to act so that we Germans at least may 
be united into a solid block.’ These words naturally 
delighted the leaders of Pan-germanism. 


‘Observe’ (said Dr Hasse, chairman of the Alldeutscher Ver- 
band) ‘that the Emperor does not consider the Empire com- 
plete ; he desires to see the oak of the German Empire grow 
still larger; therefore he approves our efforts. From the 
German Emperor will issue an Emperor of the Germans.’ 


In Germany the propaganda thus carried on obtained a 
marked success, for it was this which created in the most 
influential centres of German thought the pretension to 
the hegemony of Europe, and the determination to build 
a fleet capable of beating that of England, which is an 
essential condition of the maintenance of this hegemony. 
In Austria, on the contrary, the Pan-germanist campaign 


was far from winning the same success. In that country 
the Prussophil exhortations of the Pan-germanists found 
no really whole-hearted response except in the minority 
represented by the Germans of Bohemia and of some parts 
of Tirol; and it may be said that in Austria generally, 
taking the mass of the German population into account, 
the Pan-germanist movement has missed fire. But all 
our evidence demonstrates that William II and his 
Ministers have acquiesced in, not to say favoured, a 
movement involving undeniable danger and aggressive 
tendencies towards expansion which it would be absolutely 
impossible to carry out by pacific means. 

This condition of the Emperor’s mind was again 
manifested in the Baghdad railway affair, in which 
William II took a-really passionate interest. In order 
to secure the success of this essential element of the 
Pan-germanist programme, he did not hesitate to inter- 
vene at the Court of his old friend Abd-ul-Hamid, with 
a zeal which the diplomatists of Constantinople have not 
forgotten. It is true that his efforts have not been 
entirely successful; and recent experiences, especially 
the attacks on the system of personal government pro- 
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voked by the notorious ‘interview’ in the ‘Daily Tele- 
graph,’ may have perhaps rendered him more cautious 
and less warlike. Have the ambitions of William II, 
once so boisterous, lost some of their intensity? Or, on 
the other hand, have we to deal with a more skilful 
dissimulation of his inmost wishes, the necessity of which 
has been inculcated by his experiences as a ruler? 

Between these two interpretations one may hesitate ; 
but the obvious, decisive, indubitable point to observe 
is the enormous development of German armaments, the 
importance attached to them by the Emperor, and the 
fact that this development is the immediate outcome 
of the imperial will and of nothing else. It is equally 
clear that nothing has occurred of late years to force 
Germany to arm. The very contrary isthe case. France 
has for at least ten years past, for reasons which we 
shall give later, deliberately diminished the strength 
of her army; while the grave defects existing in her 
navy have long been no secret in well-informed circles. 
In England the Liberal Government has given repeated 
proofs of its pacific temper; while the Russo-Japanese 
War destroyed the navy of Russia and temporarily dis- 
abled her army. Even without any further expansion, 
Germany was already the strongest military Power in 
the world. But this did not satisfy William II; on the 
contrary, he has continued to arm, adding regularly, 
uninterruptedly, annually to the effective force of his 
army, already so formidable. As for the German navy, 
the Emperor has provided for its increase by the most 
gigantic effort recorded in recent history.* And all this 
has been imposed by the Emperor on a nation already 
groaning under the weight of taxation. Now William II 
is incontestably intelligent; and it is impossible to 
suppose that efforts so laborious, forced on the people 
at the price of such great and needless sacrifices, have 
not a precise and well-defined object. 

There is no room, then, for self-deception. To-day, as 
yesterday, everything resolves itself, in German eyes, 
into the judicious use of force. The principles of Bismarck 
are still those of the Prussian Government; but it is also 
necessary to observe that events have recently occurred 


* For details, see the article on ‘The Needs of the Navy’ in this number | 
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by which the imperial will may be influenced. The 
lively criticism of the action of William II, which took 
place in the Reichstag during the memorable debates 
of November 9 and 10, 1908, is a new and remarkable 
feature, which undoubtedly marks a turning-point in 
the history of Germany. The Reichstag, which had 
previously been a mere phantom parliament, dissolved 
whenever it refused to vote in accordance with the 
Chancellor’s wishes, now asserted and defined its own 
power, both in theory and in fact; for it first allowed 
the Emperor to be rebuked, and then, by rejecting the 
financial projects of Prince von Biilow, brought about 
in fact the retirement of that Minister. No doubt the 
feeling for established discipline, and the traditional 
deference of Germans for their leaders, may protract 
the quarrel as to the personal power of the sovereign, 
and create many dramatic situations. But the best 
reason for believing that this struggle will excite strong 
responsive action in Germany and her neighbours is 
the fact that it proceeds immediately from the world- 
current of liberal ideas, that all-powerful current which 
has lately upset the administrative system of Russia, 
of Turkey, and even of Persia. 

Only a short time ago the German Emperor was not 
the most absolute sovereign in Europe. Compared with 
him, the Tsar Nicholas II and the Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid 
wielded, both in theory and in fact, far more extensive 
power. But three years have sufficed to change all this. 
As a consequence of the troubles which followed on the 
Russo-Japanese War, the Empire of Nicholas II has made 
considerable progress towards constitutionalism. As for 
the powers of Abd-ul-Hamid, every one knows how 
suddenly they were extinguished in the recent revolution. 
Thus the German Emperor, the chief of the house of 
Hohenzollern, is now the one European sovereign who 
enjoys powers almost absolute in fact and in law. 

It is obvious that such a conception of Government 
is obsolescent, and will in the long run become untenable ; 
and the best security that the Germans have for the 
eventual restriction of the powers of their ruler within 
reasonable limits is the very active though informal 
co-operation of universal public opinion. The final victory 
of the German people admits of no doubt; but when will 
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it be definitely won, and at whatcost? This is essentially 
what it behoves the members of the Triple Entente to 
learn, and what they must keep steadily before them. 
Will William II, the chief of the Hohenzollerns, acquiesce 
mildly in the abandonment of the vast prerogatives of 
his family? Will he consent to be no more than a 
frankly constitutional sovereign? Will he, as logic 
demands, voluntarily renounce his quasi-feudal ideas of 
divine right, after having asserted them so loudly and 
adopted them as the basis of his conduct ever since his 
accession? We cannot but acknowledge that for the 
German Emperor the situation has become delicate, for 
circumstances are driving him into a dilemma between a 
moral abdication and a dangerous struggle of which the 
issue is very doubtful. Now it is just the vastness of the 
personal sacrifice demanded of the head of the Hohen- 
zollerns that adds so great an element of international 
danger to the internal crisis now beginning in Germany ; 
for the Emperor, instead of accepting what for him 
would be nothing less than a humiliation, may prefer to 
try to settle the question, or at any rate to defer the date 
for its solution, by some violent action abroad, such as 
has often been the resource of threatened governments. 
This is the shape in which the problem of peace and 
war presents itself, so far as it is involved in the internal 
crisis of Germany; and this is why it behoves the 
members of the Triple Eutente to follow with attention 
the great constitutional drama which is developing itself 
beyond the Rhine. That drama has a serious interna- 
tional import. If. the chief of the Hohenzollerns yields 
to the evidence of facts, and submits to the necessity, 
inevitable in these modern days, of consenting to some 
limitation of his powers, the cause of peace will probably 
be secured; but if he insists on maintaining to the last 
what he holds to be his right and his duty, it means war, 
and possibly at no distant date. Looking exclusively to 
the facts, it appears that the German Emperor, by 
assuming the initiative in connexion with the creation, 
increase, and persistent maintenance of military arma- 
ments, is acting precisely as if he were preparing for a 
great war. If we take account of the opportunities of 
playing for such tremendous stakes which he has already 
forgone, we may hope that, having once hesitated, he 
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will once again shrink from lighting up a general con- 
flagration in Europe. But our doubts as to his moral 
capacity for resistance to the current of circumstances 
are so great that we may well be forced to trust solely 
to probabilities, as deduced from the strength of the 
German armaments; for these alone constitute the 
tangible facts, and on that account they are infinitely 
more convincing than any abstract reasoning, or the 
promises of official toasts. 

What then are our conclusions so far? That the 
Triplice continues to exist; that the military alliance 
between Germany and Austria is closer than ever; and 
that the Triple Entente of England, France, and Russia, 
which owed its existence, to put it briefly, to the personal 
activity of William II, must be so constituted as to meet 
the one contingency for which such untiring preparations 
have been made in Berlin, viz. a great European war, 
waged with the object of prolonging the personal power 
of the German Emperor, and assuring German supremacy 
over the whole of the Old World. 


The three States, England, France, and Russia, now 
united by the Triple Entente, differ from one another 
yet more than do Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Italy. 

_ The internal condition of France at this moment is 
extraordinary. The France of to-day is the outcome of 
' an episode which drew a deep and unexpected line of 
cleavage in her recent history. This episode was the all- 
absorbing Dreyfus Affair. I do not of course propose to 
consider the Dreyfus Affair here in its judicial bearings. 
That matter has been settled, at the price of God knows 
what difficulties and delays! But it is necessary at this 
point to determine the nature of the moral crisis which 
had previously stirred France to its depths, and of which 
the Dreyfus Affair was after all only a manifestation. 
Before the Affair, and down to the year 1894, France 
had concentrated itself upon one idea only, that of ‘la 
Revanche, the return-blow. Since the war of 1870, the 
determination to recover Alsace-Lorraine had dominated 
every other consideration in France ; then, little by little, 
as the development of the colonial empire of France 
supplied some opportunity for satisfying the national 
energies, a better appreciation of the heavy moral 
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responsibility always involved in initiating a great war 
caused the idea of revenge, which had hitherto excluded 
all others, to merge in a wider conception. All desire to 
challenge Germany disappeared ; and revenge, understood 
in a larger sense, became the determination to wipe out 
the humiliating memories of defeat by a moral and 
military rehabilitation, the sight of which would win the 
sympathy of the world, while its thoroughness would 
ensure the recovery of the lost provinces, should Germany 
provoke a fresh war. The whole foreign policy of the 
Republic proves to any impartial observer that such was 
the conception of ‘la Revanche’ from 1890 to 1894. 

In any case, the idea of ‘la Revanche’ in its various 
aspects has been undoubtedly of immense benefit to 
France. For more than twenty years it created a moral 
idea which silenced the intestine rivalries tending to 
divide Frenchmen. On many occasions, indeed, this idea 
of spontaneous rehabilitation, thus unanimously adopted 
by the nation, was most effective in furthering a spirit of 
agreement and conciliation. It was due to this that the 
increased taxation required for the army and navy was 
accepted without a murmur, and that the extremely 
heavy burden of obligatory personal service was borne 
without flinching or protest. The movement caused by 
this ideal of a national reformation seems to have attained 
its climax at the first military review held at Chalons in 
the presence of the Tsar in 1896. The delight of France 
in emerging from the diplomatic isolation forced on her 
by the policy of Bismarck, and her pride in having recon- 
structed a solid and splendid army, were immense ; and 
all those who were present at the review have preserved 
an indelible recollection of it, so intensely was the heart 
of France felt to beat under her soldiers’ tunics. Once 
more the country felt itself strong, and faced the future 
with absolute confidence. 

Some years passed thus. Then, in 1894, the Dreyfus 
Affair burst upon us. It lasted twelve years, to July 12, 
1906. During this long period, and in the course of its 
numerous dramatic incidents, it experienced a gigantic, 
incredible, and passionate development which completely 
extinguished the social harmony that existed previously. 
That which could not have been predicted became a fact. 
France found herself split into two inconceivably hostile 
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camps, of Dreyfusards on the one side and anti-Dreyfus- 
ards on the other. Life-long friends ceased to visit each 
other ; members of the same family quarrelled ; invita- 
tions to social receptions were confined to the holders of 
the same opinions. Assuredly, the supporters of Dreyfus, 
who invoked with all sincerity the ideals of justice and 
truth, could not suspect that, when acting in the name 
of the loftiest principles, they were allying themselves 
with the slaves of the meanest forms of prejudice. Yet 
so it was. Those great humanitarian principles were 
nothing but a pretty screen, behind which might be seen, 
plunging into the thick of the fray, the real combatants— 
men of all sorts and social conditions, who chafed under 
the burden of military expenditure, but had hitherto been 
too conscious of the passionate affection, the real worship 
felt in France for the army, to dare to say so, or to allow 
it to be even suspected. 

The grave criticisms that were then, whether rightly 
or wrongly, passed upon the administration of military 
justice, created an atmosphere obviously favourable to 
the enemies of the army. These persons recognised the 
fact clearly enough; and they lost no time in making a 
general attack on all military institutions, with an energy, 
and alas! with an effect which constituted the real 
mischief of the Dreyfus Affair for France. The judicial 
success of Captain Dreyfus involved of course the triumph 
of his adherents of both sorts—those who had only obeyed 
a lofty sentiment, and those who had yielded to the most 
contemptible passions. It is, at any rate, on record that, 
for some time after it, the army was in such a discredited 
condition that the number of candidates for military 
cadetships fell off, and that patriotic allusions to military 
matters, which had been so common,in France before 
1894, were dropped out of public life. The attacks on 
the very principle of an army became so violent as to 
give birth to a distinct anti-militarist activity. Its first 
public adherents came, not from the working masses, but 
from the lower-middle stratum, the bourgeoisie, who are 
often, unfortunately, the class least inclined to make social 
sacrifices. It was a distressing symptom, that certain 
teachers and professors in State schools took the lead in 
the agitation. Prof. Gustave Hervé, for instance, left 
the university in order to devote himself entirely to 
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the direction of the anti-militarist movement. It made 
such rapid progress that ‘Citizen’ Hervé was able to 
start an organ, entitled ‘La Guerre Sociale, which 
evidently still meets the wants of a certain portion of 
the public, as it pays its expenses with ease. ‘La Guerre 
Sociale’ is now in the third year of its existence, and is 
constantly quoted by other newspapers of the highest 
class as representing one of the fractions of public 
opinion. Now, ‘La Guerre Sociale’ and its Hervéite 
readers favour the extremest measures of violence. It 
constitutes a permanent appeal to treason and insurrec- 
tion ; and probably no single one of its numbers would 
escape legal penalties, if any one cared to apply them. 
x The propaganda of anti-national ideas has been 
carried out with an insane fury which, among Frenchmen 
of a certain sort, has resulted in exhibitions of hatred to 
France so astounding as to tempt us to attribute them to 
real disease ; they are, at any rate, opposed to the most 
elementary dictates of common-sense. On several occa- 
sions—for instance, on the anniversary of the sanguinary 
strike at Draveil (Aug. 1, 1909)—artisans from the naval 
arsenals have made public anti-national demonstrations 
accompanied by shouts of ‘Down with the fatherland ! 
Down with the flag! Down with the army!’ although 
these men draw their whole subsistence from the arsenals, 
that is to say, from military armaments, the mainten- 
ance of which they continue energetically to demand. 

Of course phenomena of this sort are deeply distressing, 
nevertheless it would be a serious mistake to exaggerate 
their significance. Briefly speaking, they receive the 
approval of none but the smallest minority, the moral 
dregs of the nation ; moreover, the wilder manifestations 
of anti-militarist fury seem to be decreasing. However 
that may be, the current of feeling to which the Dreyfus 
Affair gave rise was so strong as to engender for a time 
a sort of general suspicion of everything connected with 
the military. The greatest trouble was taken to mark in 
all possible ways the supremacy of the civil over the 
military power ; and men were appointed to the Ministries 
of War and of Marine whose views differed fundament- 
ally from those of their predecessors. The first of the 
series was General André, who, while wearing uniform, 
seems to have been the least military of all the Ministers 
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who ever passed through the Rue St Dominique. His 
comrades had long been aware of the strangeness of his 

views ; yet it was these views that commended him, in a 
moment of lamentable error, to the choice of the supreme 
authority. The world had not long to wait. General 
André’s administration was a strongly-marked and 
faithful reflection of his unfortunate theories as to the 
proper management of a great army. Most of his 
decisions were made in deference to a sham equality, and 
as a sordid satisfaction to the passions of demagogues. 
The evil was so real and so deep-seated that it was 
publicly admitted even by the friends of General André; 
by M. Berteaux, for instance, his successor at the Ministry 
of War, who said in the course of a debate in the Chamber 
of Deputies, by way of illustrating his own difficulties 
and justifying his policy, ‘Remember what was the state 
of the army when I took it over.’ 

It is also beyond dispute that acts of insubordination 
have become vastly more frequent than before the Affair. 
The true reason for this is the weakness of the system of 
punishment, and the periodical amnesties, which deprive 
legal sanctions of all value. Last year, be it noted, there 
were 11,223 cases of defiance of military law in France, 
against 4614 in the previous year—a notable increase 
which has called for general remark, and against which 
it is clear that steps must be taken. 

The same hostility to the military spirit put M. Camille 
Pelletan at the head of the navy; and there the disastrous 
consequences of such action were even wider and deeper 
than in the case of the army; for the complex material 
of our modern navies requires for its maintenance and 
perfect utilisation such constant and minute attention 
that a period of neglect and slackness does it more injury 
than the roughest service. M. Pelletan even took upon 
himself to suspend the construction of large ironclads ; 
so that for vessels of this type France must now pay for 
her backwardness by a gigantic effort and enormous 
expenditure. But everything wears itself out in the long 
run ; even evil comes to an end, and common-sense at last 
recovers its rights. In the last two years there has been 
a marked reduction in the temperature of anti-militarism, 
at any rate in its acute form. 

Concurrently with the Dreyfus Affair, and largely 
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owing to it, other movements have been developing in 
France which singularly complicate matters just now. 
Thus there exists amongst us an unmistakable crisis 
on the question of parliamentary representation. The 
system of voting by districts (scrutin d arrondissement), 
gradually vitiated by an erroneous conception as to the 
nature of republican government, has sent to the Palais 
Bourbon too many village politicians incapable of taking 
broad views. The sudden increase of the parliamentary 
allowance from 9000 to 15,000 francs a year, while de- 
fensible and in principle equitable, was unfortunately 
carried out so as to benefit the existing members person- 
ally, and under conditions which caused much resentment: 
throughout the country. This and certain other matters 
have deplorably discredited the title of Deputy. The 
protest against the defects of the vote by districts is, to all 
appearance, extending, and ought to bring about in the 
end a more or less complete reform of the electoral laws 
—a reform of which we may say, the sooner it comes the 
better; for it will consolidate the republican system and 
restore to it all its former prestige, and thus will reopen 
to France the path of normal progress, and extinguish 
any inclination to new and futile experiments in other 
forms of government. 

Simultaneously, and under the influence of the socialist 
tendency of late years—a tendency which was itself 
fostered by the circumstances of the Dreyfus Affair—we 
have seen a whole army of public servants putting for- 
ward inadmissible demands. The second strike of the 
postmen, in May 1909, marked the culmination of this 
conflict. It has become obvious to all that services so 
essential to the public cannot be allowed to be thus put 
in jeopardy ; and a Bill on public servants is now before 
Parliament, which, while guaranteeing them against 
favouritism, will deprive them of the right of striking. 

To sum up, the internal crisis through which France 
has lately passed has been principally built up of three 
main questions dovetailed into one another—the mili- 
tary, the parliamentary, and the social. The various 
Ministries that have succeeded each other mark its 
different phases with sufficient accuracy. 

The Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, which was entirely 
occupied with the revision of the Dreyfus case at its 
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acutest period, marks one stage—that of the activity of 
those honourable men who, in the simplicity of their 
humanitarianism, never suspected that they were playing 
the game of the socialists, the anti-militarists, and the 
violent supporters of the social revolution. Thus it 
came about that M. Waldeck-Rousseau, after the resigna- 
tion of General de Gallifet (May 28, 1900), entrusted the 
Ministry of War to the amazing General André. The 
Combes Ministry, which succeeded that of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau on June 7, 1902, was almost entirely absorbed 
in the great reforms which led to the separation of 
Church and State; but, while it lasted, many arbitrary 
measures were adopted under cover of the serious dis- 
turbances which continued to occur in connexion with 
the Affair. In particular, many officers were then made 
the victims of the so-called system of fiches (confidential 
notes) and secret denunciations carried on under the 
protection of General André. Many stainless military 
careers were either ruined or seriously checked without 
legitimate reason, to the delight of the anti-militarists ; 
they, at any rate, understood perfectly the effectiveness 
of this policy for the ruin of the army. 

It was the fate of the Rouvier Ministry to experience 
the practical consequences of the deplorable military 
administration of General André, when in June 1905, 
having stripped itself of adequate means of defence even 
on our eastern frontier, it had to submit to the insolent 
and successful demand of Germany for the dismissal of 
M. Deleassé. Under the Sarrien Ministry (March 14, 
1906), no very appreciable changes were made. On 
October 23, 1906, M. Clémenceau succeeded M. Sarrien, 
who retired on the ground of ill-health. M. Clémenceau 
was called upon to face several serious internal diffi- 
culties, such as the general rising of ruined vine-growers 
in the district of Narbonne, the sanguinary strikes in the 
department of the Nord and at Draveil, and the two 
strikes of the Post-office officials; but, in spite of these 
internal troubles, it was under his Ministry that some 
relief to the strain of the situation was first noticeable. 
The law for the separation of Church and State was put 
in force by M. Briand, M. Clémenceau’s Minister of Justice 
and Religion, with a delicacy and a flexibility of handling 
which enabled him to avoid any serious incident. In the 
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military sphere, General Picquart, who had been sum- 
moned by M. Clémenceau to take charge of the Ministry 
of War, put an end to the system of confidential notes 
and tale-telling. It is true that the Clémenceau Ministry 
made some concessions to the recent tendency of public 
opinion in favour of a reduction in military expenditure. 
The term of obligatory and personal service in the ranks 
is now reduced from three years to two. The periods of 
training for reservists and territorial forces, which for a 
long time were twenty-eight and thirteen days respec- 
tively, have also been reduced to twenty-one and nine 
days; on the other hand, the Clémenceau Ministry has 
passed a measure for adding largely to the artillery. 
Little by little, the despondency which had prevailed in 
the corps of officers disappeared. It was seen that the 
state of the army before the Affair had not been perfect ; 
for instance, it was admitted that, in many cases, the 
officers had lost touch with the rank and file. Though 
some very worthy officers lost courage and left the army 
during the acute phase of the conflict, the vast majority 
remained at their posts; and, remaining there, they have 
made successful efforts to create a closer link between 
themselves and the ranks. 

It was under the Clémenceau Ministry, moreover, that 
Parliament ordered an enquiry into the navy, which, if it 
brought to light certain lamentable facts, had at least 
the merit of creating a determination to remedy, at all 
costs, the defects discovered. From the point of view of 
foreign politics also, this Ministry made an undeniable 
advance. While, in 1905, M. Rouvier had been obliged, 
for the reasons stated above, to submit to the demands 
of Berlin, in November 1908, when German pressure was 
again exerted in the matter of the legionaries at Casa 
Blanca, M. Clémenceau stoutly answered, No! The atti- 
tude which his Cabinet adopted in the circumstances was 
excellent—energetic and determined, yet without pro- 
vocation ; and it earned them the approval and support 
of the vast majority of Frenchmen. At that moment, it 
is a pleasure to say, the country accepted without bluster, 
but with cool resolution, the suggestion of war which 
seemed to be offered from Berlin; and from that incident 
dates in very truth the military and moral resurrection 
of France after the Dreyfus crisis. 
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Finally, when, in July 1909, M. Clémenceau quitted 
power in consequence of a mistake in parliamentary 
tactics, he advised the President of the Republic to send 
for M. Briand. Thus M. Clémenceau’s Minister of Justice 
has become President of the Council; and this marks 
a final stage in the path of development. M. Briand’s 
antecedents did not seem to point to so rapid an advance 
to the highest post; but his dexterity in putting into 
force the very delicate law of separation of Church and 
State, his incontestable talent as a clear, accurate, and 
comprehensive speaker, the lassitude everywhere felt 
after the numerous disturbances which resulted from 
the Affair, the grave urgency of the social question, the 
paucity of new men, and the manifest wish of all to 
repose confidence in any one of them who could make 
his mark, have combined to create a very favourable 
situation for the new President of the Council. 

M. Briand’s first speech as Prime Minister was an 
expression of real feeling; he declared his intention 
ef letting bygones be bygones and adapting himself 
wholly to the duties of his new office, and his desire to 
be above all things a man of guidance and of practical 
work; he thus secured at the outset so many sympathies 
that even the Opposition press gave the new Cabinet a 
generally favourable reception. M. Briand’s instructions 
to the prefects to avoid favouritism and to allow even 
their political opponents to benefit by the emoluments 
of administration, confirmed the previous good impres- 
sion by their contrast with those which had been acted 
upon for so long. In the same fashion M. Briand 
voluntarily gave pledges on behalf of national defence, 
of a sort to which the country had long been unac- 
customed. The selection of Admiral Boué de Lapeyriere 
for the Ministry of Marine, and that of General Brun for 
War, were considered satisfactory by most military and 
naval officers. Thus there has been a new birth and 
development of healthy confidence. 

The language and the ideas of M. Briand and his 
Under-Secretary of the Navy, M. Cheron, who made an 
admirably patriotic speech at Gacé (Orne) on August 22, 
are, of course, what was naturally to be expected; but, 
after the intestine struggles of recent years, they have 
produced a feeling of relief in the country. If M. Briand 
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is the practical man that he claims to be, if he succeeds 
in converting his promises step by step into realities, he 
will have a part to play so enthralling, so glorious, and 
withal so relatively easy, as has rarely fallen to the lot 
of a French statesman. If M. Briand chooses, his ad- 
ministration may at the same time be restorative and 
progressive. His thorough knowledge of Parliament and 
of the working classes will enable him to carry through 
certain social reforms which are just, necessary, and 
impatiently awaited. By placing confidence in profes- 
sional soldiers enjoying such a moral prestige as will 
give them a hold upon the corps of officers, he will be 
able to replace the army and the navy on a new basis, 
accurately suited to the existing conditions of society. 
Everything then indicates that, after having under- 
gone a moral crisis, through which one must have lived 
in order to appreciate fully both its bitterness and its 
depth, France is now being born again into a larger 
political life, strong with the strength of youth. The 
remarkable endurance of the army under the severe 
trials it has recently undergone, and the excellent 
conduct of the French troops in Morocco, testify to 


the solidity of our military foundation. The marvels 
of French aviation during the Rheims week have 
established triumphantly that in the domain of science 
and of individual inventiveness France is still at the 
head of the nations when there is a question of opening 
out a new path for mankind. 


England, on her side also, enters the Triple Entente 
burdened with her own share of internal difficulties. 
The fiscal policy introduced by Mr Lloyd George, and 
the lively resistance with which this is met, the in- 
creasing discord between the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, the protests, which are daily growing stronger, 
against what are called the privileges of the aristocracy, 
the growth of socialistic tendencies, and the coincidence 
of the necessity of creating effective weapons of defence 
with a demand for expensive social reforms, undoubtedly 
place British statesmen on very difficult ground. In 
times of internal discord sound guarantees against 
external contingencies are specially requisite. Now, 
among the diplomatic combinations at present feasible, 
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none could ensure the security of Great Britain better 
than the Triple Entente. Its special value, from the 
English point of view, is the certainty that no really 
serious difference of interests can arise on the political 
horizon, as at. present visible, between Great Britain 
and France or Russia. All the causes of conflict between 
these countries, which were threatening for so long, 
have in fact been entirely settled. In the matters of 
Egypt and Morocco, the understanding with France is 
complete and final. With Russia agreement has been 
reached even on the difficult question of Persia; and, 
while it is understood at St Petersburg that it would 
be folly henceforth to attempt to threaten India, it is 
more and more admitted in London that the old uneasi- 
ness as to a Russian invasion across the Indus may be 
set aside. The time is assuredly not far off when the 
three Powers of the Triple Entente will see that they 
have a common interest even in giving, to the fullest 
measure possible, reciprocal guarantees of their respec- 
tive Asiatic possessions. 

That serious uneasiness exists in England over the 
insurrectionary tendencies now taking definite shape and 
consistency in India, is readily to be understood. I, for 
my part, recognise the fact with the greater readiness, as 
I had no difficulty in diagnosing the first symptoms of 
the present situation on the spot, in 1904. In my work 
entitled ‘The World and the Russo-Japanese War,’ pub- 
lished in 1906 (p. 488), I wrote as follows: 


‘The great races of India are beginning, though in varying 
degrees, to emancipate themselves and to shake off, though 
in thought only, the British yoke. Those whom I have con- 
sulted in the course of my enquiry are unanimous in affirming 
that the natives are now less amenable than in former times. 
The gradual change has been recognisable for five or six 
years. ... The idea of independence is already in a state of 
slow germination. I was much impressed, on my visits to the 
museums at Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, by the pious care 
with which native visitors examine everything. They are 
now thronging to these museums, which speak to them of 
their native country ; they are instructed there in their own 
history ; they learn what they have been, and doubtless many 
of them meditate on what they yet might be. It might very 
probably have been long before this thought was translated 
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into act; but an event has happened which bids fair to upset 
the world; the Russo-Japanese War has broken out, and the 
Russians have been beaten by the Japanese. The possibility 
of shaking off the yoke of the whites has been triumphantly 
proved by the yellow race and on their behalf; and the 
demonstration has produced a profound effect in India.’ 


The recent assassination of Sir Curzon Wyllie in the 
heart of London by the Hindoo Dhingra, an industrious 
and intelligent student, says much as to the extension of 
moral fermentation in India since my journey in 1904. 
Dhingra’s unshakable nerve, and his last words before 
his sentence, are worthy of record: ‘You may condemn 
me to death, if you please; but remember this, that one 
day we Hindoos wili hold the power; and then will be 
the day of vengeance.’ Thus the future is threatening. 
Now, India is the fairest jewel in the British Imperial 
crown ; and the possession of it seems to be indispensable 
to England. This is an aspect of the question that 
France and Russia should have little difficulty in under- 
standing, since it would be very easy for the three Powers 
to give one another mutual assistance in Asia. Has not 
Russia every reason for wishing to maintain the positions 
she occupies in Manchuria and on the Pacific? Does not 
France wish for the safety of Indo-China, menaced as it 
is by the same tendencies as India? Undeniably, then, 
grave reasons exist in all three cases for extending the 
Triple Entente to Asia; nor need such a purely defensive 
arrangement awaken any qualms in England's ally, Japan. 

It is obvious that the rivalry between England and 
Germany, first commercial, and now naval, has power- 
fully assisted our English friends to appreciate the 
necessity of the Triple Entente. Indeed, the very 
possibilities which are becoming visible in the rapid 
progress of aerial navigation add to the value of this 
diplomatic compact ; for, the more the islands of Great 
Britain are open to attack, the more need has she of 
trusty and faithful allies on the mainland. England, 
moreover, has always understood that the importance of 
her understanding with France was exactly proportional 
to the strength of her own forces. She is therefore 
making a vigorous effort at this moment to maintain her 
supremacy at sea; and the great dockyard scheme which 
she is at last, after a period of hesitation, beginning to 
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undertake on the future naval base of Rosyth, indicates 
clearly the side from which danger is expected, The 
improvement of the regular army and the creation of a 
territorial force, as formulated by Mr Haldane on an 
entirely novel basis, have produced distinctly encouraging 
results, to which the best-qualified military experts of 
France, such as General Langlois, have offered the 
tribute of their sincere approval. The eagerness with 
which the young men of Britain have taken up their 
share in the defence of the country is a visible proof of 
their patriotism. Up to the present, in fact, the number 
of voluntary enlistments has been sufficient to justify 
Mr Haldane’s hopes; while the sustained attention given 
to Lord Roberts’ reiterated demands for a still greater 
sacrifice in the shape of obligatory service is an additional 
proof of the determination of at least a large part of the 
British public to make every sacrifice required to ensure 
the defence of the Empire. The aids agreed to by the 
colonies at the Conference on Imperial Defence confirm 
this conviction. It seems therefore that England is every 
day becoming more competent to play any military part 
which events may assign to her as a member of the 
Triple Entente. 


The situation of Russia is markedly different. The 
Russo-Japanese War has branded the recent history of 
the Empire of the Tsar with a terribly black mark. It 
would not be fair to ignore the immensity and the 
exceptional difficulty of the task imposed upon the 
soldiers of Nicholas II in Manchuria; but it is idle to 
deny that the war in the Far East has brought to light 
many serious defects, and, whatever may have been said 
to the contrary, has disorganised the arsenals of Russia 
in Europe. Revolution has followed on foreign war; and 
then revolution itself has broken down before the vastness 
of Russia; for nothing can maintain an adequate grasp 
on an Empire so prodigious, with such a variety of 
climate and of race. 

But, though there has not been a thorough and radical 
transformation, nevertheless it is a new Russia which has 
emerged from the Russo-Japanese War. And this new 
Russia is slowly creating for itself a political organisation. 
The first Duma was composed of men of extravagant 
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views, theorists, doubtless well-intentioned, but ignorant 
of the practical realities of government. The present 
Duma consists of men who have learned wisdom from 
experience ; and it is doing its best, with decided success, 
for the good of its country. Since the tragic events of 
the Civil War, progress has been made in pacification ; 
but the term must be understood in a very relative sense, 
for a modified reign of terror still continues, and the Tsar 
lives the life of a prisoner guarded by an immense body 
of troops and under the minutest precautions. 

A country which, like Russia, joins such a combination 
as the Triple Entente after a disastrous war and a politi- 
cal transformation evidently does so under very special 
conditions. Ordinary common-sense tells us that too 
much must not be asked or expected of an ally who has 
been so recently and so cruelly tried. If we are wise, 
then, we shall make allowances for recent events and 
for Russian difficulties. No country is so difficult to 
grasp and to understand; and Western criticisms seem 
singularly valueless to one who has been able to appreci- 
ate on the spot the almost insuperable difficulties which 
the extent and the climate of Russia oppose to the 
realisation of any project. Now, what it most imports 
England and France to know is, at what date will Russia 
have reconstituted her military power after its severe 
handling by the Japanese? There is much talk, indeed, 
of the efforts now being made by the Government of 
St Petersburg for the restoration of both army and 
navy; but we must be permitted a certain amount of 
scepticism as to the rate of speed at which this may be 
achieved. In the matter of the navy, no important 
results can be expected for a long time. Everything is 
against the creation of a really powerful Russian navy ; 
notably the high price and bad quality of all naval 
material turned out in Russia, and the lack of a true 
maritime population. The Baltic is in fact only a large 
lake whose water is scarcely salt ; and the Black Sea is 
surrounded on the north and east by races—mostly 
Tartars and Armenians—who are indeed subject to 
Russia, but are not of Russian blood, and exhibit no 
special inclination for the sea. 

The reconstruction of the Russian army is, no doubt, 
an easier task ; and a certain measure of success is already 
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apparent. .The western arsenals have been fairly re- 
stocked with material, and useful reforms have been 
carried out; but, whatever may be attempted, time, and 
plenty of time, is the one thing needful. Nothing can 
be done quickly in Russia; it is not in the habits of the 
country. In spite of the self-devotion of the Russian 
soldier, the slowness of mobilisation, necessarily due to 
the immensity of the country and the relative inadequacy 
of communications, will always prevent the Russian 
army from possessing the same offensive strength as 
those of Germany or Austria or France. This is a fact 
which must be thoroughly grasped in London and Paris 
if future deceptions are to be avoided. 

Further, we may ask whether it would ever be pos- 
sible, however serious the circumstances, to induce the 
Government of St Petersburg to take immediate and 
definite military measures against that of Berlin? It is 
very doubtful. We must never forget how incredibly 
strong, in spite of the new ties with France and England, 
is the influence still exercised by Berlin in Imperial 
circles. This counteractive influence, made up in equal 
parts of violence and gentleness, and in all cases injurious 
to Russian interests, makes itself felt in all cases of 
gravity. Sometimes definite facts come to light which 
enable us to detect it. Thus, during the constant attempts 
that have been made for the conciliation of Russia and 
Poland, German influence has always succeeded in up- 
setting the negotiations at the last moment, and en- 
venoming the relations between Warsaw and St Peters- 
burg, so as to get the benefit of the comparison between 
the treatment of the district of Posen and the severity 
in Russian Poland. Again, it was the pernivious influence 
of Berlin which prevailed upon Russia to commit the 
folly of advancing into the Far East; it was necessary, 
forsooth, that the flag of Nicholas II should be flown at 
Port Arthur, in order that Germany might consolidate 
its position without difficulty at Kiao-Chau.* Once more, 
it was German influence which, in the recent Austro- 
Servian difference, constrained Russia to sacrifice to 
Austria her traditional policy in the Balkans. The steps 
taken by Herr von Pourtales, the German ambassador 


* See my work ‘Le monde et la guerre russo-japonaise,’ p. 90. 
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to St Petersburg, may not have taken the shape of a 
formal ultimatum, but the result was practically the 
same, as Russia forthwith submitted. While, therefore, 
the reconciliation of Russia and England allows Russia 
to take up her position in the Triple Entente; while the 
highest, satisfaction may be felt in London and Paris at 
the new direction thus given to a policy whose good 
effects may be immediately felt in Asia; while, finally, 
these tendencies should be fortified by every method that 
can further the restoration of Russia, we must beware of 
nursing dangerous illusions, and understand clearly that, 
in case of war with the Triplice, France and England will, 
if only on account of geographical conditions, probably 
have to bear the principal burden of the struggle. 


We have now ascertained how and in what conditions, 
under the growing pressure of circumstances, the Triple 
Entente was formed; and we are in a position to deter- 
mine its essential character. We may therefore take 
the following facts as proved. 

(1) The convergence of feeling in England, France, | 


and Russia is immediately due to the increase of strength 
in the Triplice, and above all to the military relations 
between Austria and Germany. 

(2) The increase of armaments in France and England 
is unpopular with the majority of their respective peoples, 
but is imposed upon them by the unceasing additions 
to and improvements in German armaments both by land 
and sea, initiated by Berlin. 

(3) The Triple Entente is a diplomatic combination of 
a sincerely pacific character, inasmuch as, summarily 
described, it is an insurance against war with Germany. 

(4) If the Triple Entente is forced into war, its 
counter-blow to the challenge ought to be strong enough 
to insure it the victory. 


The foregoing conclusions have sufficiently defined 
and cleared up the essential points, and we may now try 
to give an answer to our last question: What methods of 
action are at the disposal of the Triple Entente? In 
order to see clearly what these are, we must make a dis- 
tinction between peace-time and war-time. 

In time of war, no choice of procedure is possible. 
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Germany and her principal allies will assuredly use their 
forces to the utmost in a mighty, lightning-like blow; » 
and all that the Powers of the Triple Entente can do is 
to be prepared to give the most effective counter-blow 
possible, remembering that they will probably not have 
the advantage of initiative in the hostilities. Having 
made this necessary premise, we may fairly assert that 
England, France, and Russia possess all the means re- 
quired for effectively carrying on the struggle, if only they 
will use to the full every element of their strength. The 
geographical position of the Triple Entente is extremely 
favourable; it encloses the Triplice on all sides, and 
commands every sea and every country which contributes 
to the food-provision of Central Europe. 

Further, the mere fact that the Triple Entente includes 
France and England enables it to count with certainty 
upon financial resources and upon a credit far superior 
to those at the disposal of the Triplice. The German 
staff, which is thoroughly alive to the extreme import- 
ance of the financial and economic aspects of the next 
war, knows perfectly well that, economically speaking, 
Germany cannot stand a prolonged period of hostilities. 
The generals of William II have therefore arranged for a 
rapid campaign, which should, by dint of tremendous 
staggering blows, force France into complete surrender 
as soon as possible after the commencement of the war. 
They reckon, moreover, upon this line of action for dis- 
couraging or neutralising British intervention. 

The fact that these tactics are dictated to Germany by 
necessity implies the use of the opposite tactics by the 
States of the Triple Entente. They must do their utmost 
to meet the first shock with firmness; then they must 
spin out the war as long as possible, while sparing their 
own forces; for the dependence of Germany on the 
foreigner for all necessary food-stuffs, and her general 
want of financial means, lead to the deliberate conviction 
that she is absolutely incapable of supporting a long war. 
We may further observe that no military efforts on the 
part of the States of the Triple Entente will becompleteand 
effective unless previously co-ordinated in time of peace—a 
work in which Germany and Austria are at this moment 
engaged. To arrive at so necessary a result, it would be 
well that the authorities in London, Paris, and St Peters- 
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burg should be able henceforward to combine their 
forces, at least to a certain extent, making one com- 
plementary to the other, so as to secure both efficiency 
of result and comparative economy in expenditure, which 
will be impossible if each country is to confine itself to 
separate actions and separate financial sacrifices. 

The special programme which England has to carry 
out is precisely that with which British opinion is now 
occupied. It is obviously necessary for future security 
that the British fleet should preserve its superiority to 
the squadrons of Germany; it is equally indispensable that 
a complete and properly organised land-defence should 
render Great Britain safe from a German invasion. In 
addition to this, the English territorial army must be 
strong enough, and sure enough :of itself, to permit a 
foreign-service corps formed from the regular army to 
land on the Continent at the very outset of hostilities. 

The immediate appearance of from 100,000 to 150,000 
British troops by the side of the: French is absolutely 
essential, for many reasons. In the first place the 
German stroke on the eastern frontier of France will be 
so sudden and so formidable, so likely to affect the future 
of the whole campaign, that the assistance of more than 
100,000 British troops should clearly, in the interest of 
both parties, be given at the precise moment when such 
co-operation may be decisive ; and, further, the appear- 
ance of the British contingent by the side of the French 
troops would have a moral bearing and significance 
really inestimable. It would be a manifest proof to the 
world at large of the unshakable determination of the 
authorities in London and Paris to carry on the common 
struggle to the fateful end. 

This visible and undeniable token of the mutual confi- 
dence of England and France would have two other results. 
It would rally to the side of the Triple Entente the 
secondary Powers, who might still be hesitating; and it 
would enable us to baffle a very dangerous manceuvre of 
Germany which will most assuredly be attempted at the 
outbreak of war. For we must not be blind to the fact 
that if, in the case of a continental war, the English 
foreign contingent does not come into line at once, the 
Germans, by means of the numerous connexions they 
have kept up in France, will do their very utmost to 
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revive the old distrust of ‘perfidious Albion’ so long 
inveterate among Frenchmen, and throw doubt on the 
co-operation of Great Britain; and this would give the 
first phase of operations an appearance of hesitation and 
a suggestion of uncertainty which would be fatal to the 
Triple Entente. For these reasons it is clear that the 
efficiency of the English territorial army, on which hangs 
the capacity for independent action of any expeditionary 
force, is absolutely essential to success. 

As for France, her military problem is, how to extend 
with rapidity the work of restoration to the original 
standard, a work which the present Ministers of War and 
of Marine have undertaken. All that is needed is to 
correct certain manifest mistakes of the last ten years, 
and to enforce upon all ranks a discipline accepted by all 
in the interests of all; the innumerable seeds of good- 
will now latent in the army and navy of France will then 
be very soon put in a condition to yield their fullest 
harvest. Finally, with regard to Russia, her business is 
above all things to build up her army afresh as fast as 
the financial difficulties, the vast distances, the climate, 
and the peculiar usages of the Empire permit. 

But the probabilities of warlike action on the part of 
the Triple Entente will be diminished just in so far as 
the diplomatic action of England, France, and Russia 
has been satisfactorily co-ordinated in time of peace. A 
skilful combination of action on the part of the three 
Powers would in fact, in many cases, prevent war. In 
this direction it would seem that a good deal of pro- 
gress might still be easily made. Unfortunately the first 
attempt at identical diplomatic action on the part of 
England, France, and Russia took place in the matter of 
the latest difference in the Near East; and it is impos- 
sible to deny that it resulted in a deplorable defeat. Let 
us briefly recall the facts. 

On being informed of the pretension of Austria- 
Hungary to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
chanceries of London, St Petersburg, and Paris in- 
timated to Vienna and Berlin their opinion that the 
annexation could only take effect in conformity with 
international law—that is to say, by the assent of all 
the parties to the Treaty of Berlin given in a diplomatic 
Conference. This view was clearly asserted for several 
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weeks. It is in the memory of all that the menacing 
pressure of Germany in favour of the Austrian conten- 
tion brought about the sudden capitulation of Russia, 
and the consequent retreat of England and France. The 
diplomatic defeat of the Triple Entente was thus patent. 
It was a formal recognition of the success of that portion 
of the Pan-germanist programme which involved the 
assertion of German influence over the Balkans by 
means of Austria, the advanced guard of Germany ; and 
it allowed the Treaty of Berlin to be violated with 
impunity by the help of Germany, who had obtained the 
adoption and signature of that treaty. To what can this 
most deplorable rebuff be due but to the fact that the 
identical action of Russia, England, and France had not 
been previously considered and harmonised? It is most 
important that such a thing should not happen again ; 
that the Triple Entente should not again intervene until 
it has fully concerted its views and resolved to carry 
them out to the bitter end. 

There is, however, a method open to the Triple. 
Entente, in times of complete peace, which might 
eventually make it impossible for Germany to take 
the initiative in war. To understand this possibility 
we must start from the position that the military 
support of Austria-Hungary is the one condition on 
which Germany can really attack the Triple Entente 
with any chance of success. Now, as I have already 
indicated in the first part of this investigation, there is 
one distinct possibility of rupture in the Austro-German 
compact, namely, the growing hostility of the majority 
of the Austro-Hungarian people to the alliance with 
Germany. The recent visit paid by William II to the 
grand manceuvres of Austria in Moravia enables us once 
more to note the dislike of the Slav subjects of Francis 
Joseph for the Triplice. On this occasion the ‘ Lidove’ 
of Prague took the opportunity of saying (September 9) : 


‘The Austro-Germanic alliance has never been approved by 
the Czechs. They have always opposed it. If the Kaiser has 
refused to receive a Czech deputation, so much the better; 
his refusal will have spared us the exchange of a few courteous 
but hypocritical phrases.’ 


This general feeling among the Slavs of Austro-Hungary 
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is perfectly well-known in Berlin; and the chiefs of the 
German staff—and for that matter the Pan-germanists 
also—are convinced, for excellent reasons, that the only 
condition on which they can count on the Austrian army 
is that the Slav soldiers who form the larger part of it 
are kept as long as possible below the level of the 
Germans both in culture and in political rights; that 
the latter should thus continue to dominate, while the 
Slavs should be prevented from wielding an influence 
proportional to their numbers in their own country. 
This imperious necessity constitutes one of the axioms 
of Teutonic policy, for the subversion of the existing 
relations would involve the end of the Triplice and 
of German hegemony in Central Europe. This being 
admitted, the correlative inference follows, that the 
Powers of the Triple Entente have an obvious and 
essential interest in forwarding the political maturity 
of the Slav populations of Austria-Hungary by every 
means in their power. 

Now this it is quite possible to do; and we shall see 
that, in making this affirmation, we are neither pre- 
sumptuous nor unreasonable, for it rests on facts, perhaps 
too little known, which are certain to exert a considerable, 
and withal inevitable, influence on the future. These 
facts will react very favourably to the interests of the 
Triple Entente ; but the reaction may be slow to appear, 
and 'it behoves us to know whether its advent can be 
hastened, This, I say, is feasible to a large extent. 

From the map entitled ‘Slavs, Germans, and Magyars 
in Austria-Hungary and the Balkan States, we may 
observe that in Austria-Hungary the Germans number 
11,740,000; the Magyars, 8,640,000; the Slavs, 23,140,000. 
Now, even admitting, what is daily becoming less probable, 
that the Magyars make common cause with the Germans 
to oppose the progress of the Slavs, still Germans and 
Magyars together amount to only 20,380,000, as against 
23,140,000 Slavs. But the proportions are in reality even 
more impressive than they seem at first sight, for the 
figures given are those of German official statistics, which 
are all systematically falsified to reduce the number of 
Slavs, and to increase to the same extent that of Germans 
and Magyars. So far as the Slavs are concerned, the 
figures show the minimum only, And we must further 
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take account of this fact, that in Austria-Hungary the 
percentage of births among the Germans is notably 
exceeded by that of the Slavs, whose numbers increase in 
consequence much faster than those of their rivals. One 
of the concrete illustrations that may be given of this 
fact is the extraordinary change in the ethnographical 
condition of Vienna. Forty years ago Vienna was a 
purely German city; now, one-third of its population is 
really Slav; and whole suburbs exist in which the 
Czechs form a distinct and even a large majority. 

Finally, it is well to remember that the 23,000,000 
Slavs are destined in the future to develope ever closer 
political affinities with the 7,000,000 Slavs living in 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro. When this happens, 
it will mean the certain creation in Central Europe of 
an influence emanating from 30,000,000 persons hostile 
to Germany, whose present political power is next to 
nothing in comparison to their numbers. The effects of 
this radical change will of necessity be tremendous; and 
everything goes to show that they will be favourable to 
the Triple Entente. Nor can the advent of these Slav 
factors to political power in Central Europe be in any 
way a cause of division between England, France, and 
Russia. The fact is that, whatever may be the sym- 
pathies of the Austro-Hungarian Slavs for Russia, they 
are not in the least Panslavist; for, if they desire to 
obtain political independence, it is for their own benefit, 
and not with a view of merging themselves in Russia; 
Russia, moreover, is geographically too far from their 
own centre of economic action to be able to absorb them. 
Thus there is no real Panslavist question in Central 
Europe demanding solution equally with that of Pan-ger- 
manism. We may further observe that all these Slavs 
threatened by Germans turn with more or less fervour 
towards the States of the Triple Entente, feeling that 
their political interests and desires are in absolute agree- 
ment. Thus a political upheaval among the Slavs of 
Central Europe is a matter of capital importance for the 
Triple Entente, and even constitutes, in my opinion, one 
of the magnetic poles of the future Europe. 

Now, though some Austro-Hungarian Slavs are less 
advanced than the Germans in culture, and do not yet 
enjoy equal political rights with them, they have never- 
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theless entered upon their own evolution, the progressive 
character of which is distinctly marked. The Czechs are 
at the head of the movement, having made a miraculous 
advance in Bohemia; they are now models to the Poles, 
who see the necessity of ‘giving up their own obsolete 
methods. The Slovenes have gained less ground, but 
are quite likely to make very rapid progress. The Serbo- 
Croats give evidence year by year of growing vitality. 
Even the Ruthenian peasants are beginning to be con- 
scious that they are men; and the Slovaks also are 
exhibiting some inclination towards nationality. x 

We are thus face to face with a gigantic movement 
already started, the development of which may be 
hindered by the Germans, if no external influence in- 
tervene to encourage it, but which may, on the other 
hand, be accelerated if the Powers of the Triple Entente 
know how to push forward a transformation of Central 
Europe so entirely in agreement with the set of the 
general current towards emancipation. And for this, 
what is required? Only to give these Austro-Hungarian 
Slavs a belief in France and England; to get them to 
see that we appreciate the future importance of their | 
political development, and that they may count upon 
Anglo-French sympathy equally with that of Russia. 
Assurances of this sort would be easy, and would give 
the Slavs of Central Europe an encouragement which 
would materially strengthen their efforts, and thus ap- 
preciably hasten their final success. 

To sum up, the Triple Entente has at its command 
two main courses of action for protecting itself against 
the violence and the possible dangers of German policy. 
The first is to combine for the effective maintenance of 
a force adequate to prevent Germany from taking advan- 
tage of any accident she might deem favourable; the 
second is to exert concerted diplomatic action, and to 
hasten the political ripening of the Slavs of Central 
Europe and of the Balkans—a process which, as we 
have seen, would oppose an invincible obstacle, first to 
the realisation of the Pan-germanist formula ‘From 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf, and next to the power 
of hostile initiative in Germany. 

Of course, the twofold task which must thus be 
accomplished in order to insure the future safety of 
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England, of France, and of Russia, may and should be 
carried out by the Governments of London, Paris, and 
St Petersburg; but why, by the side of the official pro- 
cedure of Ministers, should not individual action play its 
own supplementary part in the sphere of foreign politics ? 
We see nowadays all sorts of international associations 
established for the study and elucidation of the greatest 
variety of problems, scientific, commercial, and industrial. 
Why should not an Anglo-Franco-Russian association be 
formed, with the main object of making the foreign 
policy of the Triple Entente as effective as possible? It 
should be composed of Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Russians who possess a recognised competence in external 
politics, combined with a personal influence over the 
principal newspapers of the three countries, or, in other 
words, on public opinion. 

An Anglo-Franco-Russian committee of this sort, con- 
stituted on an independent basis so as not to embarrass 
official action, would put itself directly into touch with 
the Slav groups of Austro-Hungary and of the Balkans, 
and with the interesting races of allied blood in the 
Ottoman Empire. The co-operation and the goodwill it 
would meet with would speedily grow both wider and 
stronger; for all parties would be rejoiced to find 
in London, Paris, and St Petersburg a permanent and 
efficient support in the dangers which threaten both 
them and ourselves. By means of such an organisation, 
which it would be a simple matter to carry out—for, as 
quality is worth more than quantity, it need not have 
many members—it would be possible, in the first place, 
to prevent the rise and growth of any motive for dis- 
agreement between England, France, and Russia; in the 
next place, to establish standing relations with all coun- 
tries having common interests with ourselves ; and lastly, 
to create on all grave European questions a current of 
opinion so powerful as to be generally able to enforce on 
the chief Power of Central Europe the attitude of pacific 
reserve, which we should like to see maintained. In this 
wise we may see the practical accomplishment, in a con- 
crete shape, of the function of the Triple Entente—Peace, 
but Peace with Honour, 

ANDRE CHERADAME, 
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Art. 12—THE NEW RADICALISM. 


NEITHER party in the State is likely to dispute the pro- 
position that the present Parliament, and especially 
the sessions which have passed since the resignation of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, indicate a new parting 
of the ways in our political development. The fact has 
been made a subject of self-gratulation by Radical 
leaders, and a charge against them by Unionists. The 
late chief of the Radical party was, by disposition and 
associations, far more inclined to extreme political views 
than his successor; and yet it is undeniable that it was 
not until Mr Asquith became Prime Minister that the 
uneasily dormant forces of Radicalism and Socialism 
broke out with unrestrained violence. The explanation 
of this apparent paradox is simple enough. The extreme 
wing of the Radical majority had a strong liking for 
Sir Henry, and, making generous allowance for his 
growing infirmities and domestic trials, gave him as 
little trouble as was consistent with their revolutionary 
visions. For his successor they entertained the esteem 
which he deserved, but no affection; there was even a 
suppressed antipathy, and they cared less than nothing 
whether they gave him trouble or not. If he was content 
to be a figure-head driven forward like that of a steamer 
by a screw at the stern, and steered from any point abaft 
the bridge, it was well; if he declined this prominent 
but not dominant position, there were plenty of others 
ready to jump at it. Mr Asquith acquiesced, and, in the 
reconstitution of the Ministry, he gave an earnest of 
his acquiescence. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, it will be remembered, - 
formed his Administration before the support of the 
country, already sufficiently foreshadowed, had been 
actually accorded. Within the so-called Liberal party 
itself there were, down to the very eve of the last general 
election, two sections divided by lines of demarcation 
at least as sharply defined as those which served to 
differentiate Whigs and Tories during the greater part 
of the long reign of Queen Victoria. The relative 
strength of these subdivisions was an unknown quantity, 
but their existence and importance were fully recognised 
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by their respective leaders; and it was this recognition 
that determined the composition of Sir Henry’s first and 
only Cabinet. Roughly speaking, these subdivisions might 
be described as consisting of ‘ Little Englanders’ on the 
one side, and of ‘Not-Little-Englanders’—they could 
hardly be called ‘ Big Englanders ’—on the other. On the 
lines of this division the Ministry was constituted. The 
Prime Minister himself was the High Priest of one 
tabernacle; Mr Asquith was the chief officiator in the 
other. Only a few months previously, the respective 
devotees had indulged in an ostentatious war of feasts, 
at which the rival hierarchs were ‘toasted’ as the ad- 
herents of Arius and Athanasius might have féted their 
leaders in the name of united Christendom; and naturally, 
when reconciliation, real or apparent, became the indis- 
pensable condition of a decisive victory, the spoils of 
which were to be distributed before battle was joined, 
an Arian was paired-off against an Athanasian in the 
award of the sweets of office. Sir Henry was an Arian, 
and he took the Premiership; Mr Asquith, popularly but 
erroneously regarded as a stout Athanasian, was made 
second in command as a set-off. The rest of the Admin- 
istration was arranged on the principle which governs 
‘pick-up’ sides in a school-match. Respective captains 
toss for first choice, and then select alternately one 
player or another till the elevens are made up. Oddly 
enough, the Arian captain acted upon the doctrines of 
Athanasius, and the Athanasian captain was forced to 
swallow the heresies of Arius. 

These antecedent facts have to be borne in mind in 
considering the astounding performances of the session 
not yet concluded. It is quite true that we had, in the 
time of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, a foretaste of the 
demagogic feast which was being prepared. Trade 
Unionists—and by that time the Trade Union Congress 
was saturated with Socialism—were elevated to the 
rank of a privileged class, enjoying immunities and 
advantages akin, mutatis mutandis, to those of the 
privileged classes in France on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. Abortive attempts were made to undermine the 
Church in England and the Union in Ireland; and, 
singularly enough, Mr Birrell was the engineer of both 
these futile mines. Moreover, it was Mr Birrell who, 
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in almost his first official pronouncement, gave utterance 
to the words which were to serve as text for the subse- 
quent revolutionary programme of the Ministry—‘ It is 
the fate of minorities to suffer.’ 

It is true that Mr Birrell’s colleagues have amplified 
‘minorities’ to cover all such classes of the community 
as, in their uncontrolled discretion, they think fit thus 
to designate. The first presumed minority consisted of 
all persons of every religious denomination who held 
that, if their children were compelled by statute to 
attend elementary schools, they should at least enjoy 
facilities for instruction in the creed of their parents. 
Comprising, as this class did, all Catholics, at least 
nineteen-twentieths of earnest Anglicans, and a not 
inconsiderable fraction of Nonconformists, it is ex- 
ceedingly probable that this minority, selected for 
suffering, was in reality a large majority. The House 
of Lords blunted the sharpness of the weapon, osten- 
sibly aimed at denominational schools, but in reality 
forged to inflict a deadly wound upon the Established 
Church; and the Government, in chagrin, threw away 
a weapon which they deemed useless when it was con- 
demned by the Free Church leaders as not being suffi- 
ciently poisonous. 

Next in order came an undoubted minority, consisting 
of those engaged in the manufacture or sale of alcoholic 
beverages. An assault upon this minority had the 
double attraction of inflicting injury upon a class which, 
in anticipation of coming events, had become so vicious 
as to defend itself when attacked, and also of appealing 
to the unctuous rectitude of those allopathic moralists 
who saw no harm in the hogshead, but detected death 
in the homeopathic pot. This attempt was repulsed by 
the House of Lords in the open field. 

Smarting under these defeats, and goaded on by the 
now dominant Radical-Socialist contingent, the Govern- 
ment approached its fourth and most critical session of 
Parliament. By-election after by-election had warned 
them of their growing unpopularity. They recognised 
the effect ; they mistook the cause. They seemed to have 
taken as their example the Irishman in a hackneyed story 
who, awaking in the morning with the parched mouth 
which follows an evening of intoxication, observed that, if 
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he had known that he should be so thirsty in the morn- 
ing, he would have drunk more overnight. They appear 
to have persuaded themselves that the country was sick 
of their legislative experiments, not because they were 
too radical, but because they were not radical enough. 
They had gained office on the respectable old cry of 
‘Peace, retrenchment, and reform.’ They said to them- 
selves, ‘Let us try class war, bloated expenditure, and 
revolution. And they did. The whole history of this 
protracted session is the story of the execution of this 
desperate resolve. 


Take, for instance, the case of Ireland. If we stood in 
need of a proof of the statement with which this article 
opened, namely, that the present session is one of the 
most momentous in our parliamentary annals, the Irish 
question would more than confirm it. Mr Gladstone in 
his later days used to say that Ireland holds the field. 
So in a sense it does to-day; but so crowded is the field 
with desperate conflicts deliberately provoked by this 
reckless Government, that separate engagements of 
really supreme importance in this or that corner are apt 
to escape attention. It recalls the mise en scéne of a 
battle-field in Shakespeare, say, for instance, the fifth Act 
of the First Part of Henry IV. First we have ‘The 
King’s camp near Shrewsbury’ and a good deal of 
talking. Scene 11 is ‘The rebel camp near Shrewsbury.’ 
This is followed by Scene 11, ‘ Between the camps ; excur- 
sions, and parties fighting ; alarum to the battle. Scene 
Iv is ‘Another part of the field; alarums, excursions’ ; 
while Scene v, which winds up the Act and the play, is 
‘Another part of the field; the trumpets sound. In 
anything like an ordinary session, the Irish Land Bill 
introduced by Mr Birrell would have held the whole field 
or monopolised the whole stage throughout the con- 
ventional five Acts. In this anarchical and chaotic 
session, the Land Bill is relegated to an insignificant 
Scene in the last Act, with the general explanation, 
‘Another part of the field; an Irish sham-fight; enter 
Birrell and Redmond.’ 

Even the phrase ‘ sham-fight,’ however, is misleading. 
In this ‘ part of the field’ we are only invited to witness 
the formal ratification of a corrupt bargain concluded 
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between his Majesty’s Government and the Nationalist 
members to enable the latter to observe a benevolent 
neutrality towards a Budget which they and those whom 
they claim to represent cordially detest. Just, however, 
because the stage-managers at St Stephen’s anxiously 
seek to divert public attention from the significance of 
this scene, huddled nearly out of sight, we propose to 
devote some space to its consideration. 

When the electors of the United Kingdom, in a fit of 
petulance, determined to get rid of Aristides, familiarity 
with whom had bred lassitude, and were misguided 
enough to entrust their fortune to a set of demagogues 
of the type depicted for us by Aristophanes, Ireland was 
tranquil. Home Rule, if not dead, was slumbering, as 
indeed it always is unless uneasily roused by the vigorous 
proddings of professional and interested agitators. This 
tranquillity was an invaluable asset to the new Radical 
Ministers, who proclaimed it loudly and traded upon it 
unscrupulously. A definite Irish policy would have split 
them into fractions as it had done twenty years before. 
Therefore they said to one another and to the public, 
‘Why bother about an Irish policy? Ireland is quiet. 
Therefore Ireland requires no special policy.’ No sooner, 
however, were they installed and confirmed in office, than 
this invaluable asset disappeared ; and the Nationalists, 
kept in order by ‘twenty years of resolute government, 
began to reassert themselves. Those who were in a 
position to watch the trend of Irish affairs on the spot 
saw the beginning of new troubles under the relatively 
correct régime of Mr Bryce. The downward progress, 
however, was soon to be accelerated. It is a favourite 
saying with Nationalists hostile to the British connexion 
that ‘England’s difficulties are Ireland’s opportunity.’ 
Another saw will in future take a place alongside of this 
—‘England’s failures are Ireland’s curses.’ Mr Birrell 
succeeded Mr Bryce. 

Among the contemporary phenomena which will puzzle 
the historian of the future, not the least baffling will be 
the mystery of Mr Birrell’s political advancement. What 
had Mr Birrell ever done to justify his introduction 
into a Cabinet without any preliminary administrative 
training ? Graduated promotion has been the rule. The 
exceptions, Disraeli, Mr Chamberlain, the present Prime 
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Minister, and a few others, are the exceptions which 
prove it. What was Mr Birrell at the moment that 
he was selected for this unusual distinction? A lawyer 
of moderate reputation, a littérateur whose essays in 
criticism display a pleasing sense of humour and con- 
siderable power of appreciation, an entertaining speaker 
of the light comedy order, a bitter sectarian, and there- 
fore specially unfitted for the post of Minister of Educa- 
tion, a pro-Boer of so extravagant a type as to denounce, 
through the cold-blooded medium of a magazine article, 
civil and military servants of the Crown as responsible 
for ‘smoking hecatombs of slaughtered babes,’ a man 
probably best known to the general public as the respon- 
sible manager of the so-called literary department of the 
Radical caucus, and, as such, responsible for the issue 
of pamphlets and leaflets which were always unscrupulous, 
generally calumnious, and often deliberately misleading. 
For which of these distinctions was he selected for special 
promotion over the heads of his seniors? As a Minister 
of Education he was a complete and acknowledged failure, 
as indeed he was bound by his antecedents to be. In 
that incapacity he will only be remembered as the author 
of the phrase which exposed the motif of latter-day 
Radicalism, ‘ Minorities must suffer. As a reward for 
his failure in one department, he was transferred to 
another, and that other the one which most of all 
demands the possession of those characteristics in which 
Mr Birrell is so conspicuously wanting—industry, tact, 
moral courage, and a determination to hold the balance 
level between bitterly determined antagonists. 

In considering the Irish policy of the Government, 
as a flagrant example of the general tendencies of their 
legislation, we will pass over the half-way Home Rule 
Bill, slain by laughter, and the Irish University Act, 
which muddled away the finest educational opportunity 
ever offered to an Irish Secretary, and proceed at once 
to what matters most—Mr Birrell’s handling of the land 
question. From the moment Mr Birrell set foot in the 
Irish Office the curve of Ireland’s remarkable ascent 
towards peace and prosperity was arrested, deflected, 
and at last alarmingly reversed. The criminal element, 
which has never been absent from Irish political agitation, 
once more took heart. We do not charge Mr Birrell 
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with deliberately encouraging lawlessness ; but it is clear 
that, through ignorance, fatuity, or partisanship, he lent 
the forces of disorder a negative encouragement hardly 
distinguishable from positive patronage. The cattle- 
driver was let loose on the land. Denunciations of those 
engaged in the most prosperous and beneficial branch of 
Irish agricultural industry, the graziers, were greeted 
with sympathetic appreciation. The moral of the finest 
gendarmerie in the world, the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
recruited (be it remembered) from every class in Ireland, 
was exposed to the rudest test it has ever encountered 
since its establishment. Long and unbroken tradition, 
admirable training and discipline, and the moral character 
resulting therefrom, sufficed to withstand the shock. But 
an Irish constable is a mortal human being; and, if his 
loyalty sustained no injury, his zeal and ardour in the 
performance of his most exacting and delicate duties 
were numbed, if not paralysed, by his perception that 
at the Castle only those were in favour who prophesied 
smooth things. All the nearly sterilised germs of violent 
lawlessness, which a generation ago had yielded so hideous 
a harvest, were once more fermenting; and the shoots, 
not by any means tender, were pushing their way through 
the soil prepared, consciously or unconsciously, alike by 
the action and inaction of the Chief Secretary, for their 
development. 

That, however, it seemed, was not enough. Experience 
had revealed certain minor defects in the actual working 
of that most beneficent peace machine, the Wyndham 
Land Act. The extraordinary efficacy of the engine had 
actually impeded its full working, and had, so to speak, 
heated some of the bearings. A moderately prudent 
statesman would have made the necessary small repairs 
and let the engine have full play. It was not that these 
repairs were difficult, over-costly, or undiscoverable. On 
the contrary, there were scores of expert mechanicians, 
representing every kind of interest, from those of Irish 
landlord and tenant to those of the British taxpayer, 
who laid before the Government simple, cheap, and 
effectual designs for the removal of all impediments. 
But no. Mr Birrell, as ignorant of the real conditions 
of Ireland as the average Englishman in the street—and 
deeper ignorance there cannot be—would have nothing 
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to say to a machine invented and constructed and applied 
by a political opponent with the undisguised approval 
of all Irish Nationalists except Mr Dillon. He did not 
dare actually to scrap the Wyndham engine, but he cut 
off the driving power and set up a vastly inferior machine 
beside it, which he compelled the official mechanicians 
to work. The natural result is, or will be, if the latest 
Land Bill is passed, that the Wyndham Act, with all 
its proved beneficent results, will be discarded. 

This is perhaps the most wanton legislative crime 
perpetrated with regard to Ireland by any English Ad- 
ministration. Cuz bono ?—who is to profit? The answer 
unfortunately is one which reflects little credit upon the 
Chief Secretary. There is a section of the Nationalist 
party which cordially detests the Wyndham Act just on 
account of its beneficent effects; not because it threatened 
to turn the pruning-hook into a sword, but because it 
promised to substitute the hoe for the hazel; in a word, 
because it tended to promote union instead of disorder. 
This section of professional Nationalists depends for its 
living upon the disorders of the body politic. ‘Their 
honour rooted in dishonour stands, And faith unfaithful 
keeps them falsely true.’ We do not say that these were 
the considerations which influenced Mr Birrell personally ; 
but we assert without hesitation that these were the 
considerations which governed those from whom Mr 
Birrell takes his orders. 

The vicious principles of the Irish Land Bill are 
stamped on every page, and can be easily summarised. 
The object of all schemes of this character is or should 
be to remove the antagonism between the only two classes 
which, outside Dublin and Belfast, exist in Ireland—for 
Ireland has no middle class—namely, the proprietors and 
the actual tillers of the soil. The origin and development 
of this enmity are too well known to require notice here. 
The late Lord Dufferin, with prophetic accuracy, pre- 
dicted more than a generation ago the inevitable conse- 
quences of Mr Gladstone’s well-meant but disastrous 
agrarian experiments. ‘If,’ he said, ‘you put landlord 
and tenant into the same bed, the tenant in the long run 
is certain to kick the landlord out.’ That is the story of 
dual ownership in a sentence. The only possible remedy 
was to induce the landlord to retire while he retained 
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sufficient light attire, as the reporters put it, to safeguard 
decency. This was the end pursued by the authors of 
successive Land Purchase Acts from the days of Lord 
Ashbourne to those of Mr George Wyndham. It is 
obviously in the interest of all concerned that the pro- 
cess of what may be called ‘agreed eviction’ should be 
effected with the consent of both occupants of that 
uncomfortable bed. This indispensable condition of 
success was as carefully observed by Mr Wyndham as 
it was insolently neglected by his successor. The 
Wyndham Act of 1903 was the outcome of an open and 
friendly conference between competent representatives 
of the only two classes in Ireland. Mr Birrell’s Land Bill 
was the product of hole-and-corner negotiations between 
a Ministry supremely anxious to square the Irish vote in 
the House of Commons, and the agents of a party desper- 
ately desirous of retaining, without regard for genuine 
Irish interest, their hold over an easily gulled electorate 
which was slipping from their grasp. There was no 
conference, no consultation, no attempt to elicit by 
friendly debate the real opinions of the classes concerned. 
The Wyndham Act brought at least the prospect of peace. 
The Birrell Bill is an incentive to discord. 

This fact alone would have sufficed to damn the Bill. 
But there was worse behind. The professed intention of 
the measure is to facilitate the system of land purchase. 
The actual effect of the Bill—the real object of the real 
authors—would be to arrest land purchase and to recall 
the chaos which some, at least, of Mr Birrell’s Irish 
supporters secretly desire. In the first place, it sets up 
two rival systems, either of which might have worked if 
sole master of the field, though the Wyndham system 
was infinitely better than the Birrell system, but which, 
operating side by side, must inevitably break down. 
How is it to expected that any class of people, Irish 
people especially, will tolerate the spectacle of two 
neighbouring small holders, converted from peasants into 
proprietors, paying different annuities for exactly the 
same privileges for exactly the same kind of land? It is 
impossible. 

In other respects too the scheme will not work; 
and it is evidently not meant to work. Witness, for 
instance, the tampering with the system of zones, an 
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admirable device by which willing buyers and willing 
sellers, within certain limits necessary to safeguard the 
interests of the British taxpayer, can make their own 
arrangements without the intervention of Commissioners. 
The simplicity and elasticity of this provision accelerated 
incaleulably the progress of land purchase. It was there- 
fore to be clogged and made to work more slowly. We 
use the past tense advisedly because, unless the House of 
Commons reject the Lords’ amendments, this defect will 
be remedied. Again, the inducements offered to landlords 
to enter into reasonable arrangements with their tenants 
are diminished by interference with the bonus. Further, 
the perpetuation of the Congested District Board, with an 
increase of the representative element, cannot fail to do 
mischief. As a temporary and avowedly eleemosynary 
organisation, the Board rendered invaluable service to 
the most poverty-stricken districts of Ireland. The 
justification of its eleemosynary operation was that it 
was temporary and an emergency expedient. But for 
these limitations, there would have been no answer to 
the objection that it tended to pauperisation. The estab- 
lishment of the Board on a permanent basis is bound to 
pauperise those in whose interests it was temporarily 
instituted ; and the increase of the elected element—the 
Board was already quite sufficiently representative—will 
intensify the pauperisation, and add to it the unspeakable 
evils of political corruption. 

Last and worst of all is the introduction of the 
principle of compulsory sale. Coercion is hateful to the 
Nationalists when it is exercised against evil-doers by 
legally constituted authorities administering the ordinary 
law of all civilised communities ; but coercion is greeted 
with pzans of joy when it is applied to landlords, at the 
will and pleasure of practically irresponsible Commis- 
sioners, who, in the future, may and most probably will 
be the nominees of the landlords’ bitterest enemies. 
Morcover, the compensation is to be what the Commis- 
sioners see fit to offer, or think, in their partisan wisdom, 
the new tenants will be ready to give; the price is to be 
fixed without appeal; and compulsory sale is to apply to 
the unfortunate landlord’s park, his demesne, even per- 
haps the very garden in front of his house. 

-, At present, the compulsory system is limited in its 
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range ; but, as every one knows, a system of compulsion, 
once introduced, invariably becomes universal. The 
compulsory principle, universally applied, will complete 
the eviction of a class of which Ireland particularly 
stands in need. There are good men of the land-owning 
classes in Ireland as well as bad, just as there are good 
men and bad amongst the working classes. It is the 
good landlord or the good ci-devant landlord whom com- 
pulsion will drive out. Gresham’s law, that bad currency 
always drives good currency out of the country, is not 
limited to the movement of bullion. There is no one 
that the thorough-going Nationalist hates as much as a 
good landlord ; a bad landlord, meaning thereby one who 
does not fulfil the obligations hitherto generally as- 
sociated with ownership of the soil, is the Nationalist’s 
most valuable asset. If Lord Clanricarde, who econo- 
mically is the easiest of landlords, were expropriated 
to-morrow, half the occupation of the Redmonds and 
Dillons and Sextons would be gone. A good landlord, 
on the other hand, since he is tolerably certain to be a 
Unionist, and is naturally popular in his own neighbour- 
hood, is an abomination. This is the man who must be 
extirpated at all costs. A case will illustrate this argu- 
ment; naturally the names must be withheld, but for the 
facts we vouch. 

In a typical district of lreland—typical because, while 
the natural inclination of the peasantry is towards tran- 
quillity, they are sporadically and artificially goaded into 
lawlessness—there were two landlords whom we will call 
‘A’ and ‘B.’ Both were good landlords in all senses of the 
word. They did not consider that their relations with 
their neighbours, who happened also to be their tenants, 
should be confined to the payment and the receipt of 
rent. They subscribed to schools and churches of different 
denominations ; they remitted judicial rents in bad times ; 
they helped lame dogs over the stiles, and came voluntarily 
to the assistance of the sick and suffering. Moreover, 
they lived in friendly style among those whom, had they 
been English landlords, they would have called ‘their 
people.’ Their tenants were anxious to avail themselves 
of the advantages open to them through the Wyndham 
Act. The offers made and accepted fell within the zones, 
and were therefore ratified without difficulty. ‘A’ sold 
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outright and migrated with a reduced income to other 
scenes; ‘B,’ more deeply attached to the home of his 
ancestors, tried to live with an equally reduced income in 
the home in which he himself, his father, his grand- 
father, and their predecessors for generations had been 
born and died. He retained, therefore, the house and 
demesne. He did not consider that his old obligations 
were terminated by the transfer of his estates. Those 
about him, though no longer his tenants, were still his 
neighbours. Out of the reduced income subscriptions 
were still paid; lame dogs were still helped over stiles ; 
the small holder, who lost his cow by accident or disease, 
found in the ci-devant landlord a very present help in 
time of trouble; the sick and sorry were comforted 
morally and materially as of yore. ‘A’ and ‘B’ were 
equally good landlords, but ‘B’ was undoubtedly the 
better Irishman, though ‘A’ was the wiser man. The 
inevitable tendency of Mr Birrell’s legislation will be not 
only to prevent ‘B’ from acting as he now does, but to 
mark him out as one of the first victims of compulsory 
expropriation. 


At the moment of writing, the fate of the Irish Land 
Bill is still undecided. We have dealt with it, however, 
at some length, for two reasons. In the first place, 
public attention in England has hardly been drawn at 
all to Mr Birrell’s success—the one success he is likely 
to achieve—in letting loose the forces of lawlessness 
and disorder which his predecessors had chained up for 
twenty years. In the second place, this Irish policy 
illustrates but too clearly the pernicious tendency which 
characterises the policy of the Government in general. 
The author of the phrase, ‘Minorities must suffer,’ was 
placed in a position to cause the greatest unhappiness of 
the smallest number—for to this perverse travesty of the 
utilitarian axiom the lineal descendants of Bentham 
have come. From the point of view of the authors of 
this latest political theory, Ireland was sagaciously 
chosen as the corpus vile of a laboratory experiment. 
Irish landlords constitute a very small minority of the 
Irish population; and, in consequence, they have to 
suffer in inverse proportion to their numbers. The 
smaller the minority, the greater the suffering. More- 
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over, through no fault of their own, they are an un- 
popular minority, and therefore can be made, not only 
with impunity but with advantage, from the election 
agent's standpoint, to bear a double portion of injustice 
and depression. They have been slandered and calum- 
niated as if they were all dukes. Their apologies for 
their own existence have been stifled or buried in the 
obscurity of books and pamphlets which very few 
Englishmen take the trouble to read. The comparative 
ease with which they have been crushed under foot no 
doubt encouraged the Socialist element now predominant 
in the Cabinet to resort to similar ‘methods of torture’ 
—the phrase is Gladstone’s—in order to wipe out the 
kindred minority in England. 

Few seem to have noticed the cynical inconsistency 
with which the Government applies what for the 
moment we may call ‘the crementary principle’ in the 
two countries. The correlative of unearned increment 
is undeserved decrement. The plea of the Governmeat 
is that all the increased value of landed property, and (be 
it remarked) of landed property alone, which is not due 
directly to the exertions of, or the employment of fresh 
capital by, the owner, belongs to the community. The 
principle is applicable, for instance, according to the 
Lord Advocate, to a lease from the Crown of a building- 
site on the bank of a river which the lessee has not 
created. The theory is radically unsound, and, if sound, 
is applicable to the dividends distributed amongst the 
shareholders of every limited liability company. But let 
that pass. If it be true that the enhanced value of 
property which can be traced to the action of the com- 
munity, belongs to the community, it follows that all 
depreciation of property which can be traced to the 
action of the community ought to be made good by the 
community. Youcannot have it both ways. If amunici- 
pality which enhances the market value of an urban 
property by improving the town at the expense of the 
rates, is therefore entitled to a share of the augmented 
value, it follows that if, by the erection of sewage-works 
or gas-works or any other enterprise, the municipality 
destroys the residential value of the district in which such 
a beneficent nuisance is created, the municipality should 
compensate the owners. 
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But what do we see in Ireland? No one can deny 
that, by the action of the community as represented by 
Mr Gladstone and his successors through a long series of 
years, the property of Irish landlords has suffered most 
undeserved decrement. Has any compensation been 
offered for this injury directly caused by the community 
and in the alleged interests of the community? The 
injury is not denied because it cannot be denied. When 
Mr Gladstone applied his axe to the agrarian system in 
Ireland, which he erroneously imagined to be the second 
branch of the upas tree from whose poisonous exhalations 
Ireland was dying, he admitted that the landlords would 
suffer material loss, but argued that they would receive 
moral compensation in the improved relations between 
them and their tenants. Improved relations! In the 
sense in which it is said that a rookery is improved by 
being thinned, that is, by the annual employment of the 
rifle or the blunderbuss, the situation of Irish landlords 
may be described as gradually improving since Mr Glad- 
stone set up dual ownership; but it has improved in no 
other sense. 

It is not, however, on Mr Gladstone’s admissions alone 
that the proof of the direct and assessable decline of 
Irish landed property as the result of the action of the 
community depends. In the supposed interests of peace 
in Ireland a portion, a large portion, of one man’s 
property was taken from him and transferred without 
money and without price to another. The end did not 
justify the means, for the end was never attained. But 
the fact is indisputable, because in innumerable cases 
the tenant under the various Land Acts has been able to 
sell, at the rate of twenty, thirty, or even fifty years’ rent, 
a right which was neither natural nor acquired by 
purchase, but was conferred upon him at the expense of 
his landlord by the direct action of the community.* In 


* The Fry Commission reported a case in which the judicial rent of a 
holding of seventy-one acres in county Cork, formerly held at a rent of 771., 
was fixed at 40/. in 1892. The Commissioners who fixed this rent found 
that there were no improvements, and that the only building on the 
holding, a thatched cottage of little value, was the landlord’s. Three years 
later the tenant gave notice of intention to sell. The landlord decided to 
exercise his right of preemption, and the Land Commission fixed the ‘true 
value’ which the landlord had to pay for possession at 480/.; that is to say, 
the decrement resulting from the action of the community amounted to 
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an unpretentious booklet* published some three years ago, 
the writer, after admitting the old ern of the 
Irish tenant, went on to say: 


‘The most generous redress within the power of Parliament 
to offer has been granted. But it has not been at the expense 
of the community at large, but almost entirely at that of the 
landlords in Ireland, who are in no way responsible for the 
past misdeeds of English Governments. As the late Colonel 
Saunderson wittily put it: “The tears of Erin are always 
dried with an Irish pocket-handkerchief.” 

‘When Great Britain determined, for conscience’ sake, to 
put an end to slavery within the Empire, she devoted 
20,000,0002., or over a third of the year’s revenue, to the 
emancipation of “human chattels,’ which were legal pro- 
perty under an “old bad system.” When, however, it was 
deemed necessary to emancipate the tillers of the soil from an 
“old bad system” of land tenure in Ireland, the Imperial 
Government, ignoring the principle of compensation, effected 
the “reform” at an ultimate cost, not to the Treasury, but 
to the landlords, computed on a reasonable basis at exactly 
the same sum, namely, 20,000,000/. sterling.’ 


We pass from the consideration of the Irish Land 
Bill to make a few remarks on the Budget which has 
formed an almost unique subject of discussion during 
the past six months, and which threatens to produce a. 
crisis in our public affairs unparalleled for nearly eighty 
years. The principles writ large and unblushingly in the 
Land Bill pervade, directly or by implication, the greater 
measure. The amendments which the dogged courage 
and industry of the Opposition have forced upon an 
unwilling Government have somewhat ameliorated the 
conditions which it was intended to impose upon the 
taxpayer ; they have not altered the subversive principles 
embodied in the Finance Bill. From the position we 


twelve years’ rental as arbitrarily fixed by another vicarious action of the 
community. Assuming, therefore, that the Land Commissioners in both 
cases acted in strict conformity with the law, the law created in 1881 a 
tenant-right in a property valued at, say, 10007., equal to nearly half the 
value of the fee-simple of the estate. This right in land to the improve- 
ment of which the tenant had, admittedly, contributed nothing, had no 
previous existence either in law or custom. Nevertheless, the landlord 
was ‘decremented’ to that amount; and from the arrangement the estate 
received not a farthing profit. ; 
* ‘Treland To-day and To-morrow.’ Chapman and Hall, 1907. 
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took up last July respecting the action of the Upper 
House we have no desire to depart; but if, as seems 
likely, the appeal to the country is to be made, if the 
risk, great as it undoubtedly is, is to be run, if the fight 
is to be fought, then we must fight it with all our 
strength, in the consciousness of a good cause. 
Significantly enough, it was in connexion with the 
disendowment of the Irish Church that Disraeli uttered 
.the prophetic words, ‘Confiscation is contagious; and, 
when once a community has been seduced into plunder, 
its predatory acts have seldom been single.’ Forty years 
have elapsed since the prophecy; and its fulfilment is 
widely proclaimed in every clause of the Finance Bill. 
Experiments tried with disastrous results upon Ireland 
are now, despite their admitted failure, being transferred 
to England. Confiscation is indeed contagious. The 
vicious principles of the Budget have been dealt with in 
detail, in a recent issue of the ‘Quarterly, by perhaps 
the most competent and certainly the least biassed of our 
financial authorities. Since then, its socialistic tendencies 
have been ruthlessly exposed by such dissimilar critics 
as Lord Rosebery and Mr Balfour. And not by them 
only. Intelligent foreigners in every civilised country 
of the world have been watching the progress of the 
. Finance Bill with the keenest interest. Without a single 
important exception, foreign writers have, with rare 
unanimity, pronounced it to be socialistic. There, of 
course, their unanimity stops. The socialist school, far 
stronger and more rapidly increasing on the Continent 
of Europe than in England, have raised pzans of joy over 
the extraordinary and unexpected impetus given to 
socialistic theory and practice by the responsible Govern- 
ment of conservative England. Anti-socialists bitterly 
deplore the weakening of what they regarded as the last 
bulwark—the Gibraltar of honest economic principles— 
against the barbarian inroads of the economic Huns and 
Goths of the twentieth century. M. Yves Guyot, the 
doyen of continental Cobdenites, sheds tears of shame, 
indignation, and despair over the spectacle of Cobdenism 
slaughtered by the hands of Cobden’s professing devotees. 
M. Jaurés, the leader of French Socialism, is stirred to 
such delirious rapture that he cannot decide whether 
astonishment or admiration is paramount in his mind. 
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Our own socialists have displayed enthusiasm most 
embarrassing to Ministers over the embodiment of their 
most cherished principles in the Finance Bill of the 
year. 

We do not stand, however, in need of foreign witnesses 
or even of domestic informers. We have, as they would 
say in Scotland, the corpus delicti before us. We have 
here the dead body of the old traditional fiscal policy 
of England, stabbed in a thousand places by weapons, 
the manufacture and employment of which are the ex- 
clusive and patented privilege. of socialists. Very little 
modification is required to justify the modern applica- 
tion of the famous funeral speech which Shakespeare 
puts into the mouth of Mark Antony: 


‘Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through ; 
See what a rent the envious Casca made; 
Through this the well-belovéd Brutus stabbed ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Czesar followed it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel ; 
Judge, O you gods! how dearly Cesar loved him. 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Czsar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquished him ; then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell. 
Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us.’ 


It would be indeed an insult to intelligence to make 
the requisite substitution of names. All the destructive 
elements of Socialism are there; and they are not even 
accompanied by such constructive suggestions as the 
fantastic genius of Socialism has so far produced. There 
is the well-worn hostility to Capital as the alleged enemy 
of Labour. There is the same hatred of landed property, 
not only as property, but as conferring supposed social 
status upon those who happen to possess it. There is the 
same assumption that wealth is a crime which ought to 
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be punished, and poverty a virtue that should be rewarded ; 
that the rich are the enemies of the poor, the poor the 
down-trodden victims of the rich ; that natural inequalities 
can be artificially equalised by statutory enactments ; 
that, if the drunken man cannot extricate himself from 
the ditch, his sober neighbour should be compelled by the 
State to lie down beside him ; that happiness is a sort of 
wage-fund which the State can distribute at its own will 
and pleasure. These are the phrases by which you may 
know the socialist in any country by day or by night ; 
and it is these catchwords which are translated into 
action by the financial proposals of the Government. 

These, again, are the ideas which Mr Asquith half- 
heartedly defends as merely ‘extensions’ of old Liberal 
principles, or as ‘incursions into new territories on old 
Liberal lines.’ It is by appeal to extensions of this kind 
that the drunkard vindicates his four bottles when 
moderate liberal opinion justifies the consumption of a 
pint. It is by recourse to the theory of extension that 
the poacher expands his ‘right’ to kill a sparrow on the 
road into an illicit and unsportsmanlike netting of the 
squire’s partridges. By the extension of a desire for 
peace you may vindicate abject surrender of vital national 
and Imperial interests. By extending retrenchment you 
may scrap your fleet and disband your army. You have 
only to extend reform to set up revolution in its maddest 
and cruellest form. By the application of the doctrine of 
raiding new territories on old Liberal lines you may 
stamp out religion, invade the sanctity of the home, 
reduce the indivividual to a mere automaton. Yet this 
is the best excuse which the Prime Minister of England, 
with all his trained forensic genius, can find for the 
plan of his Chancellor of the Exchequer. To quote once 
more : 


‘It is not his plan, it is Popkins’s plan. And is England to 
be governed by Popkins’s plan? Will he go to the country 
with it? Will he go to that ancient and famous England 
that once was governed by statesmen—by Burleighs, by 
Walsinghams, by Bolingbrokes, and by Walpoles; by a 
Chatham and a Canning—will he go to it with this fantastic 
scheming of some presumptuous pedant? I won’t believe it.’ * 


* Disraeli, speech on the third _—e of the Corn Importation Bill ; 
House of Commons, May 15, 1846, 
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And, with Disraeli, neither will we believe it. We also 


‘ have that confidence in the common-sense, the common spirit 
of our countrymen, that we believe they will not long endure 
this huxtering tyranny of the Treasury Bench—those political 
pedlars that bought their party in the cheapest market and 
sold it in the dearest.’ 


There is even a worse thing than financial ruin that 
may befall a nation, or the classes, or any of them, that 
go to make up a nation ; and that is loss of liberty. This 
country has more than once or twice in its history been 
on the verge of national insolvency. The Wars of the 
Roses in the fifteenth century nearly exterminated the 
old nobility ; their places were taken by wealthy traders 
and by what was then known as the ‘secondary gentry 
of the country.’ The Civil Wars and their consequences 
completed the ruin of the old lords of the soil. But 
England, as England, rallied from class-disaster after 
class-disaster, for there was one supreme privilege which, 
often menaced, was never lost and for over two hundred 
years has never been challenged—her ordered liberty. 
Lord Rosebery, in his now historic speech at Glasgow on 


September 10, did well to recall to the minds of his 
audience, even though the words were as familiar to 
them as to him, that famous passage from a famous 
sneech of Chatham’s in which, with compressed 
eloquence, he proclaimed the charter of an English- 
man’s liberty. 


‘The poorest man’ (he said) ‘ may, in his cottage, bid defiance 
to all the forces of the Crown. It may be frail; its roof may 
shake ; wind may blow through it; the storm may enter, the 
rain may enter; but the King of England cannot enter; all his 
forces dare not cross the threshold of that ruined tenement.’ 


So inured is the Englishman to individual liberty, so 
completely has it become part and parcel of his very 
being, so obsolete and antiquated are the records of the 
last attack upon it, that it is difficult to persuade him 
that it can ever be menaced again. Yet the liberty of 
the subject stands in greater peril to-day than ever it 
stood in during some of those periods of anxiety which 
to the modern man have no more real connexion with 
himself than have the crises of Egyptian or Assyrian 
Empires. His false security, from which there may be 
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a rude awakening, is due to the fact that he has not 
fully appreciated, if he has appreciated at all, the truth 
that the potential tyranny of majority-governed demo- 
cracies may be as cruel as that of despots or dictators, 
and is infinitely more terrible, because in its very nature 
it is almost impossible, once established, to overthrow. 
The great teachers of political philosophy from Aristotle 
to Burke, from Burke to Tocqueville, and from Tocque- 
ville onwards, have warned us against this worst potential 
enemy of liberty. In the briefest but most brilliant episode 
of his career, the fight over the Reform Bill of 1866, 
Robert Lowe, in a passage as impassioned as that of 
Chatham cited by Lord Rosebery, depicted the other side 
of the shield in language almost as famous as Chatham’s. 
Lowe had seen at work, and lent a hand to the operation 
of, unrestrained democracy in the Australian colonies. 
Democracy was then at our own doors; and it was in 
gloomy anticipation of the results of its triumph that 
Lowe confessed that 


‘it seems to my poor imagination destined to absorb and 
destroy, one after the other, those institutions which have 
made England what she has hitherto been and what I believe 
no other country ever was or ever will be. Surely the heroic 
work of so many centuries, the matchless achievements of so 
many wise heads and strong hands deserve a nobler con- 
summation than to be sacrificed to revolutionary passion, or 
to the maudlin enthusiasm of humanity. But, if we do fall, 
we shall fall deservedly. Unconstrained by any external 
force, not beaten down by any intestine calamity, in the 
plethora of wealth and the surfeit of our too exuberant 
prosperity, we are about, with our own rash and uncon- 
strained hands, to pluck down on our own heads the venerable 
temple of our ewn liberty and our law. History may record 
other catastrophes as signal and as disastrous, but none more 
wanton, none more disgraceful.’ 


Fifty years are but a span in the history of a nation 
so venerable as ours; and it is three years short of half 
a century since these Cassandra-like warnings were 
uttered. It is too often forgotten that Cassandra proved 
right, and that those who flouted her predictions were 


to see 


‘ considere in ignes 
Ilium, et ex imo verti Neptunia Troia.’ 
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Democratic tyranny does not advance with flashing 
swords and glittering banners, with trampling of steeds 
and loud-toned martial music. It comes like a thief 
in the night, with muffled footsteps. It begins with a 
system of bureaucracy no larger than a man’s hand, 
and it developves into an all-embracing and all-crushing 
machine from which there is no escape for the individual 
from the cradle to the grave. 


*The King’s inquisitors’ (said Lord Rosebery), ‘the King’s 
tax-gatherers, will be with him at the cradle to make sure 
that he is a fifth child and so exempt from taxation. They 
will be with him all through his life to watch his incomings 
and outgoings, to see that no unearned increment may escape 
the inspector. They will be with him in the prime of life to 
see that he gives nothing away without their knowing it. 
They will be waiting at his deathbed to hear the death-rattle 
in his throat, so that they may measure and mulct his sub- 
stance. I cannot imagine why this Government is so hostile 
to individual liberty and so partial to bureaucracy, which has 
always been considered the antithesis of the old Liberalism. 
The bureaucracy is a great evil—at least we used to consider 
it a great evil. It isa chronic evil in France. It is almost 
strangling France. Every intelligent man knows that; and 
why do we wish to introduce it? Why does a Liberal 
Government, above all governments, wish to introduce it 
here?’ 


There came no answer worthy the name of an answer 
from any responsible member of the Government. The 
Prime Minister only paltered with the subject at 
Birmingham, finding in the blessed phrase ‘extension 
of old Liberal principles’ a vindication not only of the 
Finance Bill but of the realisation of the most delirious 
dreams of the maddest Socialism. 

It was Mr Balfour who answered the question in his 
great speech at Birmingham on September 22. As he 
told his vast and sympathetic audience, we have reached 
the parting of the ways, and we must choose between 
open Socialism and the old traditional policy of honesty 
to which, under various forms, we have clung tenaciously 
for centuries. In arriving at our position, the questions 
of Free Trade and Tariff Reform only enter into con- 
sideration accidentally and transiently. Free Trade may 
be wise and Fiscal Reform foolish, or the reverse may 
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be true; but it is obviously possible to be dishonest under 
a Free Trade system and honest under a Reform system, 
and again conversely. These are matters of experience 
and expediency, and admit of modification and gradua- 
tion. But between honesty and dishonesty, between 
Socialism and non-Socialism, there is a great gulf fixed 
which none may bridge and none may ford. The gulf 
may be but alittle rift at its source, but it widens rapidly, 
and—vestigia nulla retrorsum. The bank once chosen on 
which you will advance, there is no room for repentance 
or turning back. The Radical party, as at present con- 
stituted, or perhaps we had better say its leaders, have 
chosen, or been driven on to, the left or socialist side. It 
will be for the people before long to determine whether 
they will follow the new path which leads ultimately to 
the bottomless pit of Socialism or the old way by adher- 
ence to which we have attained our present eminence and 
may reach a still more glorious future. 


The following list of authorities was accidentally 
omitted from its place at the head of the article on the 
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tente, 615. 

Epic, The Making of an: Fir- 
dausi and Homer, 39-—history of 
the Shahnama, 40—the ‘ Khodain- 
amak,’ or Book of Kings, 41—com- 
pilation of the new book, 42— 
Dagiqi’s work, 43—Firdausi com- 
pletes metrical version, <b.—num- 
ber of couplets, 44—metre, ib.— 
style, 45, 53—his close adherence 
to his sources, 46—inconsistencies 
in structure, 48—adaptation of the 
Alexander romance, 49— imita- 
tions, 50—condition of the text, 
ib.—a literary age, 52, 55—speed 
with which a conventional epic 
language is formed, 53—cases of 
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anachronism, ib.—compilation, 54 
—influence over Greece, ib. 

Eyck, Hubert and John van, their 
pictures, 160—‘ The Three Maries 
161. 


F. 


Festing, G., ‘John Hookham Frere 
and his Friends,’ 237. 

Finance, Recent State, and the 
Budget, 203. See Budget. 

Finance, Privileges of the House 
of Commons in regard to, 256. 
See Commons. 

Finance Bill of 1909 ; 260, 326—rights 
of the House of Lords towards, 
260, 328—differences in the word- 
ing from other Bills, 264, 


Firdausi and Homer, 39. 
Epic. 


P., his ‘Ballades frangaises,’ 


See 


France, amount of custom duties, 
231, 232, note. 

French Revolution, A Journal ot 
the, 57. See Cléry. 

Friedlander, Max J., his identifica- 
tion of the minor painters of the 
Flemish school, 165, 167—study of 
B. van Orley, 179. 

— Henry, his Ugolino picture, 


G. 


Garnett, C., ‘The Works of Turge- 
niev,’ 180, 194—mode of trans- 
lating, 195. 

Gaulot, P., ‘Complot sous la Terreur, 

George, The Rt Hon. D. Lloyd, and 
the settlement of railway troubles, 
333. 

Giffen, Sir R., ‘Recent Finance and 
the Budget,’ 203. 

Gladstone, W. E., his contributions 
to the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 285-296 
—political articles, 285-289—reli- 
gious, 289-293—literary, 293—on 
Leopardi, 294—Tennyson, 295. 

Gray, J. E., his views on the origin 
of species, 6. 

Grey, Sir Edward, on the increase of 
the German Navy, 567. 
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Grubb, E., amid and the Light 
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Guizot, M., . articles in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ 302. 


H, 
Hardy, B. C., her monograph on the 
Princesse de Lamballe, 57. 


Hatsell, J., ‘Precedents of Proceed- 
ings in the House of Commons,’ 
258, 263. 


E., ‘Ivan Turgeniev,’ 181, 


Henslow, Rev. G., ‘The Heredity of 
Acquired Characters in Plants,’ 36. 


Hermann, W., his definition of mys- 
ticism, 119—religious views, 120. 


Homer, 39. See Epic. 


Hooker, Sir J., at the Darwin-Wal- 
lace anniversary, 2 e¢ seq. 


Hubrecht, Prof. A. A. W., ‘ Darwin- 
ism versus Wallaceism,’ 11. 


Hiigel, Baron F. von, ‘The Mystical 
Element of Religion as studied 
in Catherine of Genoa and her 
friends,’ 105 et seg. See Religion. 


Hulin, Dr, his identification of Flé- 
malle with J. Daret, 163. 


I. 


Income-tax, amount of, 206, 212— 
system of graduation, 223—need 
for reduction, 229. 


J. 


James, W., ‘The Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience,’ 112. 


James, Mr Henry, ‘The American 
Scene,’ 380. 


Jones, R., ‘Studies in Mystical Re- 
ligion,’ 102, note. 
K. 


Kant, his view of morality, 119. 


L. 


Laforgue, J., his gift of irony, 145. 


Lamballe, Princesse de, her execu- 
tion, 59. 
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Land-taxes, proposed, 216. 

Lansdowne, Marquis of, on the ques- 
tion of privilege in the Houses of 
Parliament, 256, 259. 

Layard, Sir H., his article in the 
‘Quarterly Review’ on Cavour, 


307—criticism of Kinglake’s ‘In- 
vasion of the Crimea,’ 308, 

Leaf, Walter, ‘ Firdausi and Homer,’ 
39. 


Lemaitre, J., ‘Jean Racine,’ 136. 


Lenotre, G., ‘Last Days of Marie 
Antoinette,’ 60 et seg. See Cléry. 


Lisle, L. de, his ‘Poemes et Poésies,’ 
141—compared with W. Landor, 
142—characteristics of his style, ib. 


Lloyd George, Rt Hon. D., M.P., his 
Budget, 203. 


Lloyd, Col. E. M., ‘Canning and 
Spanish America,’ 254. 

Lock, R. H., ‘ Recent Progress in the 
Study of Variation, Heredity and 
Evolution,’ 14, 21. 


London, The Declaration of, 464. 
See Declaration. 


Lords, House of, relations with the 
House of Commons, 256—inability 
to amend a Money Bill, 260, 265, 
276, 278, 328—power to reject, 278. 
See Commons, 


Lords, House of, and the Budget, 
325—rejection of the Franchise 
Bill of 1884 and the Home Rule 
Bill of 1893, ib.—conditions of the 
Finance Bill of 1909 ; 326—majority 
in favour, 327—obscurity of con- 
stitutional rights, and method 
adopted in 1861, ib.—right of re- 
jection, 328—inability to amend, 
ib.—consequence of rejecting the 
Bill, 329, 331—result of a general 
election, 329, 330—question of ex- 
pediency, 331—effect of the new 
taxes, 332, 


Louis XVI, King of France, his 
imprisonment, 58—knowledge of 
geography, 65—death, 69. 


Lytton, Bulwer, his contributions to 
the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 301. 


M. 


Mabuse, his picture the ‘ Adoration 
of the Magi,’ 177—portraits, 178. 


Macpherson, W.., editor of the ‘ Quar- 
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terly Review,’ 306—his career, ib. 
—death, 307. 


Malkin, H. C., ‘Privileges of the 
House of Commons in regard to 
Finance,’ 256. 


ie S., character of his poetry, 


Marriott, J. A. R., ‘Canning and 
his Friends,’ 233, 


Martin, Percy F., ‘Porfirio Diaz— 
Soldier and Statesman,’ 526. 


—" A., ‘The Life of Tolstoy,’ 


May, Sir T, Erskine, ‘A Treatise on 
the Law, Privileges, Proceedings 
and Usages of Parliament,’ 258 et 
seq.—his review on ‘ Democracy in 
Europe,’ 322. 

Mendel, his law on breeding, 27— 
discovery of segregation, 28 — 
theory of ‘dominance,’ 32. 

Merejkowski, D., ‘Tolstoy as Man 
and Artist,’ 191. 

Metsys, Quentin, his career, 176— 
his picture the ‘Madonna En- 
throned,’ ib.—portraits, 177. 

Miniature-painting, school of, 170. 

Money Bill, 264. See Finance. 

Moréas, M., characteristics of his 
poetry, 154—‘Les Stances’ and 
‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’ ib. 

Morse, John T., junr., ‘The United 

States through Foreign Spectacles,’ 
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Miinsterberg, Dr Hugo, his books 
on America, 369. 


Mystical Element of Religion, 
The, 101. See Religion. 


N. 


Nationalisation of British Rail- 
ways, The, 333—causes of the 
revival of the question, ib.—new 
co-operation among the companies, 
334— abstract advantages of central- 
isation, 335—proportion of State- 
owned railways, ib.—in Australia, 
336-338—results, 338—in Africa, 
ib. —Canada, 339—India, 340— 
colonial experiences not helpful, 
341—in Prussia, 342—Bismarck’s 
objects, ib.—reasons for the success 
in Prussia, 344—preferential rates, 
345 — Italy, 346-348 — disastrous 
results, 347— Switzerland, 348 — 


France, 349-352—Belgium, 352— 
Russia, ib.—Japan, 353—financial 
position of British railways, 354— 
high average cost per mile, 355— 
decline in net receipts, 356—causes 
of the unsatisfactory position, 357 
—defects of the railway system, 
358—fares and rates, ib.—labour, 
359—the Act of 1844; 360—esti- 
mated purchase price, 361—objec- 
tions to nationalisation, 362-366— 
need for co-operation, 366. 


Navy, The Needs of the, 550—the 
two-power standard, ib.—history of 
the principle, 551—German energy, 
552—inadequate British outlay, 554 
—comparisons of naval expendi- 
ture, 555—the crisis of March, 556 
—the situation saved, 557—wanted, 
a new standard of strength, ib.— 
the true value of international 
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two-power principle, 559—activity 
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ford’s intervention, 562—compari- 
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epos,’ 40, 45. 
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Owen, Sir R., his criticisms on the 
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of art, 157—the French ‘Primi- 
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—anonymous Bruges artists, 167 
—G. David, 168—A. Isenbrandt, 
169—S. Marmion, 1b.—Maitre de 
Moulins, 170—miniature-painting, 
ib.—illustrations of the Grimani 
Breviary, 171—the miniatures of 
S. Binnink, 1b.—J. Bosch, 172— 
his genre pictures, 173—followers, 
174—H. met de Bles, ib. —Q. 
Metsys, 175—his ‘Madonna En- 
throned,’ 176—portraits, 177—J. 
Gossaert, or Mabuse, ib.—B. van 
Orley, 179. 


men, ib.—the parish constable, 510 
—justices of the peace, 511—powers 
of the constable, 512—anarchy in 
the streets, 514—Peel’s reforms, 
516—retention of old notions, 517 
— indirect State control, 518 — 
watch committees, 519—the Metro- 
politan Police, ib.—the policeman 
a public servant, 520—lack of arbi- 
trary powers, 521—efficiency, 522— 
advantages of the system, 524. 


Poulton, E. B., ‘Darwin and his 


Modern Critics,’ 1. 


Paleontology, the bearing of, on Privileges of the House of Com- 
evolution by mutation, 18. mons in Regard to Finance, 
Palgrave, F. T., contributions to the 256. See Commons, 
‘Quarterly Review,’ 310. Property, ‘ valuations’ of, 219. 


Panel-painting, school of, founded, Prothero, R. E., ‘The Pleasant Land 
164, 


Pattison, M., his contributions to 
the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 297. 


Pearson, Prof. Karl, his theory of 
mental impressions, 433. 


Phillips, W. A., ‘George Canning,’ 
237. 


Pitt, W., his relations with George 
Canning, 241. 


Poetry, Recent French; and Ra- 
cine, 127—indifference and neglect 
of the English, 127-129—J. C. 
Bailey’s work on, 130—judging a 
foreign literature, 131 — vicissi- 
tudes of Racine’s reputation, 133— 
characteristics of his poetry, 134— 
his art severely conditional, 135— 
style, 136—causes of dislike, 137— 
the Anthology of M. Walch, 139— 
‘Le Parnasse contemporain,’ 140— 
the poetry of Leconte de Lisle, 141 
—characteristics of his style, 142— 
L. Dierx and Heredia, 143—Sully- 
Prudhomme and F. Coppée, ib.— 
characteristics of Parnassianism, 
144—the poetry of P. Verlaine, 145 
—J. Laforgue, ib. — symbolistic 
poetry, 146—the verse of S. Mal- 
larmé, 148—the works of A. Angel- 
lier, 149-151—A. Samain, 152—FK. 
Verhaeren, ib.—Vielé-Griffin, 153 
—G. Kahn, 154—M. Moréas and 
M. de Regnier, ib.—P. Fort, 155. 


Poland, Sir H., Canning’s ‘rhyming 
despatch,’ 246. 


Police, The English Conception 
of, 503—the police entitled to con- 
fidence, 504—early origin, 505— 
theory of functions, 1b.—authori- 
ties, 506—‘ the view of frank-pledge,’ 
507 —local officials, 509 — watch- 


of France,’ 144— editor of the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ 323. 


Q. 


‘Quarterly Review,’ The Centen- 


ary of the, 279—Rev. W. Elwin 
chosen editor, 279-306—his con- 
tributions, 303—resigns editorship, 
306—contributions of W. E. Glad- 
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contributors, 297, 307, 322—Mark 
Pattison, 297—Lady Eastlake, 298- 
300—Thackeray, 300—Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, 301—M. Guizot, 302—contri- 
butors under W. Macpherson, 307- 
320—Sir H. Layard, 307—Bishop 
Wilberforce, 308-310—F. T. Pai- 
grave and G. Borrow, 310—Lord 
Salisbury, 310-320—Sir W. Smith 
succeeds to the editorship, 320— 
success of one of his earliest num- 
bers, 321—extract from Lord 
Acton’s article on liberty, 322— 
R. E. Prothero, editor, and the 
present editor, 323—changes, ib.— 
views, 324, 


Racine, vicissitudes of his reputa- 


tion, 133—characteristics of his 
poetry, 134. See Poetry. 


Radicalism, The New, 617—a 


transformed Liberal party, ib.— 
Little Englanders and others, 618 
—teetotalers, 619—Radical-Social- 
ists, ib.—Ireland, 620—Mr Birrell’s 
position, 621 et seg.—the Land 
Bill, 623—its many defects, 625— 
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compulsory sale, 626-628—‘ minori- 
ties must suffer,’ 628—‘ the cremen- 
tary principle,’ 629 — undeserved 
decrement, 630—the Budget, 631 
—socialist tendencies, 632 — Mr 
Asquith’s excuses, 634—Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech at Glasgow, 635-637 
—Mr Balfour at Birmingham, 637 
—Tariff Reform not an essential in 
the question, 638. 


Railways, The Nationalisation of 
British, 333. See Nationalisation. 


Redlich, Dr J., ‘The Procedure of 
the House of Commons,’ 258. 


Regnier, M. de, characteristics of his 
poetry, 154—‘La Cité des Eaux’ 
and ‘ La Sandale Ailée,’ ib. 


Reid, Dr G. A., ‘The Principles of 
Heredity,’ 9. 


Religion, The Mystical Element 
of, 101—works on, 102-105—Miss 
C. Stephen’s ‘Light Arising,’ 102 
—defence of Quakerism, ib.—E. 
Grubb’s ‘ Authority and the Light 
Within,’ 103—Baron von Hiigel’s 
‘Life of St Catherine of Genoa,’ 
105—religion a factor of human 
life, 106—bracing effect of science, 
ib.—the three elements of religion, 
107—meaning of the term institu- 
tionalism, 108—use of understand- 
ing, 109—multitudinous and futile 
definitions, 111—meaning of the 
term ‘mysticism,’ 112—character- 
istics, 113-116—Quietist tendency, 
116—Fénelon and Bossuet’s views 
contrasted, 118—its relation to 
morality, 119—views of Kant and 
W. Hermann, ib.—problem of re- 
conciling religion. and ‘morality, 
120—the mystic’s attitude towards 
evil, 121—abandonment of the idea 
of ‘proving’ the existence of God, 
122—the God-idea of the mystic, 
123—view on the present crisis of 
Christianity, 124—St Catherine’s 
religious views, 125—her ‘ Treatise 
on Purgatory,’ ib. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, his Ugolino 
picture, 405 et seq. 

Richardson, Jonathan, encourage- 
ment of Dante illustrations, 399 
et seq. 

Rose, Dr J. H., ‘Canning and the 
Secret Intelligence from Tilsit,’ 
249, 
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St Catherine of Genoa, Life of, 105 
—religious views, 125—her ‘ Treat- 
ise on Purgatory,’ ib.—personality, 
126. 


Salisbury, Lord, his contributions to 
the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 310-320 
—political articles, 311-315 —on 
foreign affairs, 315 -319—on Castle- 
reagh and Pitt, 319. 


Samain, A., characteristics of his 
poetry, 152. 


Seward, A. C., ‘Darwin and Modern 
Science,’ edited by, 3. 


Sidney, Sir Philip, his ‘ Arcadia,’ 
New Light upon, 74—dedication 
to his sister, 75—publication of 
Lord Brooke’s edition, 76, 82— 
Countess of Pembroke’s edition, 
78, 82—statements of ‘H. S.,’ 783— 
sale of three manuscript copies, 79 
—the Clifford copy, 80—the Phil- 
lips and Ashburnham copies, 81— 
style of the original composition, 
ib.—account of the romance, 83-89 
—his sense of humour, 85, note— 
omissions in the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s edition, 90—his vein of 
melancholy, 91—extract of Phili- 
sides’ account of his misfortunes, 
91-93—his relations with Penelope 
Devereux, 93-95 —extracts from 
poems, 95-99. 


Smith, Sir W., editor of the ‘Quar- 
terly Review,’ 320—his birth and 
parents, ib.—literary works, 321— 
success of one of his earliest num- 
bers, ib.—death, 323. 


Sport and Decadence, 486—the 
decay of nations, 487—symptoms, 
489—the Platonic idea of athleti- 
cism, 490—the Olympic Games, then 
and now, 491—the ‘ Marathon 
Race,’ ib.—record-breaking, 492— 
tendencies at schools, 494—the 
football craze, 495—professional- 
ism, 496 e€ seg.—its genesis, 498— 
gate-money, 499—lookers-on and 
the reporter, 500—the pastime pro- 
fession, 502. 


Stapleton, A. G., ‘The Political Life 
of George Canning,’ 236, 251. 


Stead, Mr W. T., his suggested 
modification of the two-power 
standard, 560. 
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Stephen, Caroline, ‘Light Arising,’ 
102—her defence of Quakerism, ib. 

Sully, Prof. James, ‘The Upper 
Anio,’ 441. 


T. 


Tariff reform, dangers of, 231. 

Temperley, H. W. V., ‘ Life of Can- 
ning,’ 237, 250. 

Tennant, the Rev. F. R., ‘The Influ- 
ence of Darwinism upon Theology,’ 
418, 

Thackeray, W. M., extracts of his 
article in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
300. 


Theology, The Influence of 
Darwinism upon, 418. See 
Darwinism. 


Thiselton-Dyer, Sir W., his letter on 
‘Specific Stability and Mutation,’ 
23. 


Thomson, Prof. J. A., ‘ Heredity,’ 9. 
Tolstoy and Turgeniev: A Con- 
trast, 180—influence of Dostoi- 
evsky, 181—division of the Russian 
character into two types, 182— 


Tolstoy’s ideal, 183—his character-. 


istics, 183, 185—impressions of his 
childhood and youth, 184—takes 
part in the Crimean War, 185— 
marriage, 186—‘ War and Peace,’ 
ib.—‘ Anna Karenina,’ 187—on the 
verge of suicide, 189—his view of 
property, 7ib.—mistakes of his 
teaching, 189-192 — indomitable 
pride, 190, 201—his dislike of 
Turgeniev, 192—criticisms on his 
writings, 198—devoid of the gift 
of admiration, 200—views on art, 
ib.—limitations, 201. 


Toynbee, Paget, ‘The Earliest English 
Illustrators of Dante,’ 395. 

Tschiidi, Dr H. von, his identifica- 
tion of Flémalli’s pictures, 162. 


Turgeniev and Tolstoy: A Con- 
trast, 180—characteristics of his 
writings, 193— excessive praise 
given to him, 1b.—beauty of his 
language, 194—his ‘Sportsman’s 
Sketches,’ 1b.—difficulty of trans- 
lation, 195—‘ Poems in Prose,’ ib. 
—characters in his novels, 196 
—‘A House of Gentlefolk,’ and 
‘Fathers and Sons,’ ib.—‘ Virgin 
Soil,’ 197—criticisms on ‘On the 
Eve’ and ‘Smoke,’ 198—‘ The Rus- 
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for the works of his rivals, 200. 


Tyrrell, Rev. George, ‘The Mystical 
Element of Religion,’ 101. 


U. 


United States through Foreign 
Spectacles, The, 367 — earlier 
English critics, i+.— Mr Bryce’s 
influence, 368 — foreign writers, 
369—the American of M. Adam, 
370—power of the dollar, 372—the 
wealthy bride, 374—boastfulness, 
375 — the wealth-builder, 376 — 
philanthropy, 377—Mr Wells and 
socialism, 378 — Mr James on 
American deterioration, 381—other 
writers, 382—slang, ib. — yellow 
journalism, 383—flamboyant pa- 
triotism, i6.—love of legislation, 
385 — immigrants, 387 — religion, 
389—the future, 391 —literature 
and art, 392—wasted time, 394. 


V. 


Vay de Vaya and’ Luskod, Count, 
‘The Inner Life of the United 
States,’ 369. 


Verhaeren, K., characteristics of his 
poetry, 152. 

Verlaine, P., character of his poetry, 
145. 

Vielé-Griffin, M., characteristics of 
his poetry, 153—‘ Au Loin,’ ib. 


Vigée-Lebrun, Mme, her portrait of 
Marie Antoinette, 70— memory 
portrait, 71. 


Vogiié, E. M. de, ‘Roman Russe,’ 
199. 


Vries, Hugo de, his researches on 
mutation, 9—investigations on the 
evening primrose, 9, 13, 16, 21— 
‘Species and Varieties; their 
Origin by Mutation,’ 16—his de- 
finition of a biological experiment, 
ib.—on the variability of cultivated 
plants, 23—the creative power of 
natural selection, 24—on the dif- 
ferences between varieties and ele- 
mentary species, 29—account of 
hybridising, 30—on self-adapta- 
tion, 36. 
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Wallace, A. R., at the Darwin- 
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Warner, A. G. and E., ‘The Shah- 
nama of Firdausi,’ 40. 

Weale, W. H. J., ‘Hubert and John 
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Weidlich, Dr, on the functions of 
police, 505, 516. 

Weismann, on the transmission of 
acquired characters, 8—on the do- 
minant importance of adaptation, 


Welch, C., ‘The Little Dauphin,’ 57. 

Wells, Mr H. G., ‘The Future of 
America,’ 369, 370 ef passim. 

Whewell, Dr, on the alternative 
modes of creation, 10. 


Whibley, Mr Charles, ‘American 
Sketches,’ 382. 

Wiener, L., ‘The Complete Works 
of Count Tolstoy,’ 180. 


Wilberforce, Bishop, his review of 
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—of Newman’s ‘Apologia,’ 309— 
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All information on application to GEOFFREY MARKS, F.L.A.; 
Actuary and Manager, 


39, Kine STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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